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Mr. JOHN MORLEY, in his Indian Budget Speech in the House of Commons, July 20, 1906, said : ‘ : 

** One of the books about India which I would respectfully recommend hon. members to read is by Mr. Sidney 
Low—a gentleman of proved competence in political subjects. Mr. Low is a man who knows what he is writing 
about.” 

LORD CURZON, in a Speech at the New Vagabond Club, May 15, 1906, said: ’ nae ca 
“Mr. Sidney Low, the Author of that interesting book ‘ A Vision of Indi:,’ has succeeded in giving a striking 
picture of Indian life under many of its varied aspects, which I believe to be substantially accurate, and which 1s 
clearly the result of much acute observation and penetrating insight.” 

With 32 pages of Illustrations of Indian Scenes in Camp, Town, Bungalow, &¢. 
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FUNDAMENTAL FALLACIES 
OF FREE TRADE. 


2s. By L. S. AMERY 2s: 
NET NET 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 


THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” OFFICE, 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, LONDON, S.W. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“We notice together two books treating of much the same subject, but in a wholly 
different manner and spirit, and coming to conclusions altogether different. Both are 
marked by distinct ability. Mr. Amery’s addresses are in many ways the more striking. 
Brilliant, incisive, and (with reservations to be stated) singularly clear, they show full 
command of the arts of controversy. They are probably, all things considered, the 
acutest recent criticisms of the doctrine of Free Trade. These lectures are not the 
less attractive because the case against it is presented with unflinching boldness and 
because Mr. Amery has no doubt or misgivings as to his course.”—TIMEs. 


‘“* The sense of historical perspective and of historical proportion which one would 
have expected of him (Mr. Amery) from his position as a Fellow of All Souls has en- 
abled him to make the most of his opportunities. In this little volume of scarcely 
more than a hundred pages, we have, if we are not greatly mistaken, the rough outline 
of a science of national life likely to be as pregnant in its effects on the future history 
of this country as have been, in the past, the doctrines to which Adam Smith gave 
currency.” —OUTLOOK. 


‘In all political discussion there is this difficulty: there are bound to be persons 
upon both sides who advance bad arguments. Consequently, if anybody chooses, by 
combining a number of such arguments, to construct a case for his opponents, it is 
impossible to deny at the close of his onslaught that something has been refuted, and 
that something may have been maintained by somebody. This achievement we 
concede to Mr. Amery. He has successfully discredited several propositions which we 
cannot prove that no Free-trader believes. Nor is this all. Mr. Amery’s sincerity is 
evident, and his ability as a writer considerable. Much that he says is true; if it is 
also obvious, this fact is concealed by his manner; for invective seasons platitude. 
His book, too, claims to be a reasoned argument, and in great part justifies the claim. 
For this reason it deserves attention, and, so far as may be, a reply.”—SPECTATOR. 
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Some COMMENTS on the NOVEMBER NUMBER 
of the ‘‘NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


‘* The editor’s ‘ Episodes of the Month’ are as stimulating and unconventional as ever. 
He bewails the ‘ineffable ineptitude’ of the Opposition in the Commons, and finds his 
mouth watering at the thought of the mincemeat to which the Fourth Party would have 
reduced the present Ministry. For the moment the only two Unionist leaders of whom 
He seems to have any hope are Mr. Austen Chamberlain—who has recently appeared on 
the same platform as Mr. H. H. Marks—and Mr. Walter Long. Finally, we may note 
one delightful sentence in which he observes that ‘there is something to be said in 
favour of the Second Ballot, even though it is advocated by Mr. Winston Churchill.’”’ 

SPECTATOR, 

‘* The ‘ National Review’ heads its list this month with a thoughtful and stimulating 
article on ‘The Fiscal Problem,’ by ‘Compatriot.’ ’”—Ovur Look. 

‘*In the ‘ National Review’ ‘Compatriot’ opens with a thoughtful and instructive 
article on ‘The Fiscal Problem.’ He believes that the progress of the reform movement 
since 1903 has been uninterrupted, and that at no period has that progress been so rapid 
as since the general election.””—ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 

‘* We shall not, we think, be wrong in attaching weight to the article on ‘ The Fiscal 
Problem,’ which appears in the new number of the ‘ National Review.’ It may, we 
believe, be accepted as an authoritative exposition of the Chamberlain policy.” 

CANADIAN GAZETTE, 

_ “In an article which we publish to-day a correspondent reviews at length a remark- 

able dissertation by Baron Wahis which has appeared in the ‘National Review’ on the 
situation in the Congo.”—Mornine Post. 

‘*It is by no less a person than General Baron Wahis, Governor-General of the Congo 
Free State, who, somewhat naturally perhaps, looks at everything through spectacles 
couleur de rose, but he quotes as confirmatory evidence a letter from a Baptist missionary, 
which is certainly—interesting.”-—Daity News. 

‘Some of the fallacies of Socialism are exposed in an able, and in parts an amusing, 
article by Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., in the ‘ National Review.’”’ 

YORKSHIRE Dally Post. 

‘*To the current ‘ National Review’ Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., contributes a 
valuable article on the ‘Coming Social Revolution.’ ’’—REFEREE. 

‘© One of the most interesting papers which has recently appeared in the magazines 
is the article which Major Ronald Ross contributes to the current number of the 
‘National Review.’’’—CountTy GENTLEMAN. 

‘Some valuable articles will be found in this month’s ‘National Review.’ ‘The 
Story of Malaria,’ by Major Ronald Ross (who discovered the parasite of the mosquito 
which produces malarial fever in man and other animals), is a popular but also scientific 
account of one of the greatest triumphs of medical science.”,—LiTERARY WoRLD. 

‘*Under this title in the current number of the ‘ National Review’ Sir William Evans- 
Gordon, M.P. for Stepney, contributes a valuable article explanatory of the new adminis- 
tration of the Aliens Act.”,—East Lonpon OBSERVER. 

‘* A piquant combination is provided when an Archbishop’s son criticises the modern 
sermon, and a Bishop criticises the critic. This is the combination which the ‘ National 
Review’ gives its November readers. Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson writes on 
‘Sermons,’ and the Bishop of Bristol, to whom the article was submitted, contributes 
what the editor calls a ‘very interesting cr ti ism.’ ’’—BristoL TIMEs. 

‘The ‘Problem of the Gold Reserve’ is the title of an article in this month’s 
‘National Review’ by Sir Edward Law. Sir Edward’s experience as Financial Member 
of the Indian Viceroy’s Council and in other important positions gives weight and 
authority to his views on monetary matters, and they deserve the close attention of the 
City.’’—TimeEs. 
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All these hair troubles commence in the root of the hair, where all the growth occurs. It is very s'mple. A germ ‘s carried to the root, 
and settles there because it is a good teeding-ground. It quickly multiplies, and very soon there are two, then four, then eight, and soon to 
thousands. The little blood vesse! is carrying nourishment to the root, but the germs are using it, and destroying the root. Very 
soon the hair becomes prematurely grey, weak, dull, or falls out, Can anything be simpler or more easily understood? Now, you wis! 
to know what is the cure. 


ge: RIGHT HERE lies the CURE. 


oe 

We know that Capsuloids are a cure, because we have proved that when Capsu- 
loids are taken they enter the blood and pass to the hair roots and kil! the yerms, 
so that the hair roots then get their own nourishment and are no longer starved, 
They grow firm and strong, the falling out ceases the hair regains its lustre, 
and it increases in length and thickness. Rv taking Capsuloids occasionally you 
may keep your hair in perfect condition, and by avoiding baldness avoid looking 
old, If you ars already bald, Capsuloids will give you a good head of hair, pro- 
vided the roots have any life left in them. Nothing else has ever been dis- 
covered that is like Capsuloids. They do exactly what we claim. Now you 
know the cause, and you know the only cure. THE NAME OF THAT 


““* CAPSULOIDS. 


15 Colville Terrace, Notting Hill. 
Dear Sir,—I think it would only be fair to say a few words in praise ofthe pre- 
paration of Capsuloids asa Hair-Restorer. _1 found them a decided success! 
When I had nearly lost all my hair, 1 tried a few boxes of Capsuloids and soon 
found a new growth of new hair all over my head. I was surprised and pleased 
that there really existed a remedy for ‘oss ot hair, I do hope that all those 


tt 


ons ; Ped ; 4 
tT ee suffering from the same complaint will find Capsuloids a true remedy. 
oe ne Faithfully yours, — (Miss) B. RASHE, 
soaern. DOSE.—Take two Capsuloids with each meal three times daily. 
Fond From all Chemists at 28, 3d. per box, or from the CAPSULOID COo., Ltd., ~ 
- 45 Holborn Viaduct, London. Special Sample given when Coupon is enclesed 
we and three boxes are ordered from us; targer Sample with six. 
ss Foreign orders must be accompanied by postage and remitted 
zn the form of Money Order. COUPON, 
SEND FOR FREE HAIR BOOKLET AND COPY OF Natronai Keview. 
THE “LANCET’S” STATEMENTS, Dec. 1906 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE Entente Cordiale between France and Great Britain has 
received striking tributes from unexpected quarters during the 
past month, which afford a conclusive vindication 
of the wisdom of the two countries in composing 
their former differences, and in “ putting their horses together.” 
As our readers are aware, we have consistently refused to 
treat either this or any other problem of foreign policy from 
a Party standpoint. We fully recognise that although this wel- 
come new departure in external affairs occurred under the 
Unionist régime, the rapprochement with France directly owed its 
inspiration to the initiative of the Crown and the irresistible 
pressure of public opinion. British statesmen, according to their 
wont, lagged behind the times until the last moment. Our painful 
but illuminating experiences during the South African War, which 
had opened the eyes of every average Englishman to the hollow 
mockery of German friendship—in the pursuit of which phantom 
we had endured endless humiliations, and had made unnum- 
bered graceful concessions, besides exciting the suspicion of 
every continental Power—left the responsible managers of our 
foreign policycompletely cold. Like the Bourbons they had learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. The nation will not speedily 
forget its own amazement on learning that the conclusion of 
the Boer War was to be celebrated in the first instance by a com- 
bined Anglo-German adventure in Venezuela, and secondly by a 
common Anglo-German policy in Asia Minor, which, with our 
connivance, was to become an appanage of Wilhelm II. through 
the instrumentality of the Baghdad Railway, which, not being a 
VOL. XLVIII 36 
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sufficiently attractive investment for German capital, was to be 
built with British money and backed by the British Government. 
That Anglo-German co-operation in South America would pre- 
cipitate an immediate conflict with American opinion, and must 
ultimately involve us in difficulties with the Washington Govern- 
ment, counted for nothing in the minds of statesmen who were 
completely hypnotised by the picturesque personality of Wilhelm 
II., and only sought to do his bidding. Happily, Great Britain 
had not yet become a nation of German lackeys, and the sub- 
servience of our statesmen did not commend itself to the people, 
and a startled Government found themselves compelled to 
relinquish their astounding project by a unique outburst of public 
indignation. The Baghdad Railway was in a similar category. 
It was equally monstrous and indefensible. It is not, however, 
fair to charge the financiers concerned, as has been the fashion, 
of having “brought in” the British Government. The boot 
was on the other leg. Our Foreign Minister was largely re- 
sponsible for the participation of British financiers, who were 
given to understand that they would be discharging a patriotic 
duty in assisting the Baghdad Railway, an assurance which did 
not prevent their being cavalierly thrown over directly the storm 
burst. The single idea in Downing Street in those days was to 
“oblige Benson” in the person of the German Emperor. It 
mattered not that just as the “Venezuelan mess” would have 
complicated our relations with the United States, so the Baghdad 
Railway must inevitably have compromised our relations with 
Russia, and would ultimately endanger the security of India by 
supplying Germany with the means of transporting Turkish army 
corps to co-operate in any hostile military movement in Central 
Asia. 


You cannot argue with an obsession, and at the time our 
Cabinet was obsessed. Germany threatened that unless this 
country consented to carry the German ticket, she 
End of an ' : , : 
f+ a would organise the entire Continent into an 
Anti-British coalition ; and such was the lament- 
able ignorance then prevailing in responsible circles in London 
as tothe existing relations between other Powers, that our states- 
men were continually hocussed by this palpable bluff. They could 
not and would not realise that it was our standing servility 
towards Germany which prejudiced our relations with every 
other Power without securing any compensation in the shape of 
German goodwill. The Man in the Street, in all his ignorance, was 
a far shrewder judge of the international situation than the Man 
in the Cabinet with all his information, and the former literally 
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saved the situation by forcibly extricating the latter from these 
mischievous and ignominious’ adventures in South America and 
Asia Minor. “No Anglo-German entanglement” became the 
popular watchword, and his Majesty’s Ministers at last realised 
that public opinion would no longer tolerate the traditional pro- 
German policy. The King’s visit to Paris in the spring of 1903, 
which marked an epoch in European affairs, afforded M. Balfour's 
Government a golden opportunity of closing an old chapter and 
opening a new one. President Loubet, accompanied by M. Del- 
cassé (the greatest Foreign Minister the French Republic has yet 
seen), returned the visit in London that same summer, when M. 
Etienne, the leader of the French Colonial party, was also among 
our guests, and the pourparlers were opened which fructified into 
the Anglo-French Agreement of April 1904, practically terminat- 
ing Anglo-French Colonial rivalry, and laying the foundations of 
the Entente Cordiale, which, beginning with a mere ebullition of 
sentiment, has developed into a moral and practical compact. As 
we have always acknowledged, Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé 
deserve infinite credit for the skill and determination with which 
they applied themselves to clearing away a whole thicket of 
difficulties which were all the more thorny because they had 
become the vested interests of various active coteries, as also for 
their admirable appreciation of the larger international aspects 
created by the Anglo-French Agreement. We need not 
recall the effect produced by this fait accompli in Berlin 
and Potsdam. Nor need we review the subsequent sensational 
campaign conducted by the Wilhelmstrasse against the French 
Foreign Minister, who had committed the unpardonable offence 
of shaking hands with England, thus;pulling the lynch-pin out of 
the Bismarckian diplomatic superstructure. It is equally un- 
necessary to dwell on the famous,“ pilgrimage of passion ” of the 
German Emperor to Tangier to arouse the Mahomedan world 
against France, and the unofficial ultimatums addressed by Berlin 
to Paris in the summer of last year when France’s military ally, 
Russia, was regarded asa negligible factor. Throughout this dan- 
gerous crisis our Government’s conduct was beyond all praise. 
Lord Lansdowne fully appreciated the peril threatening the Euro- 
pean Balance of Power through the temporary collapse of the 
Tsardom, and the corresponding duty imposed on Great Britain. 
While carefully abstaining from “fussing” the French with 
gratuitous assurances and superfluous advice, he made it perfectly 
plain in Potsdam that a wanton aggression on one member of 
the Entente Cordiale would be regarded as an attack upon 
both. The Germans instantly drew in their horns, and the 
French pulled themselves together, and rapidly recovered from 
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the demoralisation into which they had been momentarily 
thrown by M. Rouvier’s unheroic abandonment of M. Delcassé 
under German dictation. 


THE change of Government in this country last winter, when 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeded Mr. Balfour, tempted 

ita Wilhelm II. to test anew the solidity of the 
Contant 2 Entente Cordiale. He made his experiment at the 
wuapene. Algeciras Conference, and found, thanks to the 
unflinching firmness of Sir Edward Grey and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman—who it is only fair to say is a convinced 
partisan of the Anglo-French entente, and is far from being dis- 
posed, as might be gathered from the mischievous and misleading 
articles in the Westminster Gazette, to replace it by an Anglo- 
German entente—that it remained no less stable under Liberal 
auspices than it had been under Unionist auspices. Apart from 
the diplomatic defeat of Turkey over the Egyptian boundary, 
this has been the single bright spot in the whole range of British 
policy during the funereal year 1906. It was also at Algeciras 
that Wilhelm II. made the disagreeable discovery that German 
intrigues against other Powers, so far from prejudicing them, 
had merely resulted in her own “ isolation,” a word of ominous 
import to the apostolic successors of Bismarck. The support 
accorded by the Dual Monarchy to the predominant member of 
the Triple Alliance at Algeciras was purposely exaggerated by 
the Wilhelmstrasse, and we may discount the yet more fantastic 
legend disseminated throughout the Continent by German 
diplomatists and inspired journalists that President Roosevelt had 
practically played the part of “a German second” during the 
Morocco controversy. Ever since this Conference, which publicly 
revealed Germany as an “isolated” Power, the Berlin Govern- 
ment has made the most desperate and pathetic efforts to conceal 
its diplomatic bankruptcy ; and such abject appeals have been 
addressed to Washington, Vienna, Rome and elsewhere for public 
testimonials as eventually to excite the suspicion of the patient 
docile German people, who have been wont to place unques- 
tioning confidence in the “ powers that be,” at any rate as regards 
the management of foreign affairs. It is evident from the some- 
what derogatory interview recently accorded by Wilhelm II. toa 
local novelist at Munich that he is haunted by a painful anxiety 
to justify himself, while the same solicitude is even more patent 
in the laboured oration recently delivered by the German Imperial 
Chancellor, Prince Bilow, in the Reichstag, which, as already 
suggested, constitutes a remarkable tribute to the efficacy of the 
Entente Cordiale. It would be scarcely an exaggeration to 
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describe the present managers of German foreign policy as being 
almost as much at a discount in Germany and Europe as were 
British Statesmen during the winter of our humiliation, 1902- 
1903. To-day England and France occupy the proud position 
then held by Germany. The people on both sides of the 
Channel must look to it that this advantage is not forfeited or 
frittered away by the shortsightedness of statesmen in London 
or Paris. 


IT seems only the other day that Prince Bilow was publicly 
wiping his boots on the British uniform, proclaiming urbi et orbi 

, that the days of the British Empire were num- 
A ening bered, and that the German Michael would be in 
at the death in order to secure his share of the 
spoils. His attitude towards this country during the days of 
our grovelling to Germany was one of studied and calculated 
insolence ; nor was any attempt ever madeeither by the German 
Chancellor or his Imperial master to conceal the fact that the 
German Navy, which has been deliberately floated on an 
ocean of Anglophobia, was being created for the express pur- 
pose of doing for us what the German Army did for France 
in 1870. Wilhelm II.’s assertion that “that trident must be in 
our fist,” and that “the destiny of Germany lies upon the water,” 
were as plain intimations to his subjects as to the objective of 
German Sea-power as was the artless advice tendered by Herr 
Basserman, the leader of the chief Ministerial party in the 
Reichstag (the National Liberals), at a Party Congress at Erfurt 
in January 1903: “In our attitude towards England we must 
keep cool, and until we have a strong fleet it would be a mistake 
to allow ourselves to be driven into a hostile policy towards 
England.” These were the days of British isolation, when every 
pothouse pan-German could safely spit on us, while every 
time-serving statesman could “bring down the gallery” by any 
offensive anti-British allusion. We cannot at once become accus- 
tomed to the new Anglophil Biilow who addressed a crowded 
Reichstag on November 14, when he “roared like any sucking 
dove,” and emptied butter from a lordly dish upon all the objects 
of his former aversion. French patriotism, British prestige, the 
Entente Cordiale, the Dual Alliance, King Edward, even the British 
Navy all came in for encomiums, while the German Navy was 
referred to inalmost slighting terms. It will be difficult to extort 
further contributions from the Teutonic taxpayer if the German 
Fleet is to be disparaged as “a poor thing but mine own.” As 
usual, Prince Biilow, who would have made his fortune in light 
comedy, completely overdid his part. To his ludicrous inquiry 
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“ What sensible person had ever described the construction of 
the German Navy as directed against England ?” Herr Vollmar, 
the Bavarian Socialist leader, cruelly replied : “If all who have so 
described the German Navy are not sensible persons, then there 
must be few sensible persons in many of the parties in this 
House.” Herr Vollmar proceeded to ask, “ Is it not the case that 
in National Liberal journals and at National Liberal meetings, 
there was conducted against England an agitation in which the 
argument was employed that serious measures must not be taken 
until the fleet was ready ? Do you suppose that the English are 
deaf?” Strange as it may appear, after all that has occurred 
some Englishmen are deaf because they do not wish to hear. 


THE IWestminster Gazette, which is vying with the Daily Graphic 
for the leadership of the pro-German claque in London, is in a 

state of ecstatic enthusiasm over every action or 
The Moral. 

utterance of the German Emperor or any German 
statesman. It is even prepared to regard the Hohenlohe revela- 
tions as so much evidence of the honesty of the Germans in 
describing their devious diplomacy to the civilised world. Our con- 
temporary has actually gone the length of suggesting that if British 
Statesmen were equally frank and the secrets of our Foreign 
Office were disclosed, the moral codes of Downing Street and 
the Wilhelmstrasse would be found to be tolerably similar! The 
Westminster Gazette is, needless to say, beside itself with joy over 
Prince Biilow’s recent demonstration of affection for this country, 
and doubtless desires some member of the Potsdam Party 
(Mr. Haldane, Lord Loreburn and Mr. Bryce) to make a 
suitable response. To us the Biilow oration is only valuable 
as an indication of the increased prestige of France and 
Great Britain, since these two Powers convinced Germany 
that they would stand by one another. The moment any fis- 
sure appeared in the entente the attitude of Berlin would 
undergo a complete transformation, and the European baro- 
meter would fall. It is simply marvellous that an intelligent 
man like the editor of the Westminster Gazette should be wholly 
unable to grasp this elementary fact, and should condescend to 
devote his considerable talents to misleading English Liberals as to 
German policy and Germans as to Liberal policy, besides raising 
doubts elsewhere as to the fidelity of perfide Albion. Prince Bilow 
recognises that this country is no longer a quantité negligéable, 
thanks to our international friendships and alliances which should 
be preserved at all costs by those whoattach any value to German 
goodwill, which is never accorded to the weak or the vacillating, 
but only to the powerful and the resolute. If we stick to our 
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present policy and abstain from gushing over Germany or from 
advocating rapprochements or “ overtures” there will be a steady 
improvement in Anglo-German relations. The same observation 
applies to France, though it is not our business to instruct French 
statesmen in their duties. If recent experiences have not taught 
them how to treat Germany, then they will inevitably find them- 
selves sucked within the German orbit. 


THE Berlin Government as we have seen claims to possess one 
priceless asset, viz.,an American alliance, which is being exploited 
on the Continent in a manner which would 
astonish the Americans. The notorious Dr, 
Schiemann, of the Kreuz-Zeitung, and other By- 
zantine journalists impudently pretend that the German Emperor 
carries President Roosevelt in his pocket as securely as he carries 
the Sultan andthe Pope. There is probably another side to the 
story, if the White House ever condescended to tell it. ThatGerman 
diplomacy is at a low ebb in Washington is evident from the fre- 
quent references inthe German Pressto the “morning rides” which 
Baron Speckvon Sternberg(German Ambassador in Washington) 
enjoys in company with Mr. Roosevelt, as also by the allusions 
to the fact that the President calls his German friend by a 
soubriquet—incidents which would not loom so large in the 
semi-ofhcial mind if there was anything more material to 
discuss. The impression that in spite of incessant intriguing the 
Germans have failed to capture the American Government has 
been deepened by the speech of Baron Speck von Sternberg 
at a recent banquet of the New York Chamber of Commerce, in 
which he declared that “if God and Nature had ever marked out 
three nations to live in perpetual peace, those three were the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany.” Considering that 
the speaker has made it his chief business ever since he arrived 
in Washington to put a spoke in Anglo-American relations, and 
to develop German-American relations at our expense, this 
sounds like the despairing cry of a drowning man clutching at 
the last straw. It provoked the neat remark from the British 
Ambassador, Sir Mortimer Durand, that “ really good friends do 
not need to talk much about it.” The German Ambassador’s 
speech opens up an interesting vista of future utterances in 
other foreign capitals. The German Ambassador in Paris may 
be expected to asseverate that “if God and Nature had ever 
marked out three nations to live in perpetual peace, those three 
were France, Great Britain, and Germany.” In St. Petersbyrg 
“ Russia, Great Britain, and Germany” will be linked together ; 
in Tokyo, “Japan, Great Britain, and Germany,” and so forth 
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all round the world. We need have no objection to this new 
development of German diplomacy so long as we are not taken 
in by it. Meanwhile, Germany would continue adding battleship 
to battleship, while the British Admiralty would make every 
German profession of friendship an excuse for dropping a Dread- 
nought, Teutonic diplomatists have been advised by Prince 
Bilow in the Reichstag to “ take for their model Alcibiades, who 
was intellectual with the Athenians, ate black broth with the 
Spartans, and wore flowing garments among the Persians.” In 
other words, they must cultivate “ the faculty of adaptation,” and 
must avoid “ prejudices.” Among other priceless precepts in the 
mouth of the Imperial Chancellor was the advice to “recognise 
without arriére-pensée the position which England has long ago 
won throughout the world.” Said this unsophisticated states- 
man: “Our attitude in the Egyptian question proves that this 
is no mere facon de parler. Prince Bismarck used to say that 
‘in Servia we are Austrian; in Bulgaria, Russian ; in Egypt, 
English.’” The speaker showed his own adaptability by throw- 
ing out a graceful suggestion to France that she should enter 
into a Colonial entente with Germany—in other words, resume 
the Jules Ferry policy. Prince Bilow is, fortunately, in a posi- 
tion to give an immediate earnest of his good faith by revising 
his instructions to the German representative in Morocco, who 
has devoted himself to thwarting the policy of France, and to 
making it impossible for her to introduce reforms in Morocco 
except at the cost of war. Germany’s attitude towards Franco- 
Spanish action in that country will, be watched with interest by 
every other Power. 


OUR readers may remember that we have steadily maintained, 
ever since the first appearance of the Birreligious Education Bill, 
The that whatever might be the mechanical majorities 
pee by which it would be forced through the House 
p’s : : 

Cnanetenite. of Commons, the House of Lords must ultimately 

become master of the situation and arbiter of its 
fate, because it aroused more popular opposition than popular 
support. Even timid Unionists—and we regret to say that our 
Party is crowded with “coneys,’ who were once described as 
“a feeble folk’”—no longer dispute this contention, and it is now 
generally admitted that the strategic advantage held by the Peers 
can only be frittered away by deplorable diplomacy on the part 
of the Mandarins of our Front Bench, acting in concert with the 
many eminent Mugwumps sitting on adjoining Benches in the 
Upper House. We pin our faith to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and we devoutly hope that his Grace may be able to 
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persuade those whom his illustrious predecessor described on a 
memorable occasion as “not too brave,” to toe the line. The 
Archbishop has been simply splendid all through the struggle of 
the last few weeks. He isnot a professional politician or a mere 
Party man, and he has consequently been able to treat the whole 
subject in a large-minded, statesmanlike manner—using the word 
“statesmanlike”’ in the proper sense of that much-abused term— 
with the single object of securing a permanent, rational, national 
settlement. He has given the House of Lords a lead such as it rarely 
gets nowadays in any political controversy, and his attitude has 
made a deep impression on the community at large. It is not often 
that an Archbishop of Canterbury has the opportunity of cham- 
pioning a cause dear to Roman Catholics, Jews, and numberless 
Nonconformists who are religious rather than political, which is 
also the cause of all Englishmen who, though indifferent upon 
questions of dogma, are lovers of fair play. Indeed, for the 
moment Dr. Davidson may be regarded as representing the views 
of practically the entire community, apart from the agnostic 
agitating Dissenters who derive their raison d’éire from their 
political and social hatred of the Church of England; for we 
must never forget, though it is not pleasant to point it out, that 
inverted snobbishness is at the bottom of much Nonconformist 
discontent, i 
a 

MINISTERS have no one but themselves to thank for the morass 
in which they are floundering, and from which they can only 
“ muddle out” with heavy losses. By entrusting 
the settleme:t of the Education question to a 
sceptical dissenter like Mr. Birrell, who has to 
conceal his agnosticism by dramatic displays of sectarian pre- 
judice, and who as Chairman of the Liberal Publication Depart- 
ment was steeped in a poisonous partisan atmosphere, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman intended to commit his Cabinet to a one- 
sided solution of the question. There is, however, some reason to 
believe that even Mr. Birrell, who is not a fool, had his eyes 
opened from the first moment he entered the Education Depart- 
ment, and began to learn something about a question upon 
which hitherto he had merely repeated the accepted Noncon- 
formist cant and the current platform rant. He found himself 
in touch with educational experts, and became responsible for 
the working of a highly complicated machine, which could 
not be so lightly pulled to pieces as Mr. Birrell the ignorant 
agitator had imagined. In other words, he began his own 
education in the Education question, and he gradually realised 
the desirability of limiting his legislative effort to the execution 
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of the real mandate of the nation, which, as all men know, 
was simply an instruction to Ministers to establish popular con- 
trol over elementary schools, and to abolish tests for teachers. 
He certainly conveyed the impression to the numerous Church- 
men with whom he took counsel last winter, that he desired a 
fair settlement, and we should hesitate to accuse him of wilfully 
misleading them. It has been freely asserted, and never so far 
contradicted, that the Bill originally drafted by Mr. Birrell and 
circulated among his colleagues, was a totally different measure 
to that subsequently presented to Parliament, the change being 
due to the intervention of the Extremists, to wit, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Dr. Clifford, who were allowed to transform 
what might have been a possible basis of settlement into the 
preposterous measure with which the world is only too 
familiar. When introduced in the House of Commons the Bill 
was no longer an attempt to remecy the injustice of which 
Nonconformists had complained under the Education Bill 
of 1902, especially in rural England, or to meet the griev- 
ances of Nonconformist teachers, who believed themselves to 
be prejudiced in their profession. It was an anti-denomina- 
tional measure transferring the grievances which Passive Resisters 
had found so intolerable on to the shoulders of other religions. 
It established and endowed the particular form of religious 
teaching which commended itself to Dr. Clifford and Co., 
though, in order to grease the Parliamentary machine, “extended 
facilities” were granted to urban denominational schools under 
conditions giving a preference to Catholics and Jews, leaving 
them however at the mercy of the local authority. For the sake 
of appearances “ ordinary facilities’ were accorded to rural 
denominational schools, t.c., Church of England schools. The 
persecuting sectarian spirit underlying the Birreligious Bill was 
sufficiently indicated by the prohibition imposed upon teachers 
in these schools from giving religious instruction even though 
desired to do so by all the parents of their pupils. 


SUCH was the measure introduced by the unhappy Minister of 
Education on April 9, when he boasted of his birth ina Non- 

: ,. conformist library, and laid down the new 
ae nee Liberal doctrine that all minorities ‘must 
suffer. As our readers are aware, Dr. Clifford’s 
Bill was driven through the House of Commons by means of the 
closure in the teeth of the hostility of the Unionist Party and 
the Nationalists, and amid the ill-concealed indifference of the 
Labour members. However great the Parliamentary majority 
by which it was endorsed, it clearly did not secure the support 
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of the representatives of the majority of the electors, as may be 
gathered from Sir Richard Biddulph Martin’s statistical paper 
quoted in a footnote ona subsequent page. When the National- 
ist vote at the last elections is added to the Unionist vote, and the 
Labour vote is deducted from the Liberal total, it becomes evident 
that Ministers are acting on the mandate of a minority, and no 
one in their senses ever imagined that the Education Bill could or 
should be accepted by the House of Lords in the form in which 
it left the House of Commons. Indeed it is an open secret that 
not a few Ministers and many Liberal members were anxiously 
looking to the Upper House to effect amendments which from 
fear of Mr. Perks and his 200 Free Churchmen in the House of 
Commons they dared not support in the “ popular chamber.” 
Owing to the unearthly hour at which the London Press now 
goes to press, it is no longer possible for leader-writers to 
comment as searchingly on potitical speeches as formerly, 
to which must be attributed the curious omission of Unionist 
newspapers to emphasise the remarkable justification of the 
action of the House of Lords in amending the Education Bill 
contained in a speech delivered at Bristol by no less a person 
than Mr. Birrell himself. The Ouztlook calls attention to this 
extraordinary confession, which we quote textually : 

Very well, having won our great victory, and got our great majority, by 
common consent an Education Bill was demanded as the very first fruits of our 
victory and of our new Government. Personally I was very sorry that it was 
so. I was perfectly new to the Treasury Bench. I had been out of Parlia- 
ment for six years, I had all the details of a great office, 1 had much to learn 
I had much experience to gain. I would willingly have waited ; but it was 
commonly felt it was not possible we could wait, and therefore we had to 
introduce our great Bill. 

In other words, on Mr. Birrell’s own showing, this “ great Bill” 
was an ill-considered, hastily drafted measure, pitchforked at the 
House of Commons owing to Party exigencies by a Minister who 
did not yet know his business. It was, as we know, only carried by 
means of the gag and guillotine with many sections undiscussed. 
Were the House of Lords prepared to swallow such a measure, 
introduced amid such circumstances by such a Minister, we 
should cordially agree with those who regard it as a mischievous 
institution which ought to be abolished. 


WE have not the necessary space to epitomise the protracted 
proceedings during which the House of Lords has endeavoured 
, ,. to evolve some order out of the chaos of Mr. 
The Primate’s _. : aoe eels 
Seine Birrell’s muddle-headed measure, and bring it into 
; accordance with the manifest intentions of the 
people as declared at the polls. Nor would it be profitable to 
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discuss the amendments in detail, because, writing before the 
Report stage, it is not possible to predict the precise form in which 
the Bill will be ultimately returned to the House of Commons. The 
spirit in which the Peers approached their task may be inferred 
from the opening speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
was at oncea masterly exposition of the general principles of the 
Bill, and a critical examination of its detailsand machinery. He 
pointed out that no worse service could be rendered the Govern- 
ment than for the Lords to accept this measure as it stocd. Not 
only had many of its clauses been undiscussed, but many of them 
remained obscure and were palpably unworkable, and any attempt 
to put them into execution would involve the authorities in end- 
less administrative difficulties. The Archbishop also demanded, 
in the interests of fair play, that the satisfactory and conciliatory 
explanations which from time to time they had received from 
Ministers should be embodied in the text of the Bill, as it was 
unfair to ask them to rely upon pious Parliamentary opinions 
which had not the force of law. At the same time, Dr. 
Davidson declared most emphatically in favour of working 
amendments and against wrecking amendments. They accepted 
the cardinal principle of the Bill, and they had no desire to knock 
a hole in its bottom. But on the face of it, it was not a secular 
measure, and the Lords must not allow it to become a secular 
measure. Then, again, wherever possible, religious teaching in 
elementary schools must be given by trained and qualified 
teachers. They had no desire to reimpose denominational tests, 
and were anxious to protect conscientious men who shrank from 
giving religious lessons ; but it must be made impossible for local 
authorities to impose the duty of giving religious teaching upon 
persons whose qualifications for such work they had no power 
of examining, nor could they tolerate the statutory disability 
imposed on teachers in denominational schools which was 
simple tyranny. While welcoming the fact that the Bill 
provided undenominational teaching everywhere for Noncon- 
formist children, the Primate asked for a corresponding right 
for the other side. In an impressive passage he declared, 
“] have no right, perhaps, to speak for others; but for 
myself I hold my place in this House, as, I consider, not 
primarily for the protection of Church interests, but primarily for 
setting forward as far as in me lies the social, moral, and religious 
welfare of the English people.” 


Re. 
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TuaT is the spirit in which the Lords have dealt with the Educa- 
tion Bill. That they have loyally accepted the mandate of the 
nation—however unpalatable it may be to many 
Churchmen who have laboriously and at great 
personal sacrifices built up our voluntary school 
system—to bring all rate-aided schools under popular control, 
is shown by the passing of Clause I to which a rider was added 
concerning religious education proving that the hereditary 
House is in closer touch with public opinion than the elected 
Chamber. Clause I. now runs as follows :—“On and after 
January 1, 1908, a school shall not be recognised as a public 
elementary school unless it is a school provided by the local 
education authority, and unless some portion of the school 
hours of every day is set apart for the purposes of religious in- 
struction.” The specific inclusion of religious teaching as an 
integral part of the school curriculum is undoubtedly desired by 
an overwhelming majority of English parents, with whom the 
Radical policy of treating religion as an “ extra” like “ dancing and 
deportment,” is thoroughly unpopular. The House of Lords has 
also endeavoured to meet the wishes of the parents so far as 
practicable as to the particular form of religious teaching they 
prefer for their children, while their anxiety to do justice to 
all conscientious convictions has been equally noticeable. 
They likewise refuse to allow the local authority arbitrarily to 
refuse to take over voluntary schools. Clause IV., which 
has throughout been the crux of the controversy, and which 
it will be remembered provided that “ extended facilities ” 
for denominational instruction may be granted by a local 
authority when desired by the parents of four-fifths of 
the children — the proportion being selected as likely to 
let in a substantial number of Catholic and Jewish schools, 
while excluding as many Church schools as possible — has 
been made mandatory by the Lords: every one expected 
it would be. The four-fifths proviso has been replaced by “a 
majority.” The effect of this would be to preserve the denomi- 
national character of existing denominational schools. This 
amendment has provoked a furious outburst from the Radical 
Press, and Mr. Birrell is transported with well-simulated indig- 
nation ; but if bluff and bluster could destroy the House of 
Lords it would have disappeared long ago. The longer heads 
on the other side, as is clear from a significant article in the 
Daily Chronicle, recognise that the Peers have opened the way for 
a fair compromise. Then, again, the indefensible distinction 
drawn between urban and rural schools, to whom different 


Order from 
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degrees of “ facilities” were accorded—a pure piece of political 
vindictiveness aimed at the Church—have been eliminated. This 
section of the Bill as it left the Commons showed that while the 
Radicals were perfectly prepared to tolerate “ tests for teachers” 
in Catholic and Jewish schools, they went to the opposite extreme 
in Church of England schools; for, as we have seen, they 
endeavoured to prohibit Church teachers from continuing to 
teach the Church Catechism. By an amendment proposed by 
Lord Cawdor all teachers will be allowed to volunteer for 
denominational teaching. Finally, the Welsh Home Rule 
section, inspired by Mr. Lloyd-George, has also disappeared in 
the Lords. On the other hand, the Peers refused to follow 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in an effort to secure “ facilities” for 
denominational instruction in all elementary schools whenever 
demanded by twenty or more parents, which might not unfairly 
be regarded as a wrecking amendment. Although the Bill as 
amended by the Lords offers a tolerablesolution of the problem, 
an ever increasing number of people of all parties are convinced 
that the religious question will never be permanently settled until 
Mr. Chamberlain’s solution—-which received the blessing of 
the Bishop of Birmingham, and is regarded with approval by 
many other thoughtful Churchmen—is adopted, and secular and 
religious education are separated, the former being undertaken 
by the State and the latter by the denominations. This system, 
to which there may be certain administrative objections, would 
involve the universal right of entry into all elementary schools ; 
when it is adopted, but not until then, we might hope to see 
the Archbishop of Canterbury lying down with the Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster, and Dr. Clifford leading them. 


MR. BIRRELL replied to the House of Lords in a blustering 
speech at Bristol (November 13), extending over several columns, 
Mr. Birrell’s of which by far the most pense: passage is 
Bluff. his artless confession of his own unreadiness and 
unfitness to introduce any legislation this Session, 
quoted on a previous page, which as we have said abundantly 
justifies the Peers in licking the Bill into shape. The net 
result of all Mr. Birrell’s sound and fury, and of the equally 
menacing utterances of his colleagues, is that Ministers prefer 
abusing the House of Lords to appealing to the country, because 
they know in their hearts that they have exceeded their mandate, 
and that on this question public opinion is against them. Ina 
popular cause they would not hesitate for a moment, as a second 
victory of anything like the same proportions as the last would 
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permanently instal them in office with complete authority to deal 
with the Peers as well as with all other public questions. If the 
Lords, for instance, were so rash as to throw out the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill there would bea dissolution to-morrow, which accounts 
for the anger of the Radical party at the refusal of the Upper House 
to walk into this very transparent trap. The Ministerial Press has 
been reduced to a state of hysterical incoherence by the amend- 
ment of the Education Bill, which is equally entertaining and 
instrucfive. ‘Those behind cry forward, and those in front cry 
back.” That unsophisticated journalist, Mr. Massingham, who 
habitually wears his heart upon his sleeve, thus depicts the 
Liberal dilemma in the Daily News: 


Let no one imagine that the Bill will be abandoned. Whatever is done to 
it in the Lords it will be taken up again this Session and next Session. The 
only question is whether the Lords will proceed with their quarrel with the 
Commons in such a form that the constitutional question will, of necessity, be 
forced to the front. Generally men feel that it will not do to pursue the 
policy of 1894, and allow the quarrel to lapse, resuming it at leisure when a 
General Election comes along—an event which, considering the numbers of 
the present majority, lies well in the future. No one, of course, on the Liberal 
side thinks of granting the Lords the novel constitutional privilege of forcing 
a General Election within twelve months of a great and decisive battle. But 
there is equal danger in postponing the issue and suggesting that the Liberal 
Party is afraid to join in a conflict on the great question which two of its 
leaders have in succession handed down to it. (Our italics.) 


The Westminster Gazette, which is to the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government what the Daily Telegraph was to the Balfour Govern- 
ment, after elaborately explaining with a specious display of 
constitutional lore why the Government cannot oblige the House 
of Lords by dissolving, ingenuously expounds the alternative 
policy of “ filling up the cup” so that all who run may read. 


If the House of Lords compels us to fight this issue, we shall fight not on 
this Bill or that Bill, but on the conduct of the House of Lords as seen in the 
total experiences of a Liberal Government. Thus in any case we look for- 
ward to at least three Sessions of Parliament, Sessions full of hard work, 
which, in spite of the House of Lords, will accomplish much that is useful in 
legislation and administration, and then perhaps a final Session, in which 
everything that the House of Lords has rejected shall be sent back to it, so 
that in case of further rejection the whole case shall be put firmly and clearly 
to the country. Our measures will not, as in 1895, be measures which have 
failed to get through the House of Commons; they will be measures which 
the House of Commons will have accepted by the largest majorities. The 
House of Lords may yet relieve us from this conflict, but, if it does not, this, 
we believe, will be the form that it will take. 


This sounds more like a parley than a challenge. 
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THE Daily Chronicle, which is occasionally capable of seeing 
things as they are, and fully appreciates the disastrous position 
— into which the Government have manceuvred 
Conflicting : 
themselves, unblushingly advocates a com- 
Cooks. . ; ‘ 
promise. According to our contemporary, if 
the Lords “accept the main principles of the Bill, then there 
are some amendments which the Government on its side might 
feel able to admit.” These not inconsiderable concessions are 
thus specified by the Daily Chronicle, which is understood to 
have the largest circulation of any Liberal newspaper : 


(1) Clause 7 might be omitted ; that is the clause which enacts expressly 
that “the parent shall not be under any obligation to cause the child to 
attend” during the time set apart for religious education. The clause was 
carried by a very narrow majority in the House of Commons; and its omission 
would leave things in this respect as they stand at present. 

(2) With regard to religious instruction in “ordinary facilities” schools, 
local authorities might be allowed to let existing teachers give the denomina- 
tional teaching, if they desire and are desired to do so. As we have often 
pointed out, this concession would not touch the question of tests ; for, by the 
Bill, existing teachers (whether “tested” or not) are to retain their posts. 

(3) With regard to “extended facilities,” the Government’s limitation of 
these to urban areas might fairly be abolished. The essence of the matter, 
as again we have often argued, is not whether a district be ‘‘urban” or 
“ rural” (terms, by the way, which in law sometimes bear no relation to their 
popular usage) ; the essential question is whether in any given district there 
is or is not public school accommodation for the children of parents who do 
not desire extended facilities. If equal accommodation exists in an urban 
area and in a rural, there is no logical defence for giving to the former facilities 
denied to the latter. 

(4) Again, we incline to think that the requirement of a four-fifths majority 

in order to obtain extended facilities might be reduced—say, to three-fourths 
—without destroying any essential principle of the Bill. The intention of the 
clause is to allow extended facilities in schools which, on a. ballot, are 
found to be palpably and in a preponderating degree of denominational 
inclination. 
On top of all this confused thinking and conflicting advice 
comes the redoubtable Mr. Perks and his two hundred Non- 
conformist Members of Parliament, who are signing the 
following memorial to the Prime Minister : 

We, the undersigned Nonconformist members of the House of Commons, 
in view of the fact that the amendments already made in the Education Bill 
by the House of Lords have transformed the Bill from being a measure which 
was intended to secure to the country a national system of education into a 
measure of even more sectarian character than the Act of 1go2, urge his 
Majesty’s Government to reject the amendments of the House of Lords en 
bloc when the Bill is returned for the consideration of the House of Commons. 


Taking it all in all, it is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, and we 
have no desire to obtrude unwelcome advice upon the Liberal 
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Party. All we ask is that the Unionist Peers shall act in the 
spirit of the admirable speech of the Primate at Lambeth Palace 
on November 22, in replying to a deputation of Church mug- 
wumps. After expressing his sympathy with those who desired 
“a settlement ...asa part of a great national system,” the Arch- 
bishop declared that ‘this settlement must not be purchased 
by a sacrifice of principle.” If the House of Lords will only 
stand firm, they will get all they want. This does not mean 
that they should insist on the letter of every amendment, some 
of which might be used for bargaining purposes. The Cabinet 
has not yet made up what it is pleased to call its “mind,” so no 
one can predict how the issue will end. The only certainty is 
that there will not be a General Election on the Education Bill. 


THE courageous example of the House of Lords, the remarkable 
rout of the Progressive pirates at the Metropolitan municipal 
elections, and other indications of public nausea 
towards his Majesty’s Government, have contri- , 
buted to put some life into his Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, and to stimulate their fighting 
efficiency. We would not, however, mislead our readers by 
suggesting that the country is within a hundred years of desiring 
the restoration of “the old gang to the old places,” for, as 
we have repeatedly pointed out, a drastic change in the higher 
personnel of the Unionist Party is a condition precedent to 
its recovery of the confidence of the country. It is no less 
advisable that our Front Benchers should abandon their purely 
negative and critical attitude towards political problems—though 
criticism is admittedly one of the main functions of an Opposi- 
tion—and develop a practical, positive, constructive policy, with- 
out which we can never hope to regain the adherence of that 
portion of the electorate who were the mainstay of the Unionist 
cause for the last twenty years, and who only abandoned us at 
the last election owing to our own ineptitude. We had ceased 
to deserve their support. For some years, as a Party, we had 
lost sight of questions vital to the industrial democracy, while 
our general management of national affairs was not calculated 
to excite enthusiasm in any quarter. So far Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is the solitary member of the late Government who 
has shown any appreciation of these elementary and self-evident 
truths, though it is satisfactory to know that more than one of 
his colleagues endorse his diagnosis of the situation, and may be 
expected to pronounce themselves in a similar sense at the oppor- 
tune moment. In any case it is all to the good that the Parlia- 
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mentary achievements of the Opposition thisautumn should mark 
an improvement on their performances during the spring and 
summer. In spite of theirludicrous numbers in the division lobby, 
where for some mysterious and hitherto unexplained reason they 
rarely muster more than half their full strength, Mr. Balfour and 
his followers have confronted the huge Ministerial host with 
much spirit and no little success in debate, and have succeeded 
in teaching the numerous Nonconformist hooligans who throng 
the opposite benches that Parliamentary discussion consists of 
something more than howling down one’s opponents. The 
Nationalists never have and never will learn manners; but the 
Labour Party, although new to the House, have on the whole 
set a good example of tolerance and fair play. As a minority 
likely to find themselves in ever acuter conflict with the majority, 
they are sufficiently intelligent to recognise the wisdom of uphold- 
ing the rights of minorities. Moreover, the Labour Party is 
mainly composed of practical men who know what they want, 
as may be gathered from the instructive article which Mr. 
Jowett, the Labour member for Bradford, contributes to this 
number. This gives them a distinct pull over Nonconformist 
Radicals, who habitually cultivate hysteria, and Irish Nationalists 
who systematically practise histrionics. 


More than once during the last few weeks the Government, in 
spite of its tyrannical tactics and record majority, which we 
Free Trade must always bear in weve is not a real ‘majority, 
as it bears no proportion to the relative voting 
ann Penensy- strength of the Radicals and Unionists at the 
General Election,* has been brought to its bearings by the pluck 
and persistence of the Opposition, while the hollowness of 
Ministerial plans and pretences has been effectively exposed to 
the public gaze. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and _his 
colleagues constitute a disorganised hypocrisy, whose members 
have not yet learnt to give harmonious explanations of their 
proposals, while their incapacity as constructive legislators is 
only surpassed by the mean shifts by which they endeavour 
to conceal it, and their abject surrenders when seriously tackled. 
* In his presidential address at the Royal Statistical Society (November 20) 
Sir Richard Biddulph Martin pointed out that “at the last General Election 
the total number of Liberal and Labour votes cast in Great Britain was 
2,818,050, which secured 428 seats in the House of Commons, while the 
2,200,898 Unionist votes won 139. Thus each Liberal or Labour member 
represented only 6584 voters, while every Unionist member represented 15,833. 
If each side had returned the number of representatives which its numerical 
strength justified, there would have been only 318 in the Liberal and Labour 
Parties combined against 248 Unionists.” 
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While the House of Lords has been engaged in pricking the 
Birreligious Education bubble, the House of Commons has been 
expending its energies upon one measure only more ludicrous 
than another, and in private all the serious members of the 
Liberal Party—and there are many serious and sensible Liberals 
in the House of Commons, though so far they have been too 
modest to manifest themselves—acknowledge the blundering of 
their leaders and regard the future of their Party with profound 
misgiving. Mr. Masterman, the Radical member for West Ham, 
who is always interesting, points out in a thoughtful article 
entitled “ Liberalism and Labour” in the November number of 
the Nineteenth Century, how grossly Ministers are wasting time. 
“In the present Parliament Social Reform has not got beyond 
its rhetorical stage. One-sixth, perhaps one-fifth of its life has 
passed without any definite Government measure being advanced 
dealing directly with the problems of poverty, which are the vital 
questions before England of the Twentieth Century.” This 
admission of a Free Trader who is also an earnest Social 
Reformer, that poverty is the crying problem in Cobdenite 
England, is distinctly significant, because poverty is not the 
problem in either Protectionist America, Protectionist Germany, 
or Protectionist France. Our Radicals are, however, far too 
busy in dishing their opponents to spare any attention to Social 
Reforms, which, having served their purpose in collecting votes 
last January, may not improbably be relegated to the next 
General Election. 


THE project which excites most Radical enthusiasm is the 
Plural Voting Bill, introduced by an amiable political fargeur Mr. 
L. V. Harcourt, whose normal duties as First 
Commissioner of Works consist in cleaning 
up the Public Parks and repairing the Royal 
Palaces. In the intervals of these useful avocations he has 
been permitted to pose as a “constructive statesman” by 
introducing a Bill for the perpetuation of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Government by removing the particular “anomaly” 
in our electoral system which is believed to handicap the 
Radical Party at the polls, by prohibiting any elector under 
severe penalties from exercising more than one vote, no matter 
how great may be his stake in other constituencies. Ministers 
cynically decline to touch the still more glaring “ anomalies” 
which hamper their opponents. While proclaiming the sacred 
principle of “one man one vote,” they refuse to accept its 
corollary of “one vote one value.’ In other words, they 
desire to preserve the present scandal whereby less than 1000 
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electors in an Irish constituency return a member to Parlia- 
ment, while more than ten times as many in an English 
constituency may remain unrepresented. The only discover- 
able pretext for this detestable discrimination is, that these 
favoured Irish constituencies return Nationalists, while British 
constituencies are capable of electing Unionists. This is 
playing politics with loaded dice, a game which has never 
paid in the long run in this country. As the Outlook points 
out, the Plural Voting Bill, by disfranchising several hundred 
thousand Englishmen, would accentuate the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland and the under-representation of the pre- 
dominant partner. At the same time we fully associate 
ourselves with all the strictures which have ever been passed 
by the Spectator on the fatal folly of the late Government in 
neglecting to assure the Union by giving Great Britain her 
proper quota of representatives in the united Parliament. No 
explanation of this laches has ever been vouchsafed, though 
it is commonly credited to the disastrous influence of Mr. 
George Wyndham, who preferred dabbling in Devolution to 
strengthening the Union. Happily this failure of the late Govern- 
ment in no way affects the imperative duty of fhe House of 
Lords to insist as it has effectually done on previous occasions, 
that Reform and Re-distribution form one indivisible problem, 
and must be simultaneously dealt with. We repeat our previously 
expressed hope that the Plural Voting Bill, which has been felici- 
tously christened the “ Bannermandering Bill” by Mr. Bonar Law, 
will be summarily refused a second reading when it reaches the 
Upper House. It is being forced through the House of Com- 
mons by the usual methods. In rejecting this measure it should 
be made clear to the nation that the Lords favour a comprehen- 
sive measure of electoral reform. We should like to see the 
General Election decided in one day, as the present system 
of spreading the orgy over three weeks is intolerable. Such 
a change would automatically dispose of any grave abuses in 
Plural Voting, without going to the extreme length of prohibit- 
ing any man from giving more than one vote. There is also 
something to be said for the Second Ballot, unless we adopt 
the alternative system of Proportional Representation, which 
is only ruled out by so-called practical politicians because it 
involves a certain intellectual effort. The question of reform- 
ing the House of Lords itself is also worthy of attention. 
The views expressed by Lord Newton in his suggestive article 
are widely held in Unionist circles, in spite of the efforts 
of our Mandarins to stifle independent opinion and to dis- 
courage all constructive policy. 
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THE House of Commons has also devoted several days and, at 
least, one memorable night, to an ill-considered and mischievous 
measure introduced by a raw and callow landlord, 
Mr. Agar Robartes, who was unseated on petition, 
which—such is the mental poverty of the Treasury 
Bench—was actually adopted as a Ministerial measure, and 
has been driven through the House of Commons by the whole 
strength of Ministerial machinery. Under the plausible pretext 
of “compensation for improvements,” this Land Tenure Bill 
would inflict the maximum of injury upon landlords with the 
minimum of advantage to the tenant., It would set up something 
similar to the disastrous dual system in England, at the very 
moment when we are devoting 150 millions of public money to 
getting rid of it in Ireland, and it would involve untold litiga- 
tion and corresponding ill-will, It is less a social than a 
political measure for the express purpose of embittering the 
present relations, which are on the whole satisfactory, between 
English landlords and tenants, who, as Conservatives, Radi- 
cals are anxious to set at loggerheads. It is alleged that the 
present Cabinet contains at least half a dozen lawyers, which 
fully accounts for their ardour in pushing a Bill for the pro- 
motion of litigation. It is not only Conservatives who resent 
the Land Tenure Bill, as is shown by debates and divisions re- 
vealing a distinct cave in the Liberal ranks ; and we may assume 
that for every Ministerialist who has the courage to speak or 
vote against it, at least ten are privately cursing it. However, it 
is thought to be a useful ingredient in the accepted policy of 
“filling up the cup,” and the “ House of Landlords” will be 
challenged to reject it. But the ignorance displayed by the 
Cockney advocates of this egregious measure, few of whom know 
a horse from a cow or a turnip from a carrot, will serve as a 
useful foil to the Peers who understand agriculture, and will 
have no difficulty in exposing the absurdities and unworkableness 
of this Bill. The Opposition in the House of Commons 
effected some useful modifications in the Land Tenure Bill, but 
some surprise has been caused by the blessing it received on 
Third Reading from the Unionist Front Bench. However the 
House of Lords may elect to treat this Bill, we would renew our 
plea for the adoption of a constructive Unionist policy. In fram- 
ing it, our leaders should derive invaluable assistance from the 
Report of the Agricultural Committee of the Tariff Commission 
which we hope to discuss on a future occasion. As against 
the dual system, to which the Radicals are rashly commiting 
themselves, let us take a leaf out of the German book by creating 
a peasant proprietary by a free employment of national credit, 
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It would be a beneficial transaction to all parties concerned, and 
would materially add to the stability of the State. It would be 
the salvation, and it is the only possible salvation, of rural 
England. 


AMONG other aids to “ filling up the cup” are a grotesque Scotch 
Land Bill, which would practically enable any man calling 
himself a tenant to appropriate any property he 
happened to fancy belonging to any man labelled 
a landlord; and the Town Tenants (Ireland) 
Bill, which, like the English Land Tenure Bill, was introduced 
by a private member, and has been suddenly seized upon 
by the Government and pushed through the House by the 
gag and guillotine, in order to placate the Irish Nationalists, 
Like its British counterpart it has a political object, viz., to 
thrust a ramrod into the -relations between urban _land- 
lords and urban tenants in Ireland, who, in the North at any 
rate, are usually Uniouists. It disturbs all existing contracts 
and, contrary to the principles of all our legislation, it is retro 
spective, and not only gives the tenant compensation for any 
“ improvements” he may effect, but even for those he may have in- 
herited, the word “ improvement” being, of course, always inter- 
preted against the landlord. Few persons will be imposed on by 
this succession of “ monkey tricks,” which, so far from embarrass- 
ing the House of Lords, materially strengthen its position as a 
revising Chamber. The public are getting daily object-lessons 
in the incapacity and unfitness of the House of Commons as a 
Legislature, and the idea of converting such a body into a one- 
Chambered Autocracy becomes more ludicrous with every week 
that passes. The only two measures from which Ministers stand 
to gain any credit are the Merchant Shipping Bill and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill, both borrowed from the Unionist 
répertoire, though they have suffered somewhat in the process. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who is regarded on both sides of the 
House as the worst Home Secretary since the spacious days of 
Mr. Ayrton, showed during the discussions in Grand Committee 
that he had no knowledge or opinions on the subject of Work- 
men’s Compensation. Mr. Lloyd-George has done distinctly 
better with the Merchant Shipping Bill, but he has unfortunately 
introduced a fatal discrimination in favour of the foreigner 
(probably prompted from Potsdam). He induced the House 
of Commons to reverse the decision of the Grand Committee 
making the load-line regulation applicable to foreign vessels in 
British ports. Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Arnold Forster, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain vigorously, though unsuccessfully, protested 
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against the President of the Board of Trade’s action. As the 
Outlook points out, “The very inwardness of Cobdenism was 
revealed by the majority which deliberately reimposed a serious 
handicap upon home shipping in home waters.” It is the plain 
duty of the House of Lords to eliminate this “graceful con- 
cession” to Germany and to restore equality of opportunity as 
between Englishmen and foreigners. We see at every turn that 
Free Trade means Preference for the Foreigner and Prejudice 
to the Englishman. 


THE great trump card in the Radical game with the House of 
Lords—described by Mr. Lloyd-George as “a game of football,” 
though it more nearly resembles poker, in that it 

bing consists of bluff—was to have been the Trade 
‘ Disputes Bill. We were promised the spectacle 

of a foregone contest between “a hereditary Chamber represent- 
ing no one but itself,” and a united proletariat comprising or- 
ganised and unorganised Labour. Such a struggle could only 
have ended one way. Radicals cannot conceal their chagrin 
at the miscarriage of their tactics, and the entire Ministerial Press, 
from the Westminster Gazette to the Tribune, is weeping bitter tears 
at the refusal of the Peers to play into the hands of their 
enemies. Ex hypothesi the Bill was to have been “sent up” 
backed by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons, 
and the Peers were to deal with it as they have dealt with the 
Education Bill. At the ensuing General Election the Unionist 
Party would once again have been “snowed under,” and the 
country would have passed permanently under an unchallenge- 
able Radical régime. This magnificent mirage has been dissipated, 
though it cannot be said that statesmen on either side of politics 
have greatly distinguished themselves in the process. On the 


face of it, the Trade Disputes Bill is a monstrous measure, con- 


sciously creating a “ privileged proletariat,” if we are to believe 
the Attorney-General. Henceforward a Trade Union can do 
no actionable wrong during a strike, even though its agents 
deliberately destroy property and inflict personal injuries either 
on their opponents or even upon innocent third parties. Trade 
Unions will enjoy “benefit of clergy,” to use another striking 
phrase, coined by Sir F. Lawson Walton in his salad days, 
when he believed that he would be allowed to legislate in 
accordance with his convictions. As our readers are aware, 
the Government made an abject surrender to Mr. Keir Hardie, 
and during the debates in the House of Commons the Attor- 
ney-General, as well as Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith, 
donned the penitential sheet and publicly recanted their brave 
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declarations against the principle of Trade Union immunity. 
These pitiable performances will not soon be forgotten by those 
who had the misfortune to see them. The humiliation of 
great, wise, and eminent men is always an odious spec- 
tacle. As practical people we have steadily recognised that 
the repeal of the Taff Vale decision was one of the few issues 
clearly put before the electorate in January, and that Unionist 
policy, or rather want of policy, on this question was a contri- 
butory cause to our debacle. 1f there is anything in the doctrine 
of mandate, there was a mandate for the protection of Trade 
Union funds, and from the outset it was obvious that however 
monstrous the measure the Opposition would be unable to 
modify it. They might have been wiser, and would certainly 
have been warier in washing their hands of the whole business. 


As it was, the Unionist Party showed a curious lack of “in- 
telligent anticipation,’ because, after vigorously fighting it 
A Belated clause by clause, Mr. Balfour suddenly turned 
Blessing. round at the eleventh hour, threw over his 

followers, and gave the Trade Disputes Bill a 
belated blessing on the Third Reading. Its supporters are 
not mollified by this action, while stalwart opponents like 
the Spectator and Professor Dicey, who have conducted a 
gallant campaign against heavy odds, are not unnaturally exas- 
erated at finding themselves left in the lurch. The Outlook, 
which has throughout grasped the possibilities of the situation, 
rejoices at Mr. Balfour’s tardy conversion to its views, which 
makes it impossible for the House of Lords to interfere with a 
measure on which they could not hope to get their way, while their 
defeat would involve many greater issues. The best excuse for 
the Bill was that of Mr. Simon, the Radical member for Waltham- 
stow, who is recognised as one of the most promising members 
of this Parliament, although so far he has spoken little :—“ For 
thirty years—from 1871 to 1901, the year of the Taff Vale decision 
—although Trade Unions were during that period the objects 
often of criticism and attack, in no single case, in no single 
court, and on no single occasion, did any lawyer ever advise an 
action against a Trade Union.” Mr. Shackleton, perhaps the most 
impressive of the Labour Members, contended in the same 
debate that Trade Unions had not misused the power they had 
practically possessed before the Taff Vale decision, and had not 
in the interval deteriorated in temper or intentions, Mr. 
Balfour acknowledged that the law, based upon the Conservative 
measure of thirty years ago, was the same as it would be under 
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the Bill. He had been struck by the absence of employers’ 
opposition, and he had “listened in vain during these debates for 
any specific instance in which harm was done by the fact that 
the law was supposed to be what it is going to be made.” Mr. 
Balfour scouted the idea that the Bill would be changed by the 
Peers, from which we may infer that Lord Lansdowne will not offer 
any serious opposition, which will be a relief to most thinking 
Unionists, however unenthusiastic they may feel over the closing 
scene in the House of Commons when the Bill was carried without 
serious opposition. For months past we have advised the Peers 
for practical tactical reasons, of which we are in no way ashamed, 
because they correspond with national interests, to accept this Bill 
substantially as they find it—though care must be taken that it 
shall not be expanded to cover Irish boycotting in any shape or 
form—and to content themselves with amending the Education 
Bill and the Land Bill, and rejecting the Plural Voting Bill. 
It is unfair to ask the House of Lords to do everything ; 
but the history of the Trade Disputes Bill strengthens the case for 
creating a stronger Second Chamber, which would not feel 
its existence endangered every time it corrected a House of 
Commons blunder. 


WHILE, as we have seen, the Opposition are giving indications of 
increasing efficiency, we cannot refrain from echoing the 
amazement of the Spectator at the stony in- 

mer oad difference of our Front Benches towards the 
; Government’s successive raids on the British 
Navy. The same observation applies to the apathy of the 
Unionist Press as a whole, which, with the brilliant exception 
of the Standard, which appears to be growing more effective 
every day, and the Spectator itself, which has rendered conspicu- 
ous public service by its admirable articles on the vagaries of 
the Admiralty (while the Globe can always be reckoned a 
staunch upholder of the big Navy) there has hardly been any 
serious attempt to open the eyes of the public to the high crimes 
and misdemeanours perpetrated week by week by Lord Tweed- 
mouth and his complaisant colleagues in Whitehall. While the 
politicians are allowed to usurp the functions of the sea-lords, 
the sea-lords are playing the politician by inspiring their jour- 
nalistic jackals in the Army and Navy Gazette and other more 
important organs to circulate grotesque insinuations and 
childish misstatements concerning the “naval scare,” while they 
endeavour to bemuse the public by mystifying memoranda. 
It is all very un-English, peculiarly unsailorlike, and highly 
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detrimental to the prestige of the Admiralty. The facts are so 
clearly and forcibly set forth by Mr. H. W, Wilson in an article 
in this number, to which we would particularly direct our readers’ 
attention, that we need not recapitulate them here, and shall 
content ourselves with reiterating our surprise at the connivance 
of Mr. Balfour and his colleagues in the partial demobilisation 
of the British Navy, and the equally deplorable attitude of the 
newspapers. What has become of those great journals which 
used to lead the nation on naval affairs? Have they become 
Little Navyites ? Are they suffering from sleeping sickness, or 
are they merely hypnotised by Sir John Fisher ? As the creator 
of the Committee of National Defence, which was supposed 
to afford some guarantee for the continuity of our defensive 
policy, Mr. Balfour might have been expected to intervene, 
but he remains a silent accomplice of the Premier’s public 
pronouncement against the two-Power standard, and of the 
subsequent steps to give effect to that disastrous declaration. 
Among the very few members of Parliament who have distin- 
guished themselves at this grave crisis in the fate of British 
Sea-power is Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, Liberal member for King’s 
Lynn, whose conduct should not be forgotten by his con- 
stituents. 


ALTHOUGH the subject of Tariff Reform has been practically 
boycotted by the official Leader of the Opposition ever since his 
Tariff Reform. declaration on St. Valentine's Day that it would 

be “the first constructive work” of the Unionist 
Party on its return to power, there is abundant evidence of the 
vitality of the cause. On November 2 Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
as his father’s deputy, addressed one of the most magnificent meet- 
ings ever held in the South of England, at Canterbury, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Hardinge, who has shown what energy 
and enthusiasm can do in the County of Kent. The ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech was fully worthy of the occasion. He 
held his great audience from his opening to his closing sentence. 
We rejoice at Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s rapid progress in 
popular favour, and we attach immense value to his explicit 
declaration : “The cause of Tariff Reform is now the accepted 
policy of one of the great parties of the State, proclaimed by its 
leaders, endorsed by the great organisations which represent it, 
and which are pledged that it shall be our first constructive work 
when the country again entrusts us with authority. From pledges 
such as these there is no turning back—we could not if we would, 
and we would not if we could.” Although the Conservative Central 
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Office continues to intrigue against all Tariff Reform candidatures, 
it is not insignificant that the chief Conservative Whip, SirAlexander 
Acland Hood, should have felt constrained to avow himself some- 
thing very near a “ whole-hogger ” in the sympathetic.atmosphere 
of the Liverpool Conservative Club on October 29. After pointing 
out that the Income Tax, the great reserve of our money power 
in war, was maintained at an exhausting figure in time of peace, 
he declared that the time had come for overhauling our entire 
system of national finance. “If we are to maintain the defensive 
forces of the Empire at a proper standard, to meet the ever 
increasing demands of domestic legislation, and to be in a position 
to deal with foreign countries in regard to the competition 
grievously injuring many of our industries, and if we are to 
undertake a fiscal policy which will bind the Colonies closer to 
the Mother Country, taxation must be placed upon a broader 
basis.” Lord Stanley, another “ Free Trade” member of the last 
Cabinet, seems to have spoken in the same sense on the same 
occasion ; while Lord Londonderry, who has been the heart and 
soul of the official cabal against Mr. Chamberlain, stated in a 
speech at West Hartlepool on October 27, that from whatever 
point of view they looked at it, “‘they were all more or less Tariff 
Reformers.” We venture to predict that a great many other 
people will become “more or less Tariff Reformers” when they 
have mastered the remarkable Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Tariff Commission, setting forth the heartbreaking 
story of the decline of British agriculture as it has never been 
told before, and still more when they fully grasp the meaning 
of the declarations of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr, 
Asquith in favour of universal Old Age Pensions. Even the 
Spectator can see that Old Age Pensions spell Tariff Reform, 
hence the consternation in Wellington Street. 


M. CLEMENGCEAU’S first appearance as French Prime Minister 
after a lifetime of destructive criticism excited immense interest, 
The and when he mounted the tribune on November 5, 
the Chamber of Deputies was crammed from 
floor to ceiling. As our readers are aware, 
M. Clemenceau is a Senator, but in France all 
Ministers have the right of speaking (though not the right of 
voting) in both Houses, even when they belong to neither. This 
has always seemed to us a sensible arrangement, which we 
should do well to adopt. Why should not some intelligent 
legislator introduce a short Bill into the British Parliament 
to enable any Minister to address either House? It is one 


Clemenceau 
Cabinet. 
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of those reforms which every one outside the Mandarinate 
would cordially welcome, while the more intelligent Mandarins 
acknowledge its desirability. It would inflict no injustice upon 
either Party, even if it disturbed certain cherished personal 
vested interests, because while the Conservatives might gain 
from the occasional appearance of a Peer Minister in the House 
of Commons, the humiliating position of the Liberals in “ another 
place” would be materially relieved if Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. John Morley were able to address the Lords. 
M. Clemengeau’s ministerial statement began by reviewing 
the Ministerial crisis caused by M. Sarrien’s retirement owing 
to failing health, of which opportunity had been taken “ to form 
the Government as nearly as possible in harmony with the 
national representation, so as to secure the prompt execution of 
the mandate received from the electors.” Being in conformity 
with that mandate, “our foreign policy is known to you in 
advance, for the country has no more changed its mind as to its 
resolve to maintain peace—peace with dignity—than as to its 
persistent vindication of Republican right.” 


We must accept the conditions of international equilibrium which the present 
state of Europe imposes on all nations. At a moment when the peace of the 
civilised world rests upon the ferce of arms how could we disarm—that is to 
say, destroy with our own hands the supreme guarantee of our independence? 
Until the happy but uncertain day when the existing régime among nations 
can be modified, our first duty towads our country is not toallow its defensive 
strength to be weakened in any of its elements. Our international evfentes 
are an important part of that defensive strength. In exerting ourselves to 
cultivate and to improve our good relations with all Governments we shall 
be careful to maintain and develop an alliance contracted mutually in the 
interest of peace, as also friendships which we have had the opportunity of 


testing. 

British statesmen please copy. The domestic situation was no 
less clearly defined, the Ministerial object being “to instal 
democracy definitely in the Government, to organise it, to 
regulate it, to introduce moderation in its exercise of power, 
and so to consolidate it.” The Army, while, being steadily 
democratised, would be maintained in a condition to face without 
shocks all eventualities, and among several military reforms to be 
introduced by General Picquart, the Minister of War (to whom 
we publish an appreciative sonnet by Mr. Justice Darling), is a 
measure for the suppression of courts-martial. The laicisation of 
schools would be completed by the abrogation of the Falloux 
Law, which would put an end to the privileges granted to private 
intermediate education, but the greatest task before the Govern- 
ment was the execution of the Separation Law, so as to assure 
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all citizens the full exercise of liberty of conscience. While 
taking into account inveterate prejudices, they would take care 
to bar the way against any fresh attacks by that spirit of domina- 
tion which was particularly formidable when emanating from a 
foreign authority and subject to foreign influence. While assur- 
ing liberty of worship, they would apply all the provisions of the 
law, and if the penalties already provided appeared to be insuf- 
ficient, they would not hesitate to propose others. 


A HOST of reforms would be introduced by the new Minister of 
Labour (M. Viviani), inter alia a Ten Hours Bill, an Agri- 

cultural Labourers’ Compensation Bill, a measure 
A Vote of ; "ade “ee 
efor hety to assure the rights of Trade Unions by civil 

sanctions, and another to regulate the status of 
State employées, which, while granting them the right of com- 
bination and safe-guarding them against arbitrary treatment, 
“ would hold them to the accomplishment of their duty towards 
the State.” There would be a Bill to buy up the Western Railway, 
another to regulate mines, with a forfeiture clause in the event of 
Companies refusing to adopt the necessary measures of security. 
The key to their whole programme lay in the financial situa- 
tion, which was the principal Ministerial pre-occupation. A 
conventional warning against extravagance was followed by the 
suggestive statement that real but temporary difficulties could not 
justify the postponement of Democratic reforms. A progres- 
sive Income-tax Bill, and, if necessary, a Bill to tax capital, 
would be introduced. M. Clemengeau’s declaration, though 
full of controversial matter, was so explicit that, according 
to the Times Paris correspondent, who keeps the British 
public so admirably informed on French affairs, intending 
interpellators who had contemplated raising a debate on the 
general policy of the Cabinet, renounced their right to 
speak ; and one of them, M. Rabier, moved a vote of confidence 
in the Ministry, which was carried by 395 to 96. The theory 
that M. Clemenceau had formed a “Cabinet of creatures” is 
discredited by the Parliamentary performances of several of his 
colleagues, notably M. Viviani, and M. Briand (the Minister of 
Public Worship), who on a subsequent day, in a masterly and 
moderate speech, expounded the policy of the Cabinet towards the 
Church. While Ministers refuse to negotiate with the Vatican, they 
are disposed to give the ecclesiastical authorities ample breathing 
space, after the fatal December 11, in which to recover their 


heads and to put their house in order. There will be no arbitrary 
closing of churches. 
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THE Spectator reminds us that M. Clemenceau is “as strong a 
Free Trader as Napoleon III.” And yet here he is at the head 
of a great majority announcing a multitude of 
measures covering the whole field of social 
activity without making the faintest reference to 
Free Trade, or giving any pledge to modify the Méline 
Tariff which ex hypothesi has been ruining France for 
half a generation. As the Spectator explains, 1M. Clemen- 
geau recognises that “on that subject public opinion must 
govern.” The fact is that the fiscal question has for all prac- 
tical purposes ceased to be controversial in France. It is a 
chose jugée. Contrary to the Cobdenite allegation, the Re- 
public has prospered so prodigiously under Protection and 
Colonial Preference that no Cabinet’s life would be worth an 
hour’s purchase if it were even suspected of flirting with Free 
Trade. The episode destroys two favourite objections to Tariff 
Reform. In the first place, we have been told ad nauseam 
that foreign nations are sick to death of Protection, and that 
if we only possess our souls in patience we shall see the 
disappearance of—or, at any rate, a substantial reduction in— 
existing Tariffs. In the second place, it is assiduously asserted 
that Protection involves perpetual tampering with the Tariff, 
with the accompanying evils of “lobbying,” “ logrolling,” 
corruption, &c. As usual, our opponents are indifferent to the 
facts. There is no serious Free Trade movement at the present 
time in any great competitive community. Then, again, Protec- 
tion secures stability. The Dingley Tariff in the United States 
and the Méline Tariff in France are already ancient history, while 
the Bilow Tariff in Germany bears every appearance of per- 
manence. The British tariff is more frequently tampered with 


than any of them. 


A Notable 
Omission. 


THERE are glad tidings for the long-suffering public, whom the 
motor has “‘ come to slay.’”” Motor-maniacs are betaking them- 

~_ selves to flight, which, if more perilous to its 
Fane Sania devotees, is likely to be less noxious to the rest 
of the community than road-hogging. The Daily Mail, pre- 
sumably to celebrate its rout of the Free Trade Soap Trust, 
offers the magnificent prize of £10,000 to “the first person, 
being a member of an established Aero Club, who flies in one 
day from a given spot within five miles of the London office of 
the Daily Mail to a given spot within five miles of the Man- 
chester office of the Daily Mail,” while the French news- 
paper, the Matin, offers a handsome prize, which has been 
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augmented by public subscription to another £10,000, for a 
flight from Paris to London in 1908. Let us hope that these 
attractions, which are accumulating, will absorb the attention 
of those who mistake speed for progress, during the next 
few years. M. Santos-Dumont, the Brazilian enthusiast, 
declares that “the future is to the aeroplane.” We trust he may 
be a true prophet, because in that case the reign of the road-hog, 
who is making this small island so utterly intolerable to the 
majority of its inhabitants, isnearingitsend. Rural England will 
once again become inhabitable, the children of our villages will no 
longer carry their lives in their hands, cottage gardens will have 
a chance, and the class animosities which have been aroused by 
the callousness of many motorists, and most chauffeurs, will 
abate. The political aspects of the problem might become 
serious. Let us hope, however, that the day is far distant 
when it will be possible for a fleet of flying transports from 
Potsdam to elude our winged battleships and deposit German 
army corps in Hyde Park. 


THE State visit of the King and Queen of Norway and that very 
important and exceedingly popular personage Prince Olaf to 
this country, was from every point of view except 
the weather, a brilliant success. It has naturally 
revived interest in the former Anglo-French undertaking to de- 
fend Sweden and Norway, which tfso facto lapsed on the recent 
divorce of those two countries. Englishmen would like to see 
the security and integrity of all three Scandinavian Kingdoms 
(Sweden, Norway, and Denmark) placed beyond the reach of 
danger, and it may be hoped that diplomatic pourparlers with 
that object may be now on foot. , , , Although we are not 
prepared to dispute the charges brought by the Congo Reform 
Association against the Congo Free State, and freely admit that 
that country is probably a hell upon earth, we have taken no 
part in the agitation, to which successive British Ministers have 
succumbed, and we regret Sir Edward Grey’s recent statement 
that, failing decisive action by Belgium and the Powers, this 
country would take it upon herself to intervene, because it too 
closely resembles our Armenian policy, which has been a dire 
disaster for all parties concerned. We should greatly injure 
British interests without doing a jot or tittle to alleviate the cruel 
lot of the unfortunate Congolese victims of King Leopold’s greed. 
The “great assassin” has triumphed over British humanitarians 
all along the line. So will the Belgian Moloch. , , , The 
retirement of Sir Mortimer Durand from the British Embassy 
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in Washington has given rumour an opportunity of alarming 
the public. We refuse to believe that Sir Edward Grey will 
allow this critical post to become the dumping-ground for 
used-up politicians. The ideal man for Washington can 
probably be found within the diplomatic service if he is 
zealously |sought for. , , , The extent of the rout of the Pro- 
gressive Partv at the London Borough Council Elections may 
be gathered from the fact that whereas the old Councils con- 
sisted of 587 Conservatives, 634 Progressives, 86 Independents, 
9 Independent Conservatives, and 40 Labour members, the new 
Councils are thus constituted : Municipal Reformers (i.e., Con- 
servatives), 959; Progressives, 272; Independents, 97 ; Labour 
and Socialists, 34. Since the election the Progressives have re- 
ceived another knock-down blow from the publication of the Re- 
port of Mr. Davy, the Chief Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, on the Poplar scandals, disclosing a municipal debauch 
which cannot fail to affect the London County Council Elections 
next March, when it may be hoped that the great Radical strong- 
hold will be carried by the Municipal Reformers. , , , Among 
numerous attractive autumn publications may be noted the fas- 
cinating Personal and Literary Letters of Robert First Earl of Lytton 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). As these volumes are edited by Lady 
Betty Balfour, it is unnecessary to say anything in praise of the 
arrangement of the matter. There is also the Life and Letters of 
Sir Leslie Stephen (Duckworth & Co.), which has been entrusted 
to the competent and sympathetic hands of Mr. F. W. Maitland. 
By a mournful coincidence, this book appeared almost on the 
very day of the untimely death of Sir Leslie Stephen’s eldest son, 
Mr. Thoby Stephen, at the age of twenty-five—an event which 
has cast a shadow over a large and devoted circle of friends, by 
whom he was loved, and who had confidently looked forward to 
seeing him walking in the footsteps of the most remarkable 
members of a remarkable family. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
COUNTRY 


AT a moment when a serious conflict between the two Houses 
of Parliament appears to be imminent one of the first 
reflections which must occur to every impartial member 
of the Unionist Party is that, as regards the House of 
Lords, his leaders have with exceptional want of foresight 
continually played into the hands of their political opponents. 
During the recent ten years of Unionist Administrations not 
only was no attempt whatever made to introduce any kind 
of reform into that assembly, but it was steadily and con- 
sistently ignored, much in the same way as a wealthy but 
unfashionable uncle is habitually ignored by his more dashing 
relatives until circumstances arise which necessitate financial 
or other assistance. Circumstances have now arisen which 
force the Unionist leaders to turn to the House of Lords for 
assistance in an acute emergency, and if the latter is equal to 
the task expected of it, it will certainly not be due to any 
intelligent anticipation on the part of those who are responsible 
for the policy of the party. 

If the House of Commons, even when containing a Conserva- 
tive majority, was an ideal and irreproachable assembly, whose 
proceedings were invariably characterised by wisdom and 
justice, it would no doubt be advisable for the Lords to con- 
tent themselves with the humble duty of registering its de- 
cisions ; but there is nothing to justify this assumption, although 
it appeared to prevail during the last two Parliaments, and all 
complaints and protests on the part of an aggrieved Second 
Chamber were met solely with bland but unconvincing 
apologies. It must be honestly admitted that the treatment of 
the peers during the above period went far to justify the 
Radical contention that the former are content to efface them- 
selves during a Conservative régime, and that, in spite of this 
contemptuous treatment, the House of Lords should stand as 
high as it undoubtedly does in public estimation is a striking 
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tribute to its merits. It might, however, conceivably stand higher 
still if the Unionist majority in the House of Lords had shown 
itself somewhat less docile ; and if, instead of constantly “ taking 
it lying down” from a sense of excessive loyalty,a single Govern- 
ment Bill had been thrown out, that assembly would possibly 
have improved its position in the eyes of both friends and 
opponents. 

It is a remarkable fact that the only peer politician of the 
first rank who seems during recent years to have appreciated the 
obvious necessity of strengthening the House of Lords as a 
Second Chamber is a Liberal—Lord Rosebery; and, having 
regard to the arguments employed by him when urging reform, 
it is difficult to understand why his extremely moderate and 
reasonable proposals met with so little suecess. Lord Rosebery 
fastened upon those specific weaknesses which every one is 
obliged to admit—the fact that it is the only assembly in the 
world whichhas existed for six centuries without undergoing any 
change, in spite of having increased enormourly in size ; and the 
fact that the source of its weakness lies in the indiscriminate 
and untempered application of the hereditary principle; the 
result being that, owing to its members being practically taken 
from one Class, they consider nearlyevery question from the same 
point of view. Unfortunately for Lord Rosebery, and perhaps for 
the House of Lords also, the late Lord Salisbury took a totally 
different opinion of the case, and the overwhe)]ming influence 
which he exercised over the Peers turned the scale without 
difficulty. Lord Salisbury, far from favouring the idea of a 
strong Second Chamber, fortified by the principle of selection 
and representation, apparently held the view that such a 
Chamber, consisting presumably of zealous politicians, would 
constitute a source of perpetual danger, and the following 
extract from one of his speeches in 1888 seems admirably to 
express his idea : ‘“‘ We have a body which brings to the con- 
sideration of political matters a feeling which might be described 
by enemies as one of languor, but which I would describe as 
one of good-nature and easy-going tolerance, which enables 
them to accommodate themselves to the difficult part of playing 
second to the House of Commons.” 

It is not likely that any one will quarrel with the opinion that 
the House of Commons is, and always must be, the predominant 
partner, but whether an attitude of easy-going tolerance is 
applicable to present circumstances is, to say the least, open to 
doubt. 

At the present moment the political situation is unprece- 
dented. The Government possesses an enormous majority in 
the Lower House, while the Opposition possesses an even greater 
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majority in the Upper House. It is fairly obvious that a 
majority of the Radical party considers that a favourable mo- 
ment has arrived for a determined attack upon the Second 
Chamber, and that the circumstances are peculiarly favourable. 
Appearances certainly afford grounds for these hopes. The 
Unionist party in the House of Commons is reduced to a more 
insignificant minority than the most sanguine democrat ever 
dared to hope for, and for purposes of effective opposition it is 
almost powerless. The majority, on the other hand, is flushed 

with a gigantic success ; the extreme men are in the ascendant 
‘and contral the policy of the Government; election promises 
have to be made good with the least possible delay ; time 
is of the utmost value, and it is desirable that the whole 
force of the party should be utilised before any symptoms 
of disintegration develop. In a word, the first session of a 
Radical Government is all-important. This being the case, 
the Government has decided to lose no time, and has at once 
set about the familiar and congenial task of “ filling up the 
cup” in accordance with the precedent of 1893, although the 
miserable failure of that attempt must inspire the cooler mem- 
bers of the party with considerable misgivings. The policy of 
filling up the cup is an extremely simple one—-so simple, in 
fact, that it must be doubtful whether it takes any one in. 
Under present circumstances, there is little or no difficulty in 
forcing any kind of Bill through the House of Commons, and 
flinging it at the Lords’ heads accompanied by an intimation 
that if it is not passed intact the existence of the latter will be 
put an end to. It looks as if it must be a success in any case, 
for if the Lords submit they are humiliated and discredited, and 
if they show fight, they come into violent contact with the 
chosen representatives of the people, who represent millions of 
voters, while their antagonists technically represent no one but 
themselves. Nocontest,atthe first sight, could be more one-sided, 
and if the majorityin the Commons really reflected a correspond- 
ing opinion in the country, there could be no doubt as to the 
result. But, as a matter of fact, it cannot be maintained that 
the relative strength of parties in the House of Commons fairly 
represents political opinion in the country, for if any propor- 
tional system existed, the Opposition would number not about 
150, but over 250; and it is further extremely doubtful 
whether the nation entertains that overwhelming affection for 
the House of Commons with which it is usually credited by 
fervid Radical orators. Two important and memorable con- 
flicts between the two Houses have taken place within a com- 
paratively recent period—one in 1884 over the Franchise Bill, 
the other in 1893 over the Home Rule Bill. In the former 
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case the House of Lords, under the firm and determined leader- 
ship of Lord Salisbury, insisted that redistribution of seats 
must accompany any scheme of electoral reform. This attitude 
caused considerable alarm at the time, but the result showed 
that Lord Salisbury had correctly gauged both the temper 
of the country and the strength of his vociferous opponents, 
In 1893 the issue was greater but the task was easier, for with 
the exception of the Irish Nationalists and Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, no one felt any real enthusiasm for Home Rule. Conse- 
quently, all the frantic efforts to work up a case against the 
House of Lords failed, and the latter—which had correctly 
interpreted the wishes of the majority of the nation—attained 
a popularity which possibly it had never enjoyed before, and 
which has not yet been dissipated. Here then are precedents 
out of which aggressive Radicalism is not likely to derive much 
encouragement, and it is not altogether improbable that the 
same errors of calculation may be made in 1906 and 1907 as 
in 1884 and 1893. Take the cases of two of the Bills which 
will be considered by the Lords during the present Session, 
and upon which so much depends, At the time these lines 
appéar in print, the fate of the Education Bill will in all pro- 
babiliiy be still hanging in the balance. What foundation is 
there for the assertion that the Bill as it left the Commons repre- 
sented the opinions and the wishes of the country? What 
it did represent was the attitude of the militant Nonconform- 
ists who form so numerous a party in the present House of 
Commons, and who share with the Labour Members the privilege 
of giving orders to the Government. The Bill pleased these 
gentlemen, but it never appeared to afford much gratification 
to any one else, from Secularists to Roman Catholics, while 
there is every reason to assume that the nation generally is 
firmly attached to the principle of religious education. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that a deadlock arises owing to the Lords 
adhering to their amendments, does it follow that they will 
either have to give way or imperil their own existence? On 
the contrary, it will be plain to all but the grossly ignorant 
and the bigoted partisan that the Lords are not fighting for their 
own personal interests or for any class privilege or proprietary 
rights; anditis inconceivable that.the Government, even with 
its present gigantic majority, would venture to appeal to the 
country on this question. 

The other Bill upon which it may be confidently predicted 
that the two Houses will disagree is the Plural Voting Bill, 
humorously described as a measure of electoral reform, but 
which might be more correctly defined as a measure for secur- 
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ing the better return of Radical candidates by disfranchising 
possible political opponents. 

In previous contests with the Commons over Franchise Bills 
the Lords have, it must be admitted, occasionally shown them-. 
selves to be in the wrong, for they persisted, for instance, in 
maintaining, until forced to yield, that the abolition of the close 
boroughs was an unfair attack upon their personal property and 
privilege. The circumstances, however, attending the present 
bill are totally different. Asa rule a government waits until 
its term of office has nearly expired before attempting to deal 
with electoral reform; here, however, is the case of a Government 
which at once sets to work to deal with one single electoral 
anomaly which is assumed to be contrary to its interests. Even 
the excuse of a mythical mandate has scarcely been alleged ; 
a more cynical example of partisan legislation it would be 
difficult to quote, and its rejection by the House of Lords is 
so obviously reckoned upon that it would almost seem a pity 
to disappoint the expectation. It may therefore be predicted 
with some confidence that this particular Bill will not be 
allowed to pass unless, as in 1884, it is accompanied by a 
Redistribution scheme which will deal with the other anomalies 
of our electoral system, and if, therefore, the case against the 
Lords is torest upon their treatment of the Education Bill and 
the Plural Voting Bill, no unnecessary alarm need presumably 
be felt. Those, too, who tremble at the threats of Mr. Lloyd- 
George may perhaps feel slightly reassured when they reflect 
that the Government of which he is a prominent member have 
already created no less than fifteen new peers during the past 
ten months. 

But, it may fairly be argued, this is taking far too favourable 
a view of the case. The Radical-Home-Rule-Labour majority 
is far greater than in the years 1884 and 1893 when contests 
took place between the two Houses. In 1884, the Liberal 
Government had already lost much of its original popularity 
and a general election was near at hand, In 1893, Mr. 
Gladstone never had a majority of over forty inclusive of his 
Irish allies, while the Home Rule Bill was unpopular in the 
country. The present House of Commons is quite different to 
its predecessors ; instead of consisting largely of tepid Whigs 
and half-hearted Liberals, the Government majority is made up 
chiefly of ardent democrats who mean business, who intend to 
lose no time, and who are in deadly earnest. All this is doubt- 
less true enough, and there is not much solid comfort to be 
derived from the frequently repeated prediction that Ministers 
will certainly hang themselves if allowed sufficient rope. 
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Ministers who have passed seventeen out of the last twenty-one 
years in the wilderness of Opposition are not in the least likely 
to commit political suicide at an early moment. Nor is the 
. private member who has won a seat by a narrow majority 
inclined to risk its loss before it becomes absolutely necessary, as 
every one knows who has any experience of the House of 
Commons. Labour and Liberalism may and doubtless will 
fall out, with the result that the latter may disappear altogether, 
but this is some way off yet, and hopes built upon possibilities 
of this nature are not likely to be realised for many a day to 
come. No doubt there is dissatisfaction with the present 
Government, but dissatisfaction and reaction are two very 
different things, and it must be candidly owned that there are not 
many signs of the latter at present. Since the present Parliament 
met the Unionist party has contrived to win one seat only—in 
a three-cornered fight—and at that rate of progress centuries 
would have to elapse before the Government majority has dis- 
appeared, There is, therefore, not much consolation to be 
obtained in watching for the inevitable swing of the pendulum, 
and we may as well make up our minds to the unpalatable fact 
that, as far as can be judged, we shall have to wait a long time 
before we see the last of the present Government, 

It follows therefore, that, for an indefinite period, the sole 
effective obstacle to wild, predatory and anti-national legislation 
is the existence of an unreformed House of Lords based upon 
the hereditary principle. It is useless to contend that the 
present House of Commons and the present Government con- 
tain a certain number of moderate men of commanding ability 
who will control the extremists, and who are known to be in 
favour in principle of a Second Chamber. What evidence is 
there of this salutary influence ? When Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman formed his Administration much comfort was found 
by nervous people in the fact that it included several of the so- 
called Liberal Imperialists, but the exertions of these calm, stern 
statesmen seem to have been chiefly direcied towards retaining 
their hardly won offices. If they attempted to take themselves 
too seriously they would promptly be shown the door, and 
would ‘discover that their party could get on perfectly well 
without them, When the Radical party talks of either ending 
or mending the House of Lords we know exactly what is meant. 
Mending means the emasculation of that assembly by reducing 
it to a position in which it can only say ditto to the House of 
Commons, and mending in the ordinary sense of the expres- 
sion is the last thing which the real Radical desires to do. It 
cannot be made too clear that if the House of Lords is to be 
mended, and if the country is to possess a Second Chamber 
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sufficiently strong and sufficiently conscious of its strength to 
withstand the successive onslaughts of an aggressive House of 
Commons, this work must be undertaken by the Unionist party. 
It is always conveniently assumed by Radical politicians that 
the present constitution and composition of the House of Lords 
are cardinal tenets in the Unionist creed, and it is consequently 
easy for them to direct much specious denunciation against the 
upholders of caste and privilege, whilst unfortunately the late 
Government treated the peers with such contempt as to create 
the impression that they were a negligible factor in the Consti- 
tution. But as a matter of fact most people who consider 
such questions at all are fully alive to the weakness of an 
Upper House which submits to such treatment at the hands of 
a Conservative Government, and they realise that similar 
liberties could never be taken with a more strongly constituted 
Second Chamber which would certainly insist upon its rights 
and privileges being respected. What no reasonable person 
outside Radical and Labour ranks wishes to see is a despotic 
Single Chamber; and it would be surprising if a Second 
Chamber based upon the hereditary principle only were con- 
sidered an adequate safeguard for all time to come, It is in 
fact idle to deny, as Sir Herbert Maxwell, a friendly critic, has 
lately pointed out, that the continuance of a purely hereditary 
chamber in a constitution such as ours, thoroughly democratic 
in theory and practice, is an anomaly, and an anomaly which 
invites frequent and formidable attack. It is not enough to 
claim with pride that this anomaly has worked admirably in the 
past, and we ought to be prepared to meet the arguments of 
those who contend that it is no longer capable of meeting the 
requirements of the situation, What in short is required is a 
modification of the hereditary principle, and if this is to be 
effected and a more representative chamber created, the safest 
plan will be to proceed upon those lines with regard to which 
there seems to be general agreement. 

Every one, for instance, who has discussed reform appears 
to be of opinion that the House of Lords as at present con- 
stituted is far too large. In the reign of William IV. there 
were about 400 peers; in 1880 they numbered 511, and at 
the present moment they exceed 600, so that before long they 
will be more numerous than the members of the House of 
Commons. Now, two of the most unsatisfactory features of 
the House of Lords are, in the first place, that in spite of exces- 
sive numbers, comparatively few members take part in its 
proceedings. In the case, for instance, of the Education Bill, 
the number of peers who vote in the divisions barely exceeds 

one-third of the entire House, in spite of the importance of 
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the occasion, A second unsatisfactory feature is that, at the 
present time, the Conservative party is unduly and con- 
tinually preponderant. Although fifteen new Liberal peerages 
have been recently created, and although probably more Liberal 
than Conservative peers have'been created since the accession 
of William IV., the present Government cannot muster sixty 
supporters in the division lobby ; and, as Lord Rosebery has 
sorrowfully pointed out, even if you create a Liberal peer, he is 
almost morally certain to beget a Conservative successor. 

Amongst these 600 peers there are some first-rate men of 
great ability, who would be an ornament to any assembly, and 
the-e are twenty-six bishops, who have in each case won their 
way by their own talents and by sheer hard work. There are 
in the second category a large number of men of considerable 
experience who have served in various branches of the public 
services, or who have formerly been members of the House of 
Commons. The third category, however, consists of men who 
take no particular interest in politics, but are politicians by 
necessity, and many of these are seldom seen except upon those 
important occasions when they are summoned by the Whips in 
order to swell the division lists. It must, in justice, be 
added that undesirable persons have, as in other assemblies, 
not been entirely unknown, and they are of priceless value to 
the anti: House of Lords man, who is never tired of pointing 
out that they are typical of the entire peerage. 

Now here is clearly ample scope for improvement. The 
undesirables (generally described as black sheep) have no apolo- 
gists; their exclusion has been constantly urged, and no one 
would regret their absence except those who utilise them as a 
horrible object-lesson to the electorate. Twenty-six bishops seem 
unnecessarily numerous, and as for the redundant peers, they 
might well be considerably reduced by a process of selection. At 
present the only trace of selection which prevails is to be found 
in the case of the Scotch and Irish Representative Peers; but 
why should not the same process be applied to the peers of the 
United Kingdom ? There is nothing in the mere fact of being 
a peer of the United Kingdom which necessarily implies that 
such a man is more fitted to sit in Parliament than a Scotch 
or Irish peer, and the suggestion that the former should be 
treated in the same way as the latter has been generally approved 
in principle. By these means a large number of peers would 
vanish without inflicting any grievance upon them, and there 
would be an opportunity for providing seats for men who would 
give a more representative tone to the assembly. Every one 
who has approved the principle of reform has expressed the 
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wish that science, literature, art, and commerce should be more 
directly represented than is the case at present, and there is a 
consensus of opinion that it would be of the greatest advantage 
if, for instance, seats were found for representatives of the great 
Nonconformistdenominations, for retired members of those public 
Services which supply officials unequalled probably in the world, 
for Privy Councillors, and for a limited number of life peers. 
These are briefly points upon which all reformers appear to be 
agreed. That these changes could be carried out easily no one will 
contend, for the difficulty of maintaining the two great political 
parties in fair proportion would alone be great; but that they 
would tend to increase the dignity, efficiency, and popularity of 
the House of Lords can be asserted without fear of contradic- 
tion, while the Second Chamber would become in fact and 
practice what it now is only in theory, namely, a microcosm of 
the safest elements in the country. 

The violent opposition which changes even of this unambi- 
tious character would encounter at the hands of political 
opponents ought alone to convince us of their necessity. A 
House of Commons dominated by Labour and Radicalism 
would naturally desire to maintain an unreformed Second 
Chamber in its inherent weakness, just as it is the object of the 
Russian Government continually to prevent all reforms in the 
Turkish Empire. The one thing which the Radical party prob- 
ably dreads more than anything else is a really strong Second 
Chamber which might serve as a counterpoise to the House of 
Commons. But why should we playtheir game ? What most 
sensible and practical people want is as efficient a Second 
Chamber as can be provided, and in view of the present 
situation the sooner the Unionist party sets about the task the 
better. 


I wasted time and now doth time was t eme. 


It is true that it is late in the day, but there is nothing to be 
gained by delay; the apparently inevitable conflict between 
the two Houses is not in the least likely to form an incident in 
the present Session only ; it will continue in succeeding Sessions, 
probably with increasing intensity, and if some attempt at 
strengthening the House of Lords is not undertaken, one day 
it may be found possible by its opponents to fasten upon a 
grievance in which popular opinion is really, and not nominally, 
on their side, and a sufficient pretext may be found for des- 
troying the Second Chamber and converting the British 
Constitution into a One-Chamber Democracy. 
NEWTON. 


THE TREASURY, PAST AND PRESENT 


THERE is probably no public department which is criticised 
with greater freedom and with less knowledge than the 
Treasury. To the majority of Englishmen—including, I am 
afraid, some distinguished statesmen—the Treasury Department 
is an independent body, granting or refusing at its absolute dis- 
cretion public money which Ministers of the Crown, or even 
the Cabinet as a whole, regard as essential to the national 
welfare. If this view were correct, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would pass an easier life than now falls to his lot; 
and Mr. Asquith will, I am sure, regret that it is, to use a sug- 
gestive French expression, complétement inexact. As, however, 
such a theory is widely accepted, it-may perhaps be useful to 
sketch briefly (1) the gradual development of the Exchequer 
and curia regis of the Norman Kings into “the Board of 
Commissioners for executing the office of Treasurer of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain and the Lord High Treasurer of 
Ireland” ; and (2) the constitution and duties of the Treasury as 
they exist to-day, and the limits within which it works. 

Such a sketch must, of course, be a mere matter of compila- 
tion, and pretends to no original research ; I do not, therefore, 
propose to inflict upon the reader aseries of notes or marginal 
references to the Ditalogus de Scaccario, Maddox, Bishop 
Stubbs, the Commons Journals, or the Calendar of Treasury 
Records, in support of particular statements. 

Ample materials exist for a full account of the successive 
changes “ broadening down from precedent to precedent,” by 
which the collection and expenditure of the Revenue have passed 
from the absolute control of the Crown into the hands of the 
House of Commons; but my limited space allows only a very 
brief summary of the successive changes, before I attempt to 
explain the working of the system as it now exists. 

Our earliest authority is the Dialogus de Scaccario between 
“Master” and‘ Disciple,” written by Richard, Bishop of 
London, who was Treasurer of the Exchequer of Henry II. 
It gives a detailed account of the King’s household and 
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Council, and of the duties of its members. The Justiciar was 
the representative of the King in all capacities, Lieutenant in 
his absence, chief agent in his presence; Prime Minister in 
legal, financial, and even military affairs. As the Justiciar’s 
subordinate, gradually entering into many of his rights and 
dignities, the Chancellor was, in effect, the Secretary of State 
for all Departments, and the Custodian of the Great Seal. The 
Treasurer was the Keeper of the Royal Treasury, with whom 
it rested to collect the Revenue from the Sheriffs, and to require 
due authority and quittance before any payment was inade out 
of the Exchequer. He was, in fact, a check upon the Chan- 
cellor in financial matters. The following is the descrip- 
tion of his duties, givenin the Dialogus : “ Officium Thesaurarii 
vel cura vel solicitudo ipsius vix explicari possit verbis etiamsi 
esset mihi calamus scribz velociter scribentis. In omnibus 
enim et per omnia que vel in inferiori Scaccario, vel in superiori 
geruntur, ipsius solicita diligentia necessaria est.” 

The Chancellor and the Treasurer were in constant at- 
tendance on the King, and during their frequent absences from 
Westminster the duties of the former were performed by the 
Controller, and those of the latter by the Clerk of the Pipe. It 
is a moot point whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
Secretary of the Treasury—claiming through the Clerk of the 
Pipe—is the lineal representative of the Chancellor; but, on 
either assumption, I think the present holders of the offices will 
admit that the description of the duties remains fairly accurate. 
I need hardly say that the control of the Treasurer was exer- 
cised in the interests of the Crown, and not of the National 
Council, or Council of Feudal Tenants-in-Chief, which Bishop 
Stubbs describes as a stage of transition “towards that combined 
representation of the three Estates and of the several Provincial 
Communities ” which is the Parliament of to-day. Indeed, the 
Council had no concern with the amount or the expenditure of 
the King’s Revenue after it had reached the Exchequer. 

Of the Crown Revenues it is, for our purpose, enough to 
note that the entire lands of the realm were originally held from 
the Crown by various feudal tenures, and the Revenues were 
derived from fines, first-fruits and tenths, and from other profits 
arising from the lands,andfrom the rents of the ancient demesnes 
of the Crown. They varied widely.in amount from time to time, 
according as successive Kings were lavish of grants and aliena- 
tions of Crown lands to their followers and favourites, or were 
reckless as to the pretensions on which they resumed or re- 


voked their gifts. To the King fell all forfeitures of the estates 
of rebels. 
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The cost of the King’s Council and household, including 
foreign embassies and the grants necessary to ensure the 
loyalty of the Barons, were generally the only charges on the 
Revenues during peace, while in war the King was entitled to 
the service of his tenants who brought with them into the field 
their followers equipped and maintained at their own expense. 
Special aids were of course frequently demanded by and 
granted to the King, but the feudal fiction that the taxpayer 
made a voluntary offering to relieve the wants of his ruler, 
survived till late in the Tudor period, and there is very rare 
evidence of debate or discussion of such grants in the National 
Council, or in Parliament, till a comparatively late period. On 
these lines, though of course with many modifications, matters 
remained for nearly five hundred years, during which, however, 
concurrently with the practice of bringing personal property 
into contribution, the principle gradually emerged that repre- 
sentation should accompany taxation. The right of the Crown 
to tax without the consent of the taxpayer was affirmed by the 
Court of Exchequer in ‘Bates’ case of the Impositions” in 1605, 
and it required a struggle of eighty years and two revolutions 
before the decision was finally reversed. 

So far we have been dealing with the ancestry from whom 
the present Treasury may claim its lineal descent, but it is only 
with the Restoration of 1660 that the idea which underlies 
the modern conception of the Treasury—the control of public 
revenue and public expenditure in the interest of the taxpayer 
—began to make itself felt. In 1660 Parliament had granted 
a fixed standing revenue to cover the whole National expen- 
diture, but had left the application of the money absolutely in 
the King’s hands, Eight years later, while leaving untouched 
his control over the revenue granted for Civil establishments, 
the House reserved to itself the right to fix any further supply 
which might be required for Army, Navy, or Ordnance, and 
directed that detailed estimates for the cost of those services 
should be prepared, This control has since been gradually 
extended to the expenditure of every department of State, and 
from the new departure, of which the momentous consequences 
were little foreseen by either party, has resulted the criticism 
by the Treasury of all estimates of public expenditure before 
their submission to Parliament. 

On the death of the first Lord Salisbury in 1612, the Lord 
Treasurer's office was for the first time put into commission by 
James I., and, with rare and short intervals, it has so continued. 
The last Lord Treasurer was Charles Duke of Shrewsbury, who 
was appointed a few months before his death by Queen Anne ; 
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but George I., on his accession, put the office again into com- 
mission, with Lord Halifax as First Lord. Until the date of 
the Regency, the Sovereign occasionally sat on the Board of 
Treasury ; indeed, William III. took a very active part in the 
business, and many official papers of the time bear his endorse- 
ment. The Board then exercised a much closer and more 
direct control over the Army and Navy, as well as over Civil 
expenditure, than it has since assumed, and it discharged the 
duties now performed by the Finance Departments of the 
Admiralty and War Office. The hire of transports, the clothing 
of the Army, the victualling or paying off of ships, the care of 
sick and wounded seamen, were all within its province, It is 
hardly too much to say that, during the period in question, 
every department lived from hand to mouth, looking to the 
Treasury for its daily bread, which often reached it in the 
indigestible form of Exchequer tallies, There is a touch 
of pathos in the following extract from a memorial addressed 
to the Board by the officers of Ordnance in 1694: “ Your 
Lordships have always been so kind as to pardon our trouble- 
some addresses when their Majesties’ affairs have not permitted 
you to assist us; but we are now brought to such a pinch 
in point of credit for carrying on our business that a 
small chiding and a round sum would please us better.” 
To-day such a petition would be dueatan, on appeal, by the 
Prime Minister or the Cabinet. 

An agenda-paper entered in the Treasury Minute-Book of 
August 12, 1710, gives a good idea of the business at that time. 
It runs as follows : 

My Lords will sit: 

Every Monday—for petitions and reports with the business of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Tuesday forenoon—Treasurer of the Navy, or his instruments, with their 
memorials for navy and victuals. 

Afternoon—Commissioners of the Customs, with their presentments, &c. 

Wednesday forenoon—To make up and consider the paper of cash for 
that week, drawn from all the weekly certificates. 

Ditto afternoon—If her Majesty pleases, to attend her Majesty with the 
cash paper, for her to make the disposition, and to lay before her such 
cases as shall be proper for her direction, and such warrants, &c., as 
pass the Royal Sign Manual. 

Thursday, being a Council day, to be reserved, unless there be extraordi- 
nary business. 

Friday morning—The several Paymasters of the Forces, with their instru- 

d ments,and the Secretaryof War to attend with their memorials formoney. 

y Afternoon—The Auditors of Imprests and Auditors of the Revenue 

j about their accounts ; the Remembrancer about the process ; and the 
Agents about the taxes. 

Saturday to be reserved, unless there be extraordinary business. 


—_—_ = 
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A Commission of Inquiry reported to the King in 1786 that 
The business of the Board of Treasury is to consider and determine upon 
all matters relative to your Majesty’s Civil List, or other revenues ; to give 
directions for the conduct of all Boards and persons entrusted with the receipt, 
management, or expenditure of the said revenues; to sign all warrants for 
the necessary payments thereout ; and generally to superintend every branch 
of revenue belonging to your Majesty or to the public. 

Only in the four last words of thissummary is any reference 
to be found to the interests of the public, but it must be borne 
in mind that, although Burke’s Civil List Act had passed four 
years before, by far the greater part of the cost of the Civil 
Services was still met from the revenues of the Crown, or from 
fees, and did not come under examination by the House. It 
was not till 1815, and the years immediately following, that the 
incidence of these charges was transferred to money specially 
provided by Parliament—at first by one general vote for Civil 
Contingencies, and later by separate votes for the several 
Departments and Services. Concurrently with this change of 
system, the Board of Treasury became the Department of 
Government charged with the control of public expenditure, 
and it assumed as part of its duties the supervision of the num- 
bers and rates of pay of the staffs of all public establishments. 
Subsequent legislation has strengthened and extended the 
authority of the Board, but the general principles of its action 
still rest on the change of system which came into operation 
in 1815. 

I regret the length to which this sketch of the gradual 
development of the Board of Treasury has run; but without 
some general knowledge of its antecedents, it would, I think, 
be difficult to appreciate intelligently its present constitution 
and the duties which it has to perform. 

The Board of Treasury consists of the First Lord Com- 
missioner—who is usually the Prime Minister—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and three Junior Lords. To the Board are 
attached two Joint Parliamentary Secretaries, one for political 
and patronage business, the other for finance. Of these seven 
Parliamentary officers, two only—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and one of the Secretaries—are directly concerned 
with the national finance ; and as I am now dealing only with 
that side of the Treasury work, it will not be necessary to 
describe the duties of the Junior Lords and the Patronage 
Secretary: they are mainly Parliamentary and relate to the 
mechanism of the House of Commens and to Party manage- 
ment. The Prime Minister is so fully occupied with the general 
cares of government that it is impossible for him to take more 
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thanan intermittentand occasional part in the business of finance 
or administration, but as First Lord Commissioner he retains 
his authority over the Board, and his right to intervene in 
emergencies, Or On occasions of special importance. 

The real and effective Finance Minister is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, having as his lieutenant the Parliamentary 
Financial Secretary, and his duties fall under four distinct heads : 

(1) He is responsible for the regulation of taxation, and he 
submits to Parliament the imposition, modification, and reduc- 
tion of duties, 

(2) It rests with him to meet the money requirements of 
the State as they arise from day to day, and for this purpose 
he has special authority to raise temporary loans within the 
limits of the amounts voted by Parliament. He also super- 
intends the movement of the funds required for Imperial 
purposes throughout the Empire. 

(3) He initiates and carries out all measures affecting the 
Public Debt, Banking in the United Kingdom, and Currency 
throughout the Empire. 

(4) He represents the Cabinet in the control of Public 
expenditure. 

It would be waste of time to attempt to deal with the whole 
range of these duties within the limits of a single article—and 
I propose to confine myself in this paper to the Chancellor's 
control of the public expenditure. I make the selection be- 
cause, as I have already said, the nature and limits of this 
control do not appear to be generally understood. 

It is obvious that no Minister can establish or maintain a 
sound system of finance unless he has full knowledge of all 
the expenditure which he wil! have to meet. In the words of 
a classical Treasury Memorandum, written by Lord Welby, 
“ He is expected to keep a certain depth of water in the 
reservoir, and to do that he must have his hand on the sluices 
of outflow.” Accordingly, the principle has come to be fully 
accepted by the Executive Government, that no Department of 
State may take any step which increases, or tends to increase, 
public expenditure without the assent of the Treasury or the 
Department of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In practice 
discretion is granted to departments in minor matters, and 
subject to an obligation to report to the Treasury the manner 
in which this discretion has been exercised ; but this grant is 
only a matter of arrangement, and may at any time be revoked 
or modified. To this principle the House of Commons attaches 
great importance, and it has made special provision for its 
observance by creating the appointment of the Comptroller 
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and Auditor-General, an officer who is independent of the 
Executive Government, and who reports on the expenditure of 
every public department. His reports, and the accounts to 
which they relate, are closely scrutinised by the Standing 
Committee on Public Accounts, who bring to the notice of 
Parliament every item of expenditure, however small, which is 
not covered by a proper authority. 

The province over which the control of the Chancellor 
extends thus includes every new charge upon the Con- 
solidated Fund or upon a vote of Parliament, and it 
must be admitted that if the power were absolute and 
final, it would be liable to grave abuse, and might lead to 
the exercise of an administrative interference, for which 
neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor his Treasury 
Staff, has the necessary knowledge. But it is well understood 
on both sides that this control is purely financial, and that its 
object is to enable the Finance Minister to measure his out- 
goings against his incomings—to cut his coat according to 
his cloth. 

Again, his power is only one “of first instance.” Any of 
his colleague who declines to accept a reduction of expendi- 
ture, which he holds to be necessary to the efficient discharge 
of the duties of his department, may appeal to the Cabinet ; 
and if the decision is against the Chancellor, he has no alterna- 
tive but ‘se soumettre ou se demettre.” It was in view of 
such a possibility that Mr. Gladstone is reported to have de- 
clared that no Chancellor of the Exchequer should attend a 
Cabinet discussion on financial proposals without a letter of 
resignation in his pocket. It is only right to add that the risk 
of friction has of late years been reduced to a minimum by the 
intimate and friendly relations which exist between the perma- 
nent heads of the Treasury and of the other public departments, 
Speaking from a somewhat long experience, I venture to assert 
that it would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the feel- 
ing that has grown up among them of being members of one 
great service, with common duties and a common interest. 
Nor do I believe that this feeling has in any single instance 
been prejudicial to the interests of the departments which 
the several officers represent, 

Until the middle of the last century it may be said that the 
more important and responsible matters coming into the 
Treasury were not greater in amount than could be dealt with 
personally and directly by the Parliamentary chiefs; and that, 
althoughthedepartment was never without competentandtrusted 
permanent officers, the duties which fell to the staff were, to a 
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much greater extent than at present, of a routine and clerical 
nature, Since that date, however, the growth of the Empire, the 
extension of the executive Government's field of activity, and the 
microscopic scrutiny which the House of Commons exercises 
over every detail of civil and military administration, have im- 
mensely increased the pressure upon the time of Ministers ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, like his colleagues, is 
more and more driven to place himself in closer touch, and to 
take counsel with the senior departmental officers on whose 
experience and ability he feels that reliance can be placed. 

I think that successive Chancellors will admit that their con- 
fidence in this respect has not been misplaced, and that the 
public interests have not suffered from this development of the 
work done by the permanent heads of departments ; but, of 
course, the change is only one of convenience; it must neces- 
sarily vary in degree with the personality of the Chancellor of 
the dayand with the capacity of the men serving under him, from 
time to time. It confers on these latter no addition of authority 
or responsibility. In other words, the responsibility of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Cabinet remains exactly as before, 
and the responsibility to Parliament for every so-called Treasury 
decision is in the Cabinet, and in the Cabinet alone. Take, as 
an illustration, the annual provision for the Army and Navy; 
the cost of these services governs the whole financial programme 
of the year, and it brings to a final test the promises of economy 
and retrenchment made by every Government in turn; yet, as 
a matter of fact, neither the Secretary of State nor the First 
Lord communicates his estimates to the Treasury until the 
decision of the Cabinet has been taken upon them; “ the 
relentless pruning-knife of the department ”—familiar as a 
household word in the mouth of current criticism—lies idle, 
though sometimes a little restless in its sheath; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, unless, as sometimes has hap- 
pened, he is also Prime Minister, has only such power as he 
may derive from his personal influence among his colleagues, 
if he should desire to reduce the amount of their demands, 

The Parliamentary Secretary of Finance is, as already stated, 
the Lieutenant of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. All im- 
portant Treasury business comes before him. Much of it he 
decides himself, reserving for the Chancellor papers which 
raise questions of principle, or involve large expenditure. He 
assists the Chancellor in the preparation of financial measures 
in their conduct through Parliament, and, if they become law, 
in subsequently giving effect to them. He has special charge 
of the annual estimates of Civil and Revenue expenditure, and, 
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with the assistance of the Ministers representing the several 
departments, he explains and defends them in the House. 

While on the subject of the Estimates, it may perhaps be 
useful to add a few words in explanation of the system under 
which they are prepared, examined, and finally agreed. 

In the speech from the Throne at the opening of each Session 
of Parliament, the Sovereign, as the Executive Power, asks for 
the supply required for the service of the coming year, and 
promises estimates of the amount. The Commons vote supply 
as a grant to his Majesty, who puts it at the disposal of 
Parliament ‘by Warrant under the Sign Manual. By a reso- 
lution of the House, the promised Estimates must be presented 
within ten days of the opening of the Committee of Supply— 
in practice about the second week in March—and in order to 
allow time for the discussion by the Treasury and the de- 
partment concerned, which precedes the adoption of every 
estimate (those for the Army and Navy are settled, as stated 
above, in the Cabinet), it becomes necessary to compute in 
November the expenditure of the financial year commencing on 
the next April 1. Calculations which range over fifteen months 
in advance are of necessity not infallible, and as the natural 
official tendency is to put forward the most moderate demands 
consistent with probability, it may soon become evident that 
a particular Estimate will be exceeded. In such a case, recourse 
is had to a Supplementary Estimate, which must be presented 
not later than the close of the financial year. But Sup- 
plementary Estimates, though a less evil than expenditure in 
excess of the supply voted by Parliament, are themselves open 
to grave objections. Being unforeseen, no allowance for them 
can be made in framing the Budget, and unless their total 
amount is insignificant, they tend to upset the financial ar- 
rangements of the year. They are always severely criticised 
in the House of Commons as a sign of lax finance, 

A Supplementary Estimate may be required for an addition 
to the cost of a service mcluded in the original Estimate, or 
to provide for a new service determined on since the original 
Estimate was framed. Parliament is also occasionally asked 
for grants of a wholly exceptional kind, such as that for the 
construction of the Uganda Railway, or for rewards to men 
who have rendered distinguished service to the State. Where 
such a grant is for a large capital outlay, it is provided by a Bill 
authorising a loan, repayable by instalments, to be included in 
the Estimates of future years. Smaller grants are, if time 
permits, provided by Supplementary Estimate. 

In addition to the above-mentioned expedients for dealing 
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with unforeseen demands, it has been found necessary to 
place permanently at the disposal of the Government a 
fund of £120,000, called the Civil Contingencies Fund, 
which may be used for new urgent services, until a special 
vote can be submitted to Parliament, or for strengthen 
ing an existing vote pending the issue of a Supplementary 
Estimate. This fund is also available for minor items other- 
wise unprovided for, and they are subsequently included in 
one general vote for repayments to the Civil Contingencies 
Fund, which is taken towards the end of each Session, 

There remains to be considered the permanent staff of 
Treasury officers—not affected by changes of Ministry. First 
come the two Permanent Secretaries, one specially charged with 
finance, the other with the general business of administration, 
The duties were performed by one man until 1902, when the 
gradual increase of the work which resulted from the war in 
South Africa made it necessary to add a second Secretary. 
The finance branch is in close and constant touch with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It deals with all questions 
relating to the movement of funds, national debt, local loans, 
banking and currency; it collects the information on which 
the Chancellor founds his Budget; it keeps weekly accounts 
of public income and expenditure ; it prepares the annual 
Estimates of Civil and Revenue Expenditure, and it maintains 
uniformity in the system of accounts; it provides information 
showing when temporary loans are required, and in what forms 
they can best be raised, also when they can be paid off ; finally, 
it deals with the varied and extensive business connected with 
the great revenue departments of Inland Revenue and Customs, 
the National Debt Office, the office of the Controller and 
Auditor-General, and all other departments concerned with 
finance, 

The duties of the branch of the Treasury which deals with 
administration and general business include the audit of the 
Crown’s Civil List expenditure—any excess of which has to be 
reported to Parliament—all business which affects expenditure 
connected with the Courts, Law and Justice, the Army and 
Navy, the Colonies, the Home Office, the Post Office, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones, the Works, Woods, and smaller English 
Departments, and the Irish and Scotch Offices. This branch 
of the Treasury is divided into four divisions, each under a 
Principal Clerk, who directs a small clerical staff. The senior 
principal is also the Assistant-Secretary and Auditor of the Civil 
List. There is a Parliamentary Clerk, charged with the 
examination of all Bills which affect the Treasury, the pre- 
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paration and distribution of all returns ordered by the House 
and the custody of all Parliamentary Papers. 

The legal department, presided over by the Treasury 
Solicitor and the Director of Public Prosecutions (the two 
offices are now held by one officer), and the office of the Par- 
liamentary Counsel, are concerned with duties quite apart 
from finance and civil administration, and they do not fall 
within the scope of this article. The staff of the Treasury 
certainly works at very high pressure, and this is increased by 
the practice of lending officers for temporary service to the 
Colonies and Egypt, and to act as Secretaries to Royal Com- 
missions or to Committees, parliamentary or departmental. 
This practice, as I have said, throws much additional work on 
the staff generally, but it is an excellent education for the men 
selected, and great care is taken to give every one a chance in 
his turn. All communications received in the Treasury pass 
through a central registry, from which they are assigned to 
one or other of the divisions, according to their subject-matter. 
Those of routine, or of small importance, are those dealt with 
direct, and, as regards all others, it is the duty of the principal 
clerk of the division to see that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or the Secretary who will deal with the case, is supplied with 
all the information required for a decision. 

Having been Permanent Secretary of the Treasury from 
1891 to 1902, I may perhaps be allowed to record my opinion 
that the staff with whom I served during those somewhat 
trying years had reached an almost ideal standard of vigour, 
efficiency and devotion to the Public Service. 


FRANCIS MOWATT, 


THE FUTURE OF TARIFF REFORM * 


THE supporters of a moribund system assure you that the 
policy which will replace it is dead. I am here to tell you 
why Tariff Reform is not dead, and why it can never die 
unless the British Empire itself is to perish and to be remem- 
bered, even before the lives of some in this room are done, as 
a thing that was—like that venerable and impotent shadow 
of the past, the Holy Roman Empire, which vanished from the 
historic stage just about a hundred years ago. Like our own 
dominions, it covered a considerable space upon the map. Like 
them, it had no solid organisation. It had neither fiscal nor 
fighting unity. It was a system of sentimental anarchy covered 
by the august forms of an Imperial tradition to which the 
working facts refused to correspond, So the world was quit 
of that—as it must be of us, unless we learn to substitute 
organisation for forms and phrases as consecrated and as 
impotent as those of Wetzlar and Ratisbon. Conspicuous evi- 
dences these latter—wrote one of the political big-wigs of 
his time—of the “ perpetual bond of union of the States of 
Germany.” t The language sounds worthy of a modern Cabinet 
Minister, It had not long been written when the Empire thus 
confidently commended to perpetuity was destroyed. 

And when fortune seems to fluctuate as it does, and 
must, at some moments of every good struggle, public or indi- 
vidual, that is waged in the world, it is well to remember the 
inherent probabilities of the case. Within the lifetime of some 
now living there was not a single mile of railway upon any 


* Revised from an address delivered to the students’ branch of the Tariff 
Reform League in the hall of the Edinburgh University Union, on October 30. 
The meeting was chiefly organised by a grand-nephew of John Bright, 
Mr. Victor Rabagliati, of whom something may be heard in the politics of the 
future. 

+ Political Constitution of the Germanic Empire, by John Stephen Pitter, 
(English translation). London, 1790, vol. ili. p. 239. 
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continent, nor a single steamship on any sea. The statement 
is very simple; its significance is immense. It is improbable 
that a theory framed in the study, before the greatest facts of 
the modern world were dreamed of, can be the best interpreta- 
tion of those facts. The commercial controversy as carried on 
amongst ourselves is utterly extinct elsewhere. Foreign nations 
merely dispute as to whether a high or a low tariff is best. 
President Roosevelt has recently declared for the unflinching 
maintenance of a strong fiscal policy as the basis of American 
prosperity, No partyin the United States could face an election 
upon the plain cry of Free Trade. Germany has recently re- 
modelled her tariff upon almost McKinleyite principles. Japan 
has just adopted a tariff upon Mr, Chamberlain’s lines. The 
Free Import system once attacked abroad has never survived— 
not in a single foreign State, not in asingle British Colony. It 
is improbable that Free Imports will survive in this country, 
These were some of the deeper reasons underlying Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy at the outset. Nothing, as we shall see, has 
weakened them. 

Well, you are nevertheless told that to discuss the prospects 
of Tariff Reform is like talking of the future of the dodo, Let 
us enter into the particulars. Since the promise to address you 
was first extorted from me, some twelve months ago, there has 
been a General Election. General elections have some of the 
same significance as wars and reformations. They are among 
the means by which Providence renews politics in many ways, 
“lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” This 
General Election was more like a convulsion of Nature than a 
political event. We are willing to regard it as a very remark- 
able episode. Our opponents insist upon regarding it as an 
event of eternal importance, Cobdenite impressions on this 
point are as distorted as the shadows cast by the candle of the 
child that goes to bed. When he walks near the wall the 
shadows are enormous and alarming; but it is all in conse- 
quence of the candle, which remains just a candle. 

Now, as a general rule, it is well to remember the maxim 
of a very experienced mind that nothing is so insignificant as 
the exaggerated ; and even the soundest of orthodox Liberals, 
if there be any such here, will be perfectly safe in concluding 
that as no man could be so wise as Lord Thurlow looked, no 
event could be so final as the late General Election appeared 
to be. The particular reasons for that opinion will engage us 
during the remainder of this paper. Remember that the 
progress of great causes like the course of true love never did 
run smooth, We shall see in the development of this argu- 
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ment that the cause of Tariff Reform was not extinguished last 
January even by a spasmodic local event in one part of the 
Empire. We shall see if we regard the movements which 
have since occurred, and are still proceeding in the Empire as 
a whole, that that cause has not been stayed or checked even 
fora moment. We shall see—if we regard with some care the 
commercial developments which are taking place in the com- 
petitive and protectionist countries, whose clamping pressure 
must determine in the long run the shape of our own policy 
—that Tariff Reform from every point of view, from the 
social, the national and the Imperial standpoint alike, is 
more certainly than ever the cause of the future. We shall 
see that even the tolerably painful character of the last General 
Election was that of the birth throe, not of the death throe ; 
and that all that has happened since Mr. Chamberlain 
launched his campaign has simply been in complete accord- 
ance with the normal signs of vigorous evolution in a really 
historic movement. 

But when one argument is disposed of, free importers 
readily turn to another which looks at first sight more 
dangerous, which really is somewhat stronger than the other, 
but may prove at no very distant date to be equally double- 
edged. Our free importers turn to the Board of Trade Returns, 
Now these are very important and interesting documents, and 
I have given too much attention to them in the last few years 
to speak of them profanely. They are a very serious and 
considerable part of the evidence in the case, but they are not 
the whole of the case and by no means necessarily the 
decisive part of it. What are the Board of Trade returns? 
They are the statistics of our foreign and colonial trade alone. 
They show the state of our external commerce, but not of our 
internal industry, which is many times larger in volume, They 
throw little light upon the connection between commerce and 
employment. They do not show you where the foundations 
of your commercial supremacy are being sapped abroad or 
weakened even under your own flag. They show the move- 
ment of your own trade but do not show the advance of foreign 
competition. As a rough suggestion of the strictly-limited 
value of these statistics, take an illustration from another class 
of returns, the population returns, The Registrar-General tells 
you that your population is increasing ; that it is increasing at 
the rate of 400,000 a year. But he does not tell you that 
the population of Germany is increasing at the rate of 800,000 
a year, and that the population of the United States is growing 
at the rate of at least 1,500,000 a year. It is beyond the 
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Registrar-General’s province to tell you these facts, and he does 
not tell you, though these are the greatest political and 
economic facts with which you have to reckon in the world 
to-day. So with the Board of Trade returns. They tell you 
much, but they do not tell you enough, and to frame your 
opinion upon these statistics alone would be like attempting a 
medical diagnosis from the most casual of external signs 
alone and without a particle of physiological or anatomical 
knowledge. 

Let us admit that there is plenty of gilding on the face of 
the clock, whatever may be wrong with the works, The recent 
figures of our foreign Commerce have presented a brilliant 
and even astonishing picture, and we do not disparage it. 
The only thing wrong with it, from the Free Trade point of 
view, is that it has nothing to do do with Free Trade, Because 
Free Imports are an institution entirely peculiar to ourselves, 
and if the cause of the recent prosperity of our foreign trade 
were peculiar to ourselves, the effect would be peculiar also. 
But this is very far indeed from being the case, That one in- 
ternal factor has been powerfully at work I very gladly admit. 
That factor has been economic, but it has not been fiscal. 
There is no doubt that the South African struggle stirred up 
the energies of the country. Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign 
acted in the same direction, and even fair opponents admit that 
his efforts have quickened the springs of national thought and 
vigour. There has been a great effort on the part of manu- 
facturers to bring up to date their industrial machinery and 
methods. Trade has benefited in consequence. We are 
better equipped for the competitive struggle in the markets 
of the world than we had been for many years, but this 
merely means that we have brought our methods more 
nearly up to the scientific level of the chief Protectionist 
nations—a fact which is hardly a tribute to Free Imports so 
far as it goes. 

But when we turn to the broader and more general influences 
which have been acting on the Board of Trade returns, we shall 
find them to be four in number, and I range them in what I 
consider to be the order of their importance. 

First——There has been the most striking inflation of prices in 
recent economic history. Our food is costing us more. Raw 
materials are higher than for a quarter of a century. The 
last highest index-number, says Mr. Sauerbeck, was “ in the 
early part of 1880, the time of the American boom, when it 
stood at 89. The figure for October in the present year was 
85.6” (Zimes, November 3, 1906). Do the Free Importers 
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claim that it is their doctrine of cheapness which is making 
everything dearer ? 

Second.—There has been during the last few years a boom 
in the general commerce of the world—the commerce of all 
countries—unparalleled since the boom of the early ’seventies ; 
and there is not a single nation of any commercial importance 
whose exports and imports have failed to keep pace with our 
own, The vast importance of this fact in its bearing on our 
commercial future will appear presently, Being on the top of 
the billow in the early ’seventies did not prevent us from 
coming to the trough. 

Third—I should place the great spurt in the textile trade, 
and especially in the cotton trade. This has been a factor of 
the first importance; but, again, causes peculiar to this country 
have had nothing to do with it. There was at first a shortage 
of the cotton crop in America, which caused a rise in textile 
values implying no real expansion of trade. Then there was 
a commencement of a cycle of good rains in India—where the 
monsoon has the power to blight or quicken the life of three 
hundred millions of mankind—and throughout the East 
generally there were better seasons and increased purchasing 
power. About the same time when the rains came in India 
there was, unfortunately, a drought in Australia which caused 
a scarcity of fleeces, made woollen goods too dear for many 
markets, and sent up the demand for cotton, 

Fourth.—There has been the amazing and almost appalling 
prosperity of the chief Protectionist countries, like America and 
Germany, which are developing their population, their pro- 
duction, their employment-giving power, at a rate far beyond 
anything we have to boast of. We are supplying large quantities 
of pig-iron and yarn to be turned into finished goods by Germany 
and America, In both these countries the call for labour is so 
great that they cannot develop their operations fast enough for 
the demand, They are compelled to supply themselves to a larger 
extent than usual from the one country where the policy of 
Free Imports and the problem of unemployment are equally 
unique. 

These are the factors lying behind the recent inflation of the 
Board of Trade returns. In every single case they are facts 
which have had their origin not in this country, but in other 
countries far beyond the orbit of free imports. Even the most 
stern and unbending adherent of Mr. Cobden’s doctrines will 
scarcely contend that Free Imports are responsible for the new 
phase of the old antithesis between the supply of gold and the 
prices of goods ; that Free Imports had power to bind the 
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elements at the Antipodes and to loose them in the East ; that 
free imports were responsible for the conflict between Russia 
and Japan and the subsequent borrowings and purchasings by 
the combatants and their neighbours; that Free Imports 
have been the cause of the unprecedented internal activity in 
the great protectionist countries which demand an increased 
supply of our semi-crude products wherewith to minister to 
their superior employments. In all this business Free Imports 
have been at the best a fifth wheel to the coach of the world’s 
general prosperity. 

But now let us turn from the Board of Trade Returns in 
this country to the similar documents for other countries. Take 
the White Paper issued from our own commercial department 
the other day, and showing the comparative trade of various 
countries for the first seven months of the present year. Take 
imports. We are sometimes told by our friends upon the 
orthodox side that imports are a splendid test ; that you cannot 
adopt a national tariff without diminishing your imports, and 
restricting your trade. But look at the table: 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN THE SEVEN MONTHS ENDED JULY 31, 1906. 
(White Paper, Foreign Trade and Commerce.) 


| 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 


1905. 1906. (Increase 1905. 1906. (Increase 
Mill. £. | Mill. £. |percent.] Mill. £. | Mill. £. |per cent. 


Belgium . ‘ ‘ 66.0 72.8 10 47.4 | 55.2 16 
France , . «| 1120 123.7 10 107.1 | 114.3 7 
United States . .| 140.5 154.2 10 F732 | 198.7 15 
Japan ; ‘ . 32.8 25.8 —* 16.9 | 20.9 24 
Canada . ‘ ; 30.2 35-5 17 18.6 | 24.4 31 
United Kingdom .| 272.0 298.7 Io || 183.5 | 214.0 16 


j 


Not much support there, we observe, for any theory of the 
instrinsic superiority of the Free Import system. Thus during 
the first seven months of the present year, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last, British imports increased by 
nearly 10 per cent.; but the imports of the United States, of 
Belgium, of France with its stationary population, all increased 
by ro per cent. or slightly more. Free Imports are not there- 
fore in any peculiar degree progressive imports—for protec- 
tionist Canada tops the list and increases her inward trade not 
by 10 per cent,, but by 17 per cent. So with the exports. 


* The reduction here is of course explained by the change from war to 
peace. 
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There is not the slightest indication that we have discovered 
the decisive secret of success. ; 

There is one country left out. The White Paper does not 
give figures for Germany; but I found them last week in 
the Hrankfurter Zeitung. Germany during the present year 
has adopted the more severe, the almost McKinleyite tariff, 
which we were told would prove her final ruin. There will be 
something more to say upon that point presently, and I will 
only say now, that in the first nine months of the present year 
Germany expanded her exports by £20,000,000 sterling or 
about 9 per cent., and her imports—which we are told to 
regard as the more certain test—by over £50,000,000, or 16 
per cent.—a growth of imports much more rapid than our own, 
mainly due to the increased demand for raw material. Still no 
sign here of that restriction of trade outward or inward, but 
especially inward, which we are told follows the adoption or 
aggravation of a tariff. I feel that I ought to apologise to you 
for this fusillade of figures; but the point I want to leave 
finally upon your minds is that our Board of Trade Returns, 
even at their unprecedented best, supply no testimony whatever 
in favour of the peculiar advantages claimed for the Free 
Imports system ; and that in this year of grace and the late 
General Election, the total increase of Gcrman trade, lumping 
exports and imports together on Mr. Asquith’s method, has 
been absolutely and relatively greater than the increase of our 
own. There is no indication whatever in our favour of a per- 
manence of competitive success in the markets of the world, 
or that the foundations of our commercial supremacy are being 
strengthened under the system of trade that is called free. 

Now we come to a very interesting commentary upon that 
fact. I do not know whether any of my hearers has had the 
opportunity of looking closely into the German Green Book * 
lately issued and dealing in minute detail with the course of 
trade in recent years between that country and the United 
Kingdom. If any free importer can read that record with 
complete equanimity I can only envy his stoical composure. 
“From Great Britain,” says the German official writer, “ we 
take chiefly raw material and half-finished goods for our 
manufacture.” He goes on to show that Germany exports to 
us (sometime known as the workshop of the world) a long and 
remarkable list of fully manufactured articles. He adds that 


® Auswirtiger Ilandel im Jahre,1905. J Teil, Heft XI. Grossbritannien. 
Berlin, 1906. 

+ Aus Grossbritannien bezieht das Deutsche Zollgebiet hauptsachlich Rohstoffe 
und halbfertige Waren fiir die Industrie. 
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German raw products and semi-crude material are now only 
sent to this country in a very limited degree. Germany prefers 
to send to us in a larger and still larger measure the completely 
finished article. In a single generation the former relations of 
the two countries have been completely reversed. They are 
the bricklayers, we are the labourers, It is Germany which is 
now supplying us in the main with manufactured goods. It 
is we who are supplying her more and more with the crude 
materials for her finished industry. So far as the exchange 
between these two countries is concerned, the competitive posi- 
tion of our manufacture is weakening steadily and weakening fast. 

The significance of this process may be brought out by 
another interesting little disclosure. We owe Germany 
increasing sums of money for the increasing excess of her 
exports to us. We take a very much larger quantity of her 
goods than formerly, but she does not increase her demand for 
our goods in anything like the same proportion. How then is 
the balance settled ? When we look into this question in other 
directions, inquiry is spellbound by the blessed words “ invisible 
exports.” That formula, as it happens, will not do here for to 
Germany at least our invisible exports are a decreasing quantity. 
Germany does more and more of her own shipping, Germany 
does more and more of her own banking. Where then do we 
come in? How do we pay? That we pay to a large extent by 
the transfer of securities, that is by the transfer of British 
capital invested abroad, has long been known, though the fact 
cannot be proved. But we pay with something else as well. 
The Green Book shows that for the last ten years there has 
been a constant and increasing flow of gold from this country 
to Germany, and when we deduct the slight return movement 
of the precious metals to this market we shall find that we have 
shipped a net tribute of bullion to Germany in the last ten 
years amounting to no less than {63,000,000 sterling. This 
sounds incredible, but I give the full table. 

There is the record. What does it mean, this steady drain 
of gold from the British to the German market? If that vast 
sum of 463,500,000, transferred practically in cash from British 
to German hands in payment of our excess of imports from that 
country—if it is regarded as cafita/, it represents a sum sufficient 
to build over thirty German Dreadnoughts, a fleet strong enough 
to sweep our Navy from the sea. Every year during the last 
decade we have paid in cash for at least two first-class German 
battleships, This is in addition to our indirect contribution to 
the German navy by the hostile duties our trade has to bear 
at German ports. In the last three years alone—zn the perioa since 
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Mr. Chamberlain's campaign commencea—the cash tribute exacted 
from us through our own helpless régime and the German pro- 
tective system working together, has been equal to the cost of 
twenty first-class battleships. Directly and indirectly we have 


EXCHANGE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS BETWEEN GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


1896-1905. 
German Imports German Exports , 
from England. to England. ——— 
(coin and bullion.) | (coin and bullion.) re 
Mill. £. Mill. £. Mill. £. 
1896 4.8 oO! 4.7 
1897 4-7 O.1 4.6 
1898 130 3.4 9.9 
1899 ie: 25 2.7 
1900 6.1 2.5 3.6 
1901 | ‘2 0.5 4.7 
1902 2. 0.4 2.3 
1003 12.0 0.3 11.7 
1904 73 O5 16.8 
1905 3.2 0.8 2.5 
74-3 10.8 63.5 


paid more than twice over since the South African war com- 
menced for the whole cost of the Kaiser’s navy. 

And yet the £63,500,000 may mean to a large extent merely 
interest upon a huge accumulation of investments which were 
formerly British and are now German. In any case there is 
the sum transferred—-gold instead of goods—in the course of 
a decade to strengthen all the operations of your chief protec- 
tionist competitor upon this side of the Atlantic, Cobdenism 
gives Germany the key of your cash-box. This fact has come 
as a genuine surprise to the present investigator. When the 
late Mr. Seddon spoke of the shipment of golden sovereigns 
some of us who were convinced tariff reformers, shook our 
heads at what we thought was his crude scientific error ; but 
with regard to the trade between England and Germany at least 
Mr. Seddon’s rugged common sense was not far wrong, and we 
may well ask ourselves how long it will be before our economic 
relations with our other protectionist competitors becomes that 
of open tribute. 

In the meantime, what are the comparative effects of these 
opposing systems upon social conditions? and, in spite of the 
immediate showing of our own Board of Trade returns, what 
is the prospect for the future ? 

Despite the inflation of our foreign trade there is evidently 
something lacking in the stateof Denmark. We have had the 
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respectable increase of imports. We have had the positive 
boom in exports. Capital and democracy are called upon to 
rejoice in both. Here we come to the crux of the question. 
Employers in most trades complain that their profits have not 
been in accordance with the volume of their business. The 
soundness of that contention is beyond our power to estimate, 
But why should democracy rejoice? The prosperity of the 
industrial working class depends upon the demand for labour 
—upon the constant increase in the amount, and a steady rise 
in the quality of the employment which the commercial system 
of a country provides for its people. Where do we stand in 
that particular ? The boom has about reached its height: it 
will not rise much further if it rises at all. Yet employment 
has never been as good, even in the present year, as it was a few 
years ago. In the last decade of the nineteenth century, the 
rate of employment in the skilled trades sank, I believe, upon 
more than one occasion to as low as /wo per cent. The rate in 
the present year is nearly twice as high—according to the last 
number of the Labour Gazette, it is 3.8 per cent. These are the 
figures for the skilled trade unions, The state of things in 
the ranks of unskilled labour is very seriously worse. Every- 
thing goes to show that the curve of permanent want of em- 
ployment is rising in this country, and that there is a steadily 
thickening deposit of the unemployable at the bottom of our 
social system. Foreign trade may rise or fall, but with every 
commercial crisis there opens more distinctly a slowly widening 
gap between the upward line of external trade and the lower 
line of employment. There could be no more serious subject 
of investigation by economists and politicians; for if you 
have 3.8 of the workers unemployed even in the skilled 
trades when trade, according to the Cobdenite argument, is at 
its best, what do you expect to have when trade is once more 
upon the down grade, and the present boom, like other booms, 
is at an end? To those who desire to go further into that 
question, and who do not believe that the Jate General Election 
marked a finally blissful epoch in all the chequered experience 
of mankind, I can recommend a careful study of two recent 
reports from British Consuls. 

The year 1905 [says Mr. Bell, our able commercial agent in New York,] 
has been one of great activity in trade, industry and speculation in the 
United States. There has been an abundance of money for industrial pur- 
poses, the farmers have been prosperous, marufactuiing plants have turned 
out quantities of products in excess of any previous year; there has been no 
over production, the mileage of railways has steadily increased, the issues of 
stocks and lands have been without precedent, and failures have been fewer 
in proportion to the numbers of firms in business. During the past year 
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goods could not be manufactured fast enough to meet the demand in many 
cases. 


And what was the parallel condition of employment in 
America? Let Mr. Bell say : 
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Over a million immigrants [chiefly adult candidates for work, remember] 
have been absorbed by the country without affecting the labour market. 
Wages have been good, the scale of living has been high, and there has been 
abundance of employment with few strikes of consequence. 


That, we shall be told, is all owing to the vast internal re- 
sources of the United States. But what shall we say of the similar 
report for Germany, which is less happily situated than ourselves 
in respect of natural resources? She has not only stopped the 
flow of emigration, but she gains upon the balance by the 
immigration of Italians and Slavs. Consul-General Schwabach, 
in his report from Berlin, points out that the German popula- 
tion increases more than twice as fast as ours, There is, 


therefore, an immensely greater pressure upon the labour 
market. 


It follows [says Herr Schwabach, and I am now quoting the words of his 
report] that a much.greater number both absolutely and relatively has to be 
provided for every year, and that the stress upon the labour market is much 
more formidable in Germany. That the general condition of the people 
is on the whole steadily improving in spite of these facts speaks for the 
strength of the present favourable economic condition of the German Empire. 
Jn spite of the high rate of natural reproduction the percentage of unemployed 
is comparatively low, and although the number of unemployed rose rapidly 
during the last period of depression (four or five years ago), this calamity 
hardly assumed the proportions it did in the United Kingdom, and moreover 
disappeared much quicker. 


This is confirmed by the opinion of Consul-General Oppen- 
heimer, writing from Frankfort. Take the following passage : 


The labour market was firm throughout ; the statistics of the unemployed 
dropped as low as 0.6 per cent., a rate which has only seldom been reached 
and which really signifies that at that time* there were practically no un- 
employed. . . . A number of industries have for years been forced to draw 
their workmen from abroad. Thus the percentage of foreign workmen in the 
coal-mining districts continues on the increase ; the building trade is forced 
to engage foreign workmen... . In the country the complaints concerning 
the scarcity of labour which have continued for some time, appear never to 
have been more justified. Albthis has its bearing upon emigration, which has 
hardly ever been limited to so comparatively small a number as left Germany 
2m 1905. 

At the present moment under the increased tariff which came 
into force last March, the problem of unemployment has wholly 
disappeared in Germany, and both in that country and in 
America there are more places open than there are persons to 


* 1905. 
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fill them, despite the high rate of natural increase and the 
foreign immigration. In my humble opinion the case of these 
two great Protectionist countries, differing in everything but 
the success with which they use the tariff to provide increasing 
work and increasing wages for their people, is an overwhelming 
answer to the claims of the Free Import system from a social 
point of view. 

And now what of the future? We have done fairly well, 
and only fairly well, while good times have been general 
throughout the world, while there has been work for every 
country, while the Protectionist nations have been so busy in 
their home markets that the strain of foreign competition upon 
our commercial position has been temporarily relaxed. But 
what when the good times are followed by the worse? Cato, 
in the person of Mr. Leonard Courtney, has gone to the 
House of Lords, but not before he had left us this theme for 
meditation: “I have always contended that our commercial 
supremacy is passing away.” Consul-General Schwabach, our 
own agent at Berlin, tells us roundly that we must expect to 
be knocked out. 

“ As the population increases in Germany,” he remarks, * at 
a higher rate, it is neither wonderful nor alarming ”—I under- 
stand the “ wonderful ” but do not understand the “ alarming ” 
— that her export trade increases faster than the British. A 
people with a lower rate of natural reproduction cannot expect 
to increase their foreign trade at the same pace as a people with 
a higher natural rate of reproduction.” 

That is to say, you will become second in the race, and 
unless you alter your commercial system which provides work 
for foreign labour and foreign capital, more certainly than it 
provides work for home labour and home capital, I am certain 
that Consul-General Schwabach will prove to be right. You 
will be beaten in the commercial battle ; beaten by numbers ; 
beaten by the numbers which Germany could not support 
under Free Imports, but is able to retain and sustain under the 
tariff ; beaten by your total inability under your present policy 
to form your whole industrial system into square ; beaten— 
and these are the keywords of the argument I am addressing 
to you—beaten by your fatal lack of that power of national 
combination which the tariff provides and Free Imports prevent. 
Upon this point, let me extract another warning from Mr. 
Bell’s report upon American conditions, 


The first thing that strikes one is the fact that, notwithstanding the 
enormous value of the home trade, the value of manufactured articles exported 
should have increased to such an extent. It is not difficult to imagine what 
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will be the result when the home demand slackens, and when the manu- 
facturers who have so greatly enlarged and extended their works to meet the 
extra demand for their products are obliged to look for extended markets 
outside the United States, in order to keep their mills and their factories fully 
employed. 

And the apocalyptic vision of future dumping is drawn in these 
words : 

When it is remembered that it is only by keeping their works running to 
the fullest extent, and thus keeping down expenses to the lowest point that 
renders it possible for the majority of the manufacturers in this country to 
compete in foreign markets, one can realise how essential it is that they find 
neutral markets * where their surplus products can be disposed of so as to 
avoid an accumulation of stocks. 

I shall close this part of my subject by observing that the 
boom in which you are bidden to rejoice was not caused by 
Free Imports ; the boom will not be continued by Free Imports ; 
and after the boom, free imports will not save you. The reason 
is that quite the contrary happens under that system from what 
you ought to expect if the Cobdenite theory were true: your 
position is best when all the world is prosperous and the pro- 
tected countries are most deeply engaged upon home develop- 
ment; and your position is worst when competition is keenest 
and the protected countries bring their full strength to bear 
upon your foreign markets, your home market, and above all, 
upon your colonial markets. The industrial loss of sucha 
system of unreciprocated Free Imports is that it provides the 
least security for employment and the least security for capital. 
When you compare the recent commercial history of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany, I submit that you will 
find nothing in what has happened during the last three years 
to refute this view. 

And here we strike the deeper issue. There is evidently no 
future for the Island under the present system, if we are to go 
by the opinion of many of the eminent and wise among home 
and foreign Free Traders, And in the profound belief of many 
of us, a conviction strengthened with every day and every hour 
since Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation began, there can be no hope 
for the Island standing alone under any system. It is the duty 
of tariff reformers, above all, to be thoroughly candid with 
themselves upon this matter. A tariff levied upon foreign 
manufactured goods to the extent of ten per cent. of their 
value would do something to redress the existing inequality. 
Our system is one of commercial privilege for the protected 
nations who have unhindered access to our ports ; who more 
and more effectually restrict our access to their ports ; and who 

* Which means non-protectionist markets, including our owns 
VOL. XLVIJI 40 
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enjoy, therefore, that advantage of the wider market which is 
the decisive advantage from the point of view of the Free-Trade 
theory as well as from the standpoint of the Tariff theory. You 
may strengthen by a low tariff your command of your home 
trade, as some compensation for your loss of equality abroad. 
You may cause a more intense absorption of British capital, 
and you may draw foreign capital and foreign enterprise into 
your vortex, just as British firms have been forced into the 
tariff system of other countries. You may reduce, and you 
will reduce, if you are wise, the present average rate of unem- 
ployment in this country, and may bring it down to something 
like the German level. This will be an invaluable means of 
fortifying the citadel of your strength; but let us not disguise 
from ourselves the fact that even the most intense and the most 
efficient use of our insular resources, if we were compelled to 
rely upon them alone, would only postpone our fate, without 
being able in the long run to avert it. With regard to popu- 
lation, which sooner or later determines working power, 
fighting power, and financial power, Great Britain is already 
approaching perilously near the condition of a second-class 
State. Ten years from now, and that is a very short period in 
the experience of statesmanship, there will be at least a hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants in the United States, there will be 
at least seventy millions of Germans under the Kaiser’s rule, 
and there will be no more than about forty-seven millions of 
people in these islands. I address myself to every man here 
without the slightest regard to his preconceived fiscal opinions, 
and I ask him whether it is possible for the mind of any 
thoughtful politician to conceive a more serious contrast. You 
are sometimes told by vague optimists that numbers are not 
everything, That is not the principle upon which you act 
with regard to your navy ; even Mr. Haldane warns you that 
it is not a principle to which you can trust in the case of your 
army ; and still less is it a principle which you will find very 
effective in the sphere of your industrial production. When 
intelligence and energy are fairly equal—as between the leading 
Civilised races they are—you will find it safer to face the fact 
that superior numbers will decide. If we cannot expand our 
insular organisation into a genuinely Imperial system, then in 
the lifetime of many who are now in this room, America and 
Germany will not only have the vastly larger population, but 
the larger commerce, the larger revenue, the larger fleets. 

That, above all, is why Tariff Reform is not dead. That, 
above all, is why Tariff Reform can never die unless the British 
Empire itself is to die. The Free Traders, relying upon surface 
currents, will be beaten by the undertow, 
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For, while we have had our parish revolution of last January, 
let us see what has been happening in the Colonies. From the 
Imperial point of view our unparalleled General Election—the 
earthquake in the ballot boxes—was a local event, and even a 
parochial event. This is not an insular question. It is a ques- 
tion which must be settled by the Empire as a whole. And 
even while we are told that Mr. Chamberlain’s movement has 
been stamped upon by the intelligent hoof of an indignant 
democracy—trampled, extinguished and destroyed—the prin- 
ciple of preference has continued to develop and extend its 
actual operation throughout the King’s Colonial dominions. 
The Colonies and tariff reformers in this country are like two 
parties driving a tunnel towards each other from opposite ends, 
and although the job has been temporarily interrupted by a 
landslip on this side, the work upon the other side is steadily 
getting through all obstruction and approaching the centre. 
Listen closely, you can hear the sound of the cutting machines. 
lf we refuse to negotiate with the Colonies they are not idle 
in negotiating with each other. You have a great web of com- 
mercial alliances forming between all the other members of the 
race. There is now preference and reciprocity between the 
Dominion of Canada on the one hand and Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand upon the other, The Commonwealth 
has arranged preference and reciprocity with South Africa 
and the Canadian Dominion. Vigorous little New Zealand has 
entered into similar treaties with the larger Colonial groups. In 
spite of the internal dissensions of South Africa there has been 
no more hopeful fact since the war than that Cape Colony has 
been drawn by these subtle and powerful ties into closer com- 
mercial intercourse with the sister-states, into closer union with 
the common life of the Empire. The General Election com- 
pared with this movement has been like the fly on the cart- 
wheel ; and the movement has even received the pontifical 
blessing of the Under-Secretary for the Colonies. It seems 
tolerably clear that of two things you must choose one. 
You will either have a system of Imperial preference with the 
Mother Country brought in, or you will have a system of Im- 
perial preference with the Mother Country left out; and not 
only that, not only with Great Britain left out, but with foreign 
nations coming in instead. It would bea very dangerous thing 
to imagine that we shall have unlimited time to think upon 
this matter, that we can postpone it without further anxiety to 
the next General Election or even for several General Elections 
more. There are competitors who have tariffs of their own, 
who have a strong negotiating power, who would only too 
gladly enter into closer commercial relations with the Colonies 
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upon the conditions which you reject. There is the United 
States, which is more and more impressed, as Mr. Carnegie 
will tell you, by the importance of securing once for all the 
most-favoured-nation footing in the Canadian market. The 
conditions of such a treaty would be that British goods should 
enjoy no advantage over American goods. That would mean 
the complete cancellation of the preference clause which has 
hitherto enabled British manufacturers to double their export 
to Canada in the face of American competition, and has pre- 
vented the extinction, or something very like the extinction, of 
our trade to the Dominion. Once the United States had 
arranged such terms with Canada she would not be long in 
arranging similar terms with Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and the West Indies. 

But Germany, again, is only too eager to take a hand in the 
same game. I was struck the other day by a remarkable 
passage in the report of our Consul at Danzig, who distinctly 
suggested that in view of the importance which the commerce 
between the Australian Commonwealth and the German 
Empire has now assumed, the statesmen of Berlin might be 
glad at no distant date to concede to Australian products an 
effective preference under their tariffs if they were able once 
for all to secure the same terms as the Mother Country in that 
_ colonial market, thus preventing British goods from securing a 
special, permanent, and decisive advantage in the great 
island-continent, 

There is more than a possibility that the German Govern- 
ment may relax its tariffs upon British colonial produce even 
though there is not the slightest chance of its relaxing the 
duties against British manufactured goods. Colonel Brookfield 
writes from Danzig : 

To show the intimate bearing that this question might some day kave upon 
British commercial interests, it may here be mentioned that some of the great 
Australian meat-producing colonies have recently made inquiries as to the 
possibility of sending cargoes of frozen meat to Germany. Nothing but the 
rigidly protective law in force here stands in the way of vast openings for 
trade in this direction, and it would be well if this fact were kept in view sup- 
posing that the evils of dear food should become aggravated in the near 
future and lead to some modification of the present policy. 


Well, this, as I conceive it, is the question of life and death 
for your Empire, and equally for your commerce. There is 
only one chance for your supremacy in maritime trade, and 
for your naval supremacy itself. We have seen a striking 
recovery or advance of British trade with the Colonies wherever 
preference has been applied. We have seen the advantage in 
Canada. Wesee it to a lesser but distinct degree in Australia, 
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New Zealand, and South Africa, where the period of experiment 
has been shorter. If we are to lose the hope offered for the 
maintenance and development of the preference system, we 
shall lose all. We have already lost first place in the European 
trade and the North American trade. Our exports have lately 
been booming in the neutral markets, but in face of the certain 
progress of Japanese and United States competition, we cannot 
depend upon holding those markets even in South America or 
the Far East. Your customers are setting up for themselves, 
The chief protected markets are already developed. The 
“neutral” markets are simply those which are not yet de- 
veloped, but will be. Japan, for instance, is just passing from 
the neutral to the competitive phase. Our chance depends 
upon keeping our supremacy in trade under the flag. If we 
are beaten there, we shall be beaten everywhere. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the proof that foreign competitive trade is 
increasing in the Colonies far more rapidly than our own trade. 
Nothing but preference would have checked that movement in 
Canada. Nothing butpreference can check itelsewhere. If we re- 
fuse to reciprocate, preference will sooner or later be withdrawn ; 
foreign countries will take our place in ways which will make 
an end once for all of the prospect of special commercial 
union with the Colonies; and if that happens, the British Em- 
pire, though it may remain for some time a geographical 
expression, will never be a real Imperial State, and it will be as 
well to roll up the map and think of something else, 

Before that consummation occurs the Colonial Conference 
next year may have a word to say upon the issue, There is 
no time left to deal with it except in a few remarks, and the 
whole of this paper has been dealing with it by inference. 
That Conference will not be exclusively occupied by the Fiscal 
question, and there may be some attempt to reduce the im- 
portance of the position which preference has occupied upon 
the agenda in previous meetings of this kind. It is well to 
make it clear that we shall regard these attempts without the 
slightest jealousy or misgiving. We shall welcome and aid 
every step that may be taken for the strengthening of the Em- 
pire. Sir Frederick Pollock recommends an Imperial Council— 
where the Colonies would neither vote nor pay. It would 
have its uses as a sort of pale emblem of Imperial unity in the 
abstract, There are some Ministers, I believe, so full of 
Liberal idealism that they hope to do away with the “sordid 
bends” of preference by substituting the direct cash-nexus of 
increased colonial contributions. These gentlemen can hardly 
be aware of the earnest and protracted efforts made by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who adopted the cause of commercial unity only 
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after be had exhausted the alternatives, But what did he find ? 
He found that the Colonies objected to representation which 
‘might involve them in taxation, He found that they objected 
still more to taxation without representation. He found that 
they will not pay tribute to the Imperial expenditure which 
they have no share in controlling. Upon that ground there 
was an absolute deadlock. The Colonies were prepared in- 
formally but substantially to federate upon a commercial basis, 
but not upon any other basis. The Colonies have not changed 
their opinions expressed at the Conferences of 1887, of 1894, 
of 1897, and at the Coronation meeting of 1902; and if they 
renew their offer, the party which rejects their request will incur 
the heaviest responsibility ever borne by a political party in 
this country. Without federation it is certain that Great 
Britain, standing alone, will be presently surpassed, as even 
Free Traders admit, by more than one Protectionist country 
in every element of political and commercial power. Only 
upon the lines of commercial union, followed next, as we 
hope, by a naval league, and at last, as we may venture to 
dream, by federation, political, financial and complete, can we 
hope to draw the forces of the Mother Country and the 
Colonies together into a United States of the British Empire, 
as mighty and inseparable as the United States of the American 
Republic. 

And now, if I were asked to resume the argument of this 
paper, the political and the commercial argument, I would con- 
dense it into a single word—“ combination.” The classical 
economists, like their orthodox pupils of the present day, were 
mainly misled by exaggerating the moral and economic value 
of another word—“ competition.” We know the moral value of 
competition to be very qualified. Its economic value—and I 
am far from denying that it has its place—is more limited still. 
When Adam Smith dwelt upon the division of labour he failed 
to perceive, or failed to express, the fact that everything depends 
upon the efficient combination of the divided employments. 

Unless division of Jabour meant a more complex harmony 
of effort—the progress from melody to symphony—it would 
be no economic advance, but a return to the primitive self- 
sufficiency of the savage. What matters, for instance, in the 
famous case of the making of a pin, is not that one man fashions 
the head, another the shaft, and a third the point, and so on 
through all the eighteen distinct operations enumerated in the 
famous first chapter of the Wealth of Nations, but that the 
industry of all these workers is joined to produce the pin complete. 
To speak of division of labour as the dominating fact is a sheer 
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misstatement—what happens is simply an increasing scale and 
efficiency of combination. Agree with that statement and it will 
be bound to influence profoundly the whole of your political - 
and economic views. The laws of industrial development from 
this standpoint will appear to be, as indeed they are, precisely 
like all the other great laws of social development. National 
tariffs are but systems of national combination for co- 
ordinating the efforts of all industries, one with another, in 
order to develop the economic strength of the community as a 
whole. Free Imports deprive you and you alone of all power 
of national combination, and your policy 1s based upon the 
verbal fallacy, not upon the inherent truth, contained in Adam 
Smith’s statement when he spoke of the division of labour, but 
was really demonstrating the efficiency of combination. From 
this point of view the advanced Liberals, who repel any sug- 
gestion of changing the antiquated practice of /aissez faire, are 
simply Conservatives of the type that would conserve even 
chaos. The twentieth century, in spite of them, is going to be 
dominated in politics and trade by the widest and strongest 
combinations of the most efficient individuals, and you cannot 
safely continue under a system which exposes your commercial 
and political interests to every disintegrating influence. Some 
of us may remember a certain passage in Clausewitz, who is 
the greatest writer on war only because he is one of the 
greatest writers on conduct. He is speaking of the power of 
holding to your original insight and conviction through the 
confusion of events, in despite of the apparent contradictions of 
the moment. Having based himself to begin with upon the 
study of all the broad forces, the strong captain is he, undis- 
turbed by the temporary eddies of the action, who “ keeping 
the law in calmness made will see what he foresaw.” A faith 
based, right or wrong, upon a sincere examination of what we 
conceive to be the real and permanently governing laws of life 
and politics throughout the world to-day is too firm to be 
shaken by the passing fluctuations of the Board of Trade 
returns or by one swing of the pendulum which will swing 
again; and in our conviction that the forces of commercial and 
political disintegration will fail, that the cause of Imperial 
combination is the cause that will conquer, we know that we 
are in accord with ‘the prophetic soul of the wide world 
dreaming on things to come.” 
J. L. GARVIN, 


TO GENERAL PICQUART 


ON HIS APPOINTMENT AS MINISTER FOR WAR 


SOLDIER, and friend of France ; who—finding wrong 
By priest and soldier wrought in Justice’ name, 
While forgers wrote and signed their country’s 

shame— | 
Did’st lonely front the furious bigot throng, 

And stand across the prostrate ’gainst the strong, 

Calling for aid, till from the darkness came 


The flash /’accuse that kindled reason’s flame ; 

Picquart ; to thee does this high place belong. 
Marshal the force of France; for thou hast served, 

Beyond all other served, the Nation well, 

In raising truth command in chief to take, 


When Dreyfus suffered pain all undeserved, 
Where the hot floods faint round the Isle of Hell, 
And thou wast exiled e’en for valour sake. 


C. D. 


PAN-ISLAMISM* 


WE often speak—rather light-heartedly—of the British Empire 
as, amongst other things, the greatest Mahomedan power in the 
world, and unquestionably no sovereign counts amongst his 
subjects so many millions of Mahomedans as King Edward. 
The total number of Mahomedans in the world is approximately 
estimated at some 250,000,000. Of these barely one-tenth 
own direct allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, whereas there 
are no less than sixty-two millions within the frontiers of our 
Indian Empire, and millions more are to be found scattered 
about our possessions and protectorates in Malaya, and in 
Eastern, Central, and Western Africa, whilst in Egypt and the 
Sudan we have assumed responsibility for another twelve mil- 
lion followers of the Prophet. This is unquestionably a factor 
of the very greatest importance in considering the interests and 
the future of the British Empire, for in the East religion is still 
a force more potent than any other ; and in this, as in many 
other respects, the East stands much where Europe stood in 
the Middle Ages. Both in Egypt and in India we have recently 
had reminders—which have come as a surprise to many of us 
—that Islam especially still represents an elemental force with 
which British statesmanship may have seriously to reckon. 
From this point of view I thought it might be of some interest 
to collect a few notes concerning the history and growth of the 
movement which is now known as Pan-Islamism, in connection 
more particularly with its influence upon India. 

It is just thirty years since the present Sulan Abdul Hamid 
came to the throne of Turkey. His Empire them seemed to be 
on the point of dissolution. His treasury was bankrupt. His 
Christian provinces were in revolt. Within two years a vic- 
torious Russian army was encamped at the gates of his capital. 
He himself was deemed to be a mere puppet in the hands of 
the powerful bureaucratic oligarchy which, after a succession 
of Palace conspiracies, had placed him upon the throne. We 
may reprobate the ruthlessness of his methods, but we cannot 

.* A paper read on November 14 before the Central Asian Society. 
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refuse our admiration to the consummate ability, the resource- 
fulness and the inflexibility of purpose with which Abdul Hamid 
—certainly one of the most striking figures of our times—faced 
so desperate a situation, and applied himself with mingled daring 
and cunning to the two-fold task of restoring the despotic 
power of the Sultanate at home, and of seeking compensation 
for the curtailment of his temporal dominions by reviving and 
extending throughout the Mahomedan world the spiritual 
authority to which he lays claim as heir to the Khalifate of 
Islam. With regard to his domestic policy, all I need say is 
that, however severely we may condemn it according to.our 
own standards, it has been from his point of view eminently 
successful, The old oligarchy, which under his predecessors 
ruled Turkey from the Sublime Porte, has been swept away, 
and though Abdul Hamid never issues forth from his well- 
guarded Palace of Yeldiz Kiosk, the Sultan’s will is the only 
law which to-day governs the Turkish Empire unto its uttermost 
limits. What I propose to deal with this afternoon is the 
influence which Abdul Hamid exercises, and projects far be- 
yond the immediate frontiers of the Turkish Empire, as the 
Khalif whose spiritual supremacy is proclaimed every week in 
the Khutbeh, or Friday prayer, which is read in al] the mosques 
of Sunni Mahomedans within his dominions, and in many 
mosques beyond them. This prayer runs as follows : 

O ALLAH, Mercifully help the “ Just Khalifs ” (z.e., Abu-Bekr, Omar, Osman 
and Ali) and the IMAMS MEHDI (z.e., the descendants of Ali) who have ad- 
ministered justly and equitably. O Allah, strengthen and assist Thy Slave 
and Khalif, the Most powerful Sultan, the Most Glorious Khan, the Shadow 
of ALLAH on Earth, the Lord of the Kings of the Arabs and the Ajems, the 
Servant of the Twain Holy Places, the Sultan and Son of a Sultan, SULTAN 
el GHAZI, ABDUL HAMID KHAN, Son of the Sultan el GHAzI ABDUL MEJID 
KHAN, Son of the Sultan el GHAZI MAHMOUD KHAN. 

May ALLAH preserve his Khalifate and strengthen with Justice his Sultanate, 
and may His benefits and favours be showered upon the whole world up to 
the end of All Times. AMEN. 

In theory it is easy enough to dispute the claims of the 
Turkish Sultans to the Khalifate. The title of Khalif, it will be 
remembered, was that assumed by the immediate successors of 
Mahomed as vicegerents of the Prophet. In the earliest days 
of Islam the succession of the Khalifate give rise to the first 
great Mahomedan schism—a schism which has been perpetuated 
to the present day, between Sunnis and Shiahs, Persia being 
now the one important Mussulman power that represents the 
latter sect. It was undoubtedly held by the early doctors of 
Mussulman law that the Khalif himself must belong to the Arab 
tribe of El Koreish, and that he must be elected by the suffrages 
of the whole Mussulman community. But the process of 
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election soon became a mere formality, and practically fell into 
desuetude long before the Khalifate had passed out of Arab 
hands, It became merely an honorific title, which was indeed 
at one time borne simultaneously by the independent rulers of 
different portions of the Mussulman world in Baghdad, Cairo, 
and Cordova. 

The claim of the Turkish Sultans to the Khalifate dates only 
from the sixteenth century, and arises out of the conquest 
of Egypt, where the fugitive descendants of the Abasside 
Khalifs who had formerly reigned in Baghdad were allowed 
to retain a shadowy authority, which lent to the turbulent 
Mameluke rulers of Cairo a certain spiritual prestige. The 
story is worth recalling, for the spirit in which Selim I. com- 
passed the conquest of Egypt would seem to have inspired in 
no small measure the latest of his successors on the Ottoman 
throne. The authority of the Egyptian Mamelukes extended, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, over the whole of 
Syria and Arabia to the valley of the Euphrates. But in 1512 
there came to the throne of Turkey, in the person of Selim L., 
a Sultan who combined with the devouring ambition of his 
ancestors a novel tendency towards philosophic mysticism, and 
a curious craving for spiritual illumination. Poet, philosopher, 
and theologian, as well as conqueror, he was the first Ottoman 
Sultan to conceive the idea that the most powerful of Moha- 
medan princes might well claim to be also the paramount 
prince of Islam and the vicegerent of the Prophet. The first 
war waged by him was in the nature of a religious war. It 
was waged against Shah Ismail of Persia; it began with a 
wholesale massacre of Shiahs throughout Selim’s dominions, 
and it ended with the complete overthrow of the Persian army 
at Tchaldiran, not to the wonted Turkish war-cry of “ Padishah, 
Padishah,” but to the essentially Mahomedan war-cry of 
“Allah, Allah.” Selim’s armies continued their career of 
conquest through Kurdistan into Mesopotamia, and thus ulti- 
mately came into direct collision with the forces of the Egyptian 
Mameluke Sultans in the Euphrates valley. Selim himself had 
by that time returned to Adrianople, and the various incidents 
related by Turkish historians throw an interesting light upon 
the frame of mind which determined his expedition to Egypt. 
The possession of the holy places of Arabia had already fired 
Selim’s imagination, and all his courtiers harped upon this 
theme. His Vizier, Ahmed Pasha, who was all for war, taunted 
Selim with the story of how in his youth he had been a prisoner 
in Cairo in the hands of Kait Bey, and how the latter had 
boasted that the power of Egypt would always close the road 
to Mecca and Medina against the Turkish hordes. Selim’s 
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chief secretary impressed upon him that in Cairo, both actually 
and metaphorically, must be sought the keys of the Holy 
Places. His Master of the Ceremonies dreamt opportunely 
that the four disciples of the Prophet appeared to him waving 
victorious standards. This supernatural lead Selim was bound 
to follow, and he set forth in person to take command of the 
expedition in June 1516. The octogenarian Mameluke Sultan 
of Egypt, Kans Ghaury, had in the meantime collected the 
flower of his forces near Aleppo, at Merjdabik, near the reputed 
tomb of David, His defeat was as complete as had been Shah 
Ismail’s, and Selim held a triumphal entry into Aleppo, where 
for the first time at the Friday service in the Mosque, the title 
of Protector of the Holy Places was added to the other titles 
of the Ottoman Sultan. Such was Selim’s delight that, follow- 
ing the example of the Prophet, who bestowed his own coat 
on Kaab Ibn Soheir for a poem of homage and good tidings, 
the Sultan took off the costly robe he was wearing and placed 
it on the shoulders of the officiating divine, At Damascus, 
where Selim paused for some weeks in his victorious progress 
towards Egypt, he spent, we are told, most of his time within 
the precincts of the wonderful Mosque of St. John, discoursing 
with learned doctors of Mohamedan law, and from the greatest 
of them, Sheikh Mohamed of Bedakshan, who had preached 
before him on the duties and responsibilities of the Kalifate, he 
implored and received a solemn blessing on his undertakings. 
Marching southward along the coast, Selim turned aside for a 
few days to make a pious pilgrimage to Jerusalem, which is still, 
next to Mecca and Medina, the holiest city in the eyes of the 
Mahomedans. He reached Cairo early in 1517. The Mame- 
luke Sultans of Egypt and their followers were destroyed root 
and branch, but the last scion of the Abbasside Khalifs, El 
Muttawwakil, was not only spared but treated with the utmost 
show of deference. Having formally transferred to Selim the 
somewhat shadowy title he himself possessed to the Vicegerency 
of the Prophet, he was carried back with the conqueror to 
Constantinople, and together with him what was, perhaps, still 
more valuable, the famous Bordah or mantle of the Prophet, 
which had been for centuries the most cherished heirloom of the 
Abbassides. Whether, according to Mohamedan law, Muttaw- 
wakil was competent to convey to Selim a good title to the 
Kalifate is no doubt a moot point, but possession is nine points 
of the law in the East as in the West, perhaps even more so 
in the East. In Cairo, as had been foretold to him, Selim re- 
ceived from Mohamed Abdul Barakat, the thirty-fourth Grand 
Sherif of Mecca, through the hands of his son and special 
envoy, the keys of the sacred Kaaba, the immemorial shrine of 
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Islam, and the title already conferred upon him at Aleppo, of 
Servant of the Holy Places, thus received practical confirma- 
tion. Before leaving Cairo Selim took care to discharge his 
new responsibilities by making elaborate provisions for the de- 
spatch, under his auspices, of the annual pilgrims’ caravan to 
Mecca, which had been hitherto one of the privileges of the 
rulers of Egypt, and the presents which accompanied it for 
the people of Mecca and Medina were on a scale of lavish 
munificence well calculated to secure their loyalty. 

From that day to this none of Selim’s successors has allowed the 
title to lapse. In the heyday of their military power, it is true, 
the Sultans were content to rely upon the keenness of their 
scimitar rather than upon spiritual power. The first Sultan 
who attempted to make capital out of his authority as Khalif 
in support of his temporal policy seems to have been Mustapha 
IIl., and it is interesting to note that this new departure 
coincides almost exactly with the first attempt of a great 
European Power to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Turkey as the champion of the Christian subject races. 
Catherine II, had sent Admiral Orloff into the Mediterranean 
during the recent war with Turkey in order to induce the 
Greek populations of the Morea and Magnesia to rise against 
their oppressors, During the peace negotiations at Fokshani 
in 1772, one of the conditions demanded by Russia was the 
recognition by Turkey of the independence of the Crimean 
Tartars. Tothis demand Sultan Mustapha replied by a zon 
possumus based upon his duties as Khalif. He declared formally 
that to him as Khalif belonged spiritual supremacy over all 
Sunni Mussulmans, and that if he did not fully exercise that 
supremacy over India, Bokhara, Morocco, and other countries 
whose rulers were Sunni Mussulmans, this was due merely to 
material difficulties of distance, but that he would be neglecting 
his duties as Khalif if he agreed to surrender the Tartars to the 
dominion of a Christian Power. This interesting claim proved, 
however, of little avail against Catherine’s big battalions, and 
the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainaidji, on the contrary, introduced 
a new principle of which the subsequent application in a far 
more extended form has repeatedly affected and still largely 
governs the relations between Turkey and the rest of Europe, 
for it recognised the right of the Russian Ambassador at Con~ 
stantinople to intervene with the Porte on behalf of the Sultan’s 
Christian subjects in the Danubian provinces. 

Perhaps because Mustapha’s appeal to his authority as Khalif 
failed so lamentably on that occasion, the Khalifate dropped 
into the background, as far as Europe was concerned, for 
another century. Indeed, after the Crimean War and the 
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Treaty of Paris, when Turkey was admitted into the comity of 
European nations, her chief anxiety was, at least as far as out- 
ward forms were concerned, to merge the Oriental in the 
Occidental, and in international documents we find even the 
title of Sultan transmuted into the westernised designation of 
Emperor of the Ottomans. Abdul Hamid, however, is a keen 
student of the history of his own country, and it may well be 
Mustapha’s claim which first inspired him to revive for his own 
benefit the pretensions of his less successful ancestor. Certain 
it is that for the last five and twenty years his policy both 
within and without his immediate dominions has been more 
and more closely bound up with his claim to the spiritual 
headship of Islam. Although it was to British intervention 
that Abdul Hamid mainly owed the mitigation of the harsh 
terms of peace imposed upon him by Russia in the Treaty of 
Saint Stephano, the relations of friendliness between this country 
and Turkey which followed the Berlin Congress were not of 
long duration. With the advent of Mr. Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration in 1880 Great Britain assumed the lead in a policy of 
suasion and even of coercion, which though not in itself by any 
means antagonistic to the real interests of Turkey, frequently 
wore an outward aspect of hostility to the Sultan and to his 
Mahomedan subjects in the exclusive interests of his Christian 
subjects. In the eyes of Mahomedans, at least, the action of 
the European Concert, headed by England, often assumed the 
aspect of a religious crusade directed against the ascendency of 
the ruling Moslem race in Turkey. It is not unnatural that in 
these circumstances the Sultan should have been led to conceive 
a counter policy by which the forces of Islam should be brought 
together and organised for the purpose of resistance to the 
pressure of Christendom. Equally excusable was it that as to 
Enyland had fallen the lead in bringing the pressure of 
Christendom to bear upon Turkey, the Sultan should have seen 
in a Mussulman revival possibilities of effective reprisals against 
that European Power which of all others had the largest 
Mahomedan element to reckon with in its own dominions. 

It was during the complications which led to the British 
occupation of Egypt that Yeldish Kiosk appears to have become 
the seat of an organised propaganda on behalf of what has 
come to be known as Pan-Islamism. That was five and twenty 
years ago, and the channels through which Pan-Islamism 
works are so tortuous, its ramifications so subtle, that its slow 
and steady progress attracted but little attention except from 
those who know something of the East, and who were generally 
jeered at for their pains as visionaries and alarmists—until the 
events of the last twelve months in Egypt revealed as ina 
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sudden blaze of light the activity of forces which we had ignored 
with our usual self-complacency because they are difficult to re- 
concile with our own conception of the fitness of things. Whilst 
Europe had been vainly protesting and demonstrating against 
Armenian and Macedonian atrocities, and European diplomacy 
at Constantinople had been reduced to impotency by its own 
intestinal jealousies, emissaries had been constantly passing to 
and fro between Yeldiz Kiosk and Mahomedan centres through- 
out the Eastern world, spreading the fame of the ever-victorious 
Khalif, who had drowned rebellion at home in rivers of infidel 
blood and stubbornly defied the wrath of the Powers, Had 
not the mightiest of all the potentates of Christendom, the great 
War Lord of Germany, humbly travelled to Constantinople to 
do homage to the Padishah, and openly proclaimed himself at 
Damascus, “ the devoted friend of the 300,000,000 Mussulmans 
who own His Majesty the Sultan Abdul Hamid to be their 
Khalif ?” Surely the sword of Islam had sprung once more 
from the scabbard in which it had too long rusted. The word 
prestige is deprecated nowadays in humanitarian quarters as 
redolent of obsolete militarism and alien barbarism ; but in the 
East it has lost none of its potency, and throughout the East, 
wherever Mahomedans congregate, in the porches of Mosques, 
in the bazaars of crowded cities, in wild mountain fastnesses, in 
the tents of the wandering nomads, in the great religious fairs, 
and above all, at that world-centre of Mussulman pilgrimage 
under the shadow of the Kaabah of Mecca, the name of Abdul 
Hamid has been sedulously magnified for the last quarter of a 
century with the results which we are now for the first time 
beginning to realise. 

Amongst the concrete facts which demonstrate the earnest- 
ness and thoroughness of Abdul Hamid’s Pan-Islamic policy, 
none is more remarkable and significant than the construction 
of the Hejaz Railway, which will ultimately link up the seat 
of his temporal power as Sultan at Constantinople with the seat 
of his spiritual power as Khalif at Mecca. A very full and 
valuable description of this railway was contributed in August 
last to Petermann'’s Mittheilungen, the well-known German mag- 
azine of geography and exploration, by General Auler Pasha, 
a Prussian officer of Engineers in the service of the Sultan. 
The following details are borrowed from it. The railway, which 
starts from Damascus and follows in the main the old pilgrim 
road to Mecca, was begun in 1go1, and before the end of the 
year reached Deraa, whence a branch line of about roo 
miles now connects with Haiffa on the Mediterranean, In 
1904 it reached Ma’an, which was used as a military base for 
the despatch of troops to Akabah and Tabah during the Turcq- 
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Egyptian controversy last spring. It has now reached Tebuk, 
which is half-way between Damascus and Medina, and next 
year it will reach Medain-Salih, a very important strategic 
point in connection with Nejd and Central Arabia. The total 
length of the line from Damascus to Mecca will be about 1100 
miles, of which 435 miles have been opened to traffic. The 
rate of construction, which is increasing, now averages about 
100 miles a year, and the railway is expected to reach Medina 
in 1910, and Mecca about three years later. The cost is esti- 
mated at a little more than £3000 a mile, or altogether 
perhaps four millions sterling, including the branch from 
Deraa to Haiffa, and the prolongation from Mecca to Jeddah 
on the Red Sea—an extraordinarily small sum, considering the 
engineering difficulties and the still greater difficulties of trans- 
port and supply in a region which is almost entirely desert and 
waterless. The explanation is that no financial provision has 
to be made either for the acquisition of land or for the pay- 
ment of labour. The land is the Sultan’s, and the labour 
is supplied by the troops. Three battalions of infantry, each 
1000 strong ; two railway battalions, each 1200 strong ; one 
company of Pioneers, and a detachment of the Telegraph 
Service Corps have been furnished by the Fifth Army Corps 
from Damascus, and recently two more infantry battalions 
from the Sixth Army Corps have been ordered up from 
Baghdad. A German engineer-in-chief, Meissner Pasha, with 
about a dozen German, Austrian and Swiss engineers, is in 
charge of the railway works, under the supreme direction of 
Field-Marshal Kiazim Pasha. 

To General Auler’s technical report, General von der Goltz, 
the very distinguished officer of the German General Staff who 
for so many years presided over the reorganisation of the 
Turkish army, has written a most instructive preface, of which 
the following is a summary : 


The world at large hardly heard of the Hejaz Railway until on September 1 
1904, H.M. the Sultan Abdul Hamid, on the anniversary of his accession to 
the throne, caused the opening of the line as far as the little town of Maan, in 
a remote southern corner of Syria, to be celebrated with a pomp and ceremony 
of which the echo resounded throughout the Mahomedan world. . . . To-day 
a considerable portion of the line is already completed, and the work of con- 
struction is being pushed on with an energy which shows not only what Turkey 
is capable of doing when the Sultan has proclaimed his will, but also how 
powerful is the religious sentiment of Islam.. Contributions to the Hejaz 
Railway constitute a deed of piety, and that word has lost none of its magic in 
the East. 

The railway, covering a distance of about 1100 miles, follows for the most 
part the old caravan route over which thousands and thousands of pious Mus- 
sulmans have braved the tedium and dangers of the long journey in order to 
accompany the yearly offerings of the Sultan to the Holy Places. This journey 
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will ultimately take only five days, and vast numbers of his subjects from 
Europe and from Asia Minor will be able, as never before, to achieve their 
hearts’ desire and perform their devotions on the spot where the Prophet him- 
self lived and died. To the elder generation this must sound as a fairy tale, 
and the Sultan could hardly have conceived an undertaking better calculated 
to enhance his prestige amongst all the peoples of Islam. By the time the 
railway reaches the gates of Mecca, it will undoubtedly be linked up from 
Damascus, vid Aleppo, with the Anatolian system and the Baghdad line, and 
there will thus be an unbroken iron road from Constantinople to the Sacred 
City. 

Abdul Hamid’s rule is inspired with the steady unswerving purpose of 
bringing into closer and mightier cohesion the whole Mahomedan world under 
his sceptre, or, at least, under his influence. Of late years his efforts have 
been directed specially to Arabia, where the acknowledgment of Turkish 
supremacy has made great strides, though in the land of Yemen, the ancient 
Arabia Felix, the struggle has yet to be fiercely fought out. The policy of the 
Sultan, directed to what may be called internal conquests, which shall com- 
pensate him in the Islamic world for the losses suffered on the fringe of his 
Empire under the pressure of Christendom, will receive a mighty impulse from 
the opening of the railway to the Holy Places. The remoteness of the southern 
provinces of his dominions has been a serious cause of military weakness in 
the past. But all this wil] be altered when railways reach from Constantinople 
to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Turkey will then regain, as it were, a 
new lease of youth and vigour. 

So far General von der Goltz, There are other aspects of 
the policy embodied in the Hejaz Railway upon which he 
does not dwell though they are clearly present to his mind, 
At present the Sultan’s position in Arabia, much as he has 
already done to consolidate it, depends very largely upon 
British good-will. The vast majority of the forces which he 
has poured into Arabia, and especially into the Yemen, where 
a ten years’ campaign has not yet, broken the stubborn re- 
sistance of the tribes, have been’ transported by sea. Men 
as well as supplies and warlike stores of every description 
have to be sent across the Mediterranean through the Suez 
Canal and down the Red Sea. What that means with our 
command of the sea and our dominant position in Egypt, I 
need not point out. The completion of the Hejaz Railway 
will in a large measure relieve the Sultan from the galling 
dependence upon friendly relations with Great Britain which 
the maintenance of his main line of communications with 
Arabia now necessitates. 

It is not, however, only as a means of securing continuous 
land communication between Constantinople and the Holy 
Places that the construction of the Hejaz Railway will 
strengthen the strategic position of Turkey in Arabia, The 
existence of practically independent principalities in Central 
Arabia such as that which Ibn-el-Rashid carved out for himself 
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in Nejd, has from time to time been a severe thorn in the 
flesh to the Sultans. Next year, as we have already seen, 
the Hejaz Railway will reach Medain Salih, and as that 
place is about the best jumping-ground for Nejd via Teyna, 
the arrival of railhead there must vastly strengthen the 
Turkish position throughout Central and South-Eastern 
Arabia, right down to the Persian Gulf. We have only to 
remember the large share which our own protégé, the Sheikh 
of Koweyt, has played during the last few years in the 
struggle for power hetween the descendants of the old 
Wahibi Emirs and the successors of Muhammed Ibn-el- 
Rashid, in order to realise how severely the establish- 
ment of Turkish supremacy in the Gebel Shammar might 
press upon our allies along the Arabian shores of the 
Persian Gulf. I had an opportunity of discussing this 
question a few years ago with the Sheikh of Koweyt himself, 
whose friendly relations with the Indian Government had 
given deep umbrage to Turkey. In fact Turkish troops had 
moved out from Bassorah and Baghdad, and the presence of 
British ships had alone averted the aggressive intervention of 
the Turks, Nevertheless, Sheikh Mubarak professed to enter- 
tain little apprehension with regard to Turkish aggression 
from that quarter, but laid great stress upon the necessity for 
him of keeping his communications open with Arabia, and of 
securing the independence of Nejd from Turkish control by 
retaining it in possession of his Wahabi friends. 

Nor is it only in connection with our own position in the 
Persian Gulf that the consolidation of Turkish power in the 
Arabian Peninsula may directly affect British interests. The 
history of India within relatively recent times offers a very 
striking example of the influence which events in Arabia can 
exercise upon the Mahomedan population of India. One 
of the most important religious movements amongst Indian 
Mahomedans under British rule was the direct result of the 
great Mahomedan revival in Arabia towards the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, known 
as Wahabism, after its founder, Mohammed Wahab, of Nejd, 
That movement, it will be remembered, swept over the whole 
of Arabia, and for a time wrested even the Holy Places from 
the power of the Sultans, who had to call in the aid of 
Mehemet Ali, the great Pasha of Egypt, to stamp it out 
by sheer force. One of Wahab’s disciples, Seyyid Ahmad 
Shah of Bareilly, introduced his doctrines into India in 
1826, and preached a holy war against the Sikh confederacy, 
which was then supreme in the Northern Punjab. Notwith- 
standing the enthusiasm with which his teachings were 
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welcomed, the movement in that part of India proved 
abortive, but some of its adherents established themselves 
permanently both In the North-West and in the Western 
districts of Bengal, where they made their headquarters at 
Patna, From the latter place, especially, they sent out emis- 
saries all over India, and notably into Eastern Bengal, where 
Hajji Sharnet Ullah, who had himself been at Mecca and 
come into personal contact with Wahab, became an active 
missionary of the new doctrine. He made a large number of 
converts, especially amongst the lower classes, and both he 
and his son after him, waged successful war against the 
Hindu superstitions which had continued to maintain their 
hold over the followers of the Prophet. Their proceedings 
were often lawless and brought them frequently into conflict 
with the British authorities. But they undoubtedly gave a 
powerful impetus to Mahomedan feeling throughout Eastern 
Bengal, and also in Behar. 

Before proceeding, however, to the consideration of the 
effect which the growth of Abdul Hamid’s prestige as a leader 
of Islam has produced upon the Mahomedans of India, I want 
to draw your attention to a very significant movement which has 
been going on in Persia, the one country where the Shiah form 
of Islam is supreme, One would have imagined that the bitter 
hatred which has subsisted for thirteen centuries between 
Shiahs and Sunnis would have rendered Persia inaccessible to 
the Pan-Islamic propaganda of a Sunni Sultan, though the 
possession by Turkey of the Holy Places of Arabia, to which 
the duty of pilgrimage is imposed on both Shiahs and Sunnis, 
and also of the shrines more peculiarly sacred to the Shiahs— 
such as Kerbela and Meshed Ali, in the valley of the Euphrates 
—necessarily confers upon the Sultans a prestige which the 
Persians are compelled to recognise, and in various treaties 
concluded between Sultan and Shah, the former’s title of 
‘Protector of the Holy Places” is duly recognised. But the 
danger to which the independence of Persia, like that of Turkey, 
has been exposed by the growing pressure of the Western 
Powers has unquestionably been used with no little effect of 
recent years by the missionaries of the Sultan to bring home 
to the people of Persia the expediency of sinking sectarian 
differences in the common cause of Islam. The unpopularity 
of the present Shah amongst the clergy of Persia, who have 
openly charged him with selling his country to the infidel, 
is so great that on several occasions the protests against his 
misgovernment have taken the form of threats to appeal to the 
protection of the Sultan, even if such protection were to involve 
a reconciliation with Sunnism, About two years ago the 
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Mujtehids, or High Priests, of Kerbela were stated to have 
openly threatened the Shah with excommunication for his sub- 
serviency to an infidel power, and even these high ecclesiastics, 
whose fortunes would seem to be indissolubly bound up with 
Shiism, did not hesitate to hint that the time was at hand when 
Shiahs as well as Sunnis would be compelled to take refuge 
under the sheltering zgis of the one great Mahomedan 
Sovereign who had proved himself to be the providential pro- 
tector of Islam. 

It would be still more interesting to have some really trust- 
worthy data respecting the presence of Pan-Islamic influences 
in Afghanistan, the only survivor to-day, but a survivor full 
of vitality, of the independent Mahomedan States of Central 
Asia, But so rigidly is Afghanistan closed against foreign 
intercourse, in spite of our Treaty relations with the Ameer, 
that our information in regard to the present condition of 
affairs is altogether scanty, and scantiest of all in regard to the 
relations between the Afghans and the Sultan. The only occa- 
sion upon which Abdul Hamid is known to have exerted his 
influence by an official mission to Kabul was at the time of the 
last Afghan War, when our own relations with Turkey still 
retained the cordial character they had acquired at the Berlin 
Congress. The Sultan’s influence was then exercised towards 
the restoration of peace between Afghanistan and India. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the wind shifted at Yeldiz, and 
Abdul Hamid sent his former envoy at Kabul to be Turkish 
Consul-General at Bombay, where the first agency was estab- 
lished for distributing items of news concerning Islam and the 
Khalif amongst the Mahomedans of the North-West Frontier 
and Afghanistan. That Afghan Chiefs and Mollahs on their 
way to and from Mecca are frequent visitors to Yeldiz Kiosk, 
we know, and some of them are no doubt the bearers of 
political messages between the Sultan and the Ameer, whilst 
they all carry back with them to Afghanistan stories, which 
lose nothing in the telling, of Abdul Hamid’s munificence, and 
of the glories of Islambol—the Persian and Afghan corruption 
of Stambul—which thus acquires the meaning, “‘ where Islam 
is plentiful,” 

It is certainly worth noting that a growing amount of interest 
has been manifested of late years in the fate of Turkey, and in 
British policy towards the Sultan, amongst the border tribes of 
the North-West Frontier, which are in close contact with and 
to some extent under the influence of the Ameer. It is generally 
admitted that the excitement and enthusiasm caused by 
the victories of the Turkish armies over Christian Greece in 
the spring of 1897 had a good deal to do with the aggressive 
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turbulence of the tribes which led to the Tirah campaign in 
the autumn of the same year. Last winter I happened to be 
at Peshawar at the time when the annual jirgahs or meetings 
between the frontier tribesmen and the British political officers 
of the frontier take place, and I was struck with the very keen 
interest which they displayed in our relations with Turkey. 
The naval demonstration, in which we naturally took a leading 
part, was being then carried on in connection with the Mace- 
donian question, and the tribesmen made no secret of the 
disfavour with which they viewed our co-operation in the 
coercion of Turkey. They had been taught to look upon it 
solely as an act of hostility towards Islam, and they were not 
at all inclined to listen to any attempt to discriminate between 
the Sultan as a temporal ruler and the Khalif as the spiritual 
head of Islam. 

The question of paramount importance to us, however, is 
whether and to what extent Pan-Islamism has reached the 
great masses of our Indian Mahomedans, who number roughly 
one-fifth of the whole population of our Indian Empire, and of 
whom the vast maiority are Sunnis, like the Turks. 

It is not infrequently contended that in spite of their large 
numbers, the Mahomedans of India do not represent a really 
cohesive force, because they comprise several dissident sects, 
and consist very largely of the descendants of converts upon 
whom their religion sits very lightly. There is no doubt some 
truth in this contention, and to a certain extent Islam may be 
said never to have entirely prevailed over the more ancient 
influences of Hinduism. Witness the extent to which caste 
feeling has preserved its hold upon Indian Mahomedans, though 
the fundamental conception of caste is absolutely at variance 
with the democratic principles of the founder of Islam, Again, 
it may be urged that, as a large number of Indians were won 
over to Islam by the prospect of relief from the social disabilities 
imposed upon them by the caste system peculiar to Hinduism, 
they represent a lower social stratum than the Hindus. This 
also is true up to a certain point. But on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that if many of the converts to Islam 
were drawn from the low caste Hindus, a very considerable 
number were also drawn from classes influential by their wealth 
and by their position in every respect except in that of caste. 
Nor should it be forgotten that amongst the ruling chiefs of 
India, a good many are themselves Mahomedans, including the 

most powerful of all, the Nizam of Hyderabad, who rightly 
prides himself on being the premier-Prince of the Indian 
Empire. Another argument often used is that after all the 
Mussulmans only form a majority of the population in a few 
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provinces, such as Eastern Bengal, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier. But against this fact may be set off the other 
and perhaps more important fact that there is scarcely a single 
province in which they are not represented, and that their 
strength lies chiefly in the large towns where public opinion is 
much more articulate than in the rural districts. They have, 
above all, and not only in that part of India which was the seat 
of the Moghul Empire, the prestige which attaches all over the 
East to a race which has been aruling race. At various periods 
during the thousand years which have elapsed since Islam was 
first imported into India from Arabia and Mesopotamia, Maho- 
medan dynasties have reigned and flourished in almost every 
part of the peninsula, and there is scarcely a Hindu whose 
ancestors have not at one time or another bowed their knee 
to a Mahomedan ruler. On the whole a careful analysis 
of the various elements which make up the Mussulman 
population of India to-day would, I think, show that the 
Mahomedans occupy a position which cannot be measured 
merely by their numbers. During the last twenty years 
there has unquestionably been a growing feeling amongst 
them all over India that the maintenance of Turkish power 
and independence is a great Mahomedan interest, in which 
all Mahomedans are concerned. Amidst the decay of all 
other Mahomedan States Turkey remains in their eyes the one 
Power which represents the traditions of militant Islam. As 
an influential and liberal-minded Mahomedan remarked to 
me, if Turkey were to disappear, the Mahomedans would 
become like unto the Jews—a mere religious sect whose king- 
dom was gone. It is an unfortunate circumstance that the 
Sultan’s policy should have produced so many causes of con- 
flict with England, many of them connected with issues to 
which the Sultan’s emissaries could easily give a sectarian 
colouring. The public meetings held last year by the Maho- 
medans in many of the chief Mahomedan centres of India to 
protest against the coercion of Turkey in connection with 
Macedonian affairs, were symptomatic of the growth of a feel- 
ing which had already become manifest years ago when Lord 
Salisbury denounced the Sultan himself as the author of the 
Armenian massacres, and with still less reserve when in the 
following year Abdul Hamid had once more on European 
battlefields victoriously wielded “ the sword of Islam,” though 
only against so puny afoe as Greece. Even more symptoma- 
tic is it that in this very year, just after the acute crisis which 
nearly ended in open hostilities between Great Britain and 
Turkey, the Sultan’s name-day has been celebrated by the 
Mahomedans in many parts of India with conspicuous and 
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unexampled fervour. In India, too, as in other parts of 
the Mahomedan world, the Hejaz Railway has been used 
by Abdul Hamid as a splendid advertisement for the virtues 
of Khalifate, and a part of its cost has been defrayed by Indian 
contributions, fee blag 

In what light exactly the Mahomedans of India view the 
Sultan’s claim to the Khalifate is a point of no slight interest. 
In many mosques his name appears to be used in the Friday 
prayers, but excellent authorities assure us that this does not 
imply anything more than a mark of respect and reverence 
for a great Mussulman sovereign. The most interesting pro- 
nouncement on this subject is that which was made a few 
months ago at the time of the Anglo-Turkish differences by 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the Hon. Secretary of the Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental Club at Aligarh, who has been since the death 
of Sir Seyyid Ahmad the foremost leader of enlightened Maho- 
medan opinion, The Nawab gave it as his opinion that if 
the Indian Moslems speak of the Sultan as Khalif, they do so 
by way of honouring the greatest Mahomedan king of our 
time, whose position is rendered still more important by his 
being servant of the sacred places and the Kaaba. “ The 
term,” he added, “is on no account to be taken to mean that 
Indian Moslems regard him as their ruler in any way, or con- 
sider his orders to be binding on them.” Quoting from 
authoritative works on the subject of the rights and duties of 
the Khalif, the Nawab said it was impossible, having regard to 
the duties set forth, for any man of even common under- 
standing to think that the Sultan is the Khalif of the Indian 
Mussulmans in the real sense of the term, or that they are in 
any matter bound by their religion to obey him. They are 
the subjects of the King-Emperor, and owe their allegiance 
to him alone, 

It does not, however, follow [he continued] that the Indian Mussulmans 
have no love for the Sultan of Turkey, or that they do not care for the safety 
of the Turkish Empire. On the contrary, they all wish with one heart for 
the stability of Turkish rule, and earnestly pray God that friendly relations 
between Great Britain and the Porte may be firmly established. Those of us 
[he said in conclusion] who say they care nothing for the Sultan and for 
Turkey are either cringing flatterers of the British Government, whom the 
Government will assuredly never credit, or they have no love for religion. 
Loyalty towards our Government does not exclude the idea of sympathy 
with one’s co-religionists. Those who think that the two are exclusive of 
each other are ignorant both of their religious duties and of their political 
relations. 


Another Indian Mahomedan of repute, Hajji Muhammed 
Ismail Khan, of Dataoli, late member of the Legislative Council 
of the United Provinces, has recently published a letter on the 
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same subject, and on much the same lines, which, however, 
contains a noteworthy admission that goes considerably further 
than the Nawab’s letter. For he acknowledges in so many 
words that “there are certain Mahomedans in India who have 
a greater love and reverence for the Sultan than is legitimate, 
or than should really exist. They consider him as a necessary 
part of their religion.” Without wishing to exaggerate the 
importance of these and other utterances, one cannot but infer 
from them that the influence which Abdul Hamid is beginning 
to exercise as the Khalif of Islam over the minds of Indian 
Mahomedans is causing amongst the more loyal and enlightened 
section of the Mahomedan community in India a certain 
measure of apprehension, and that they feel that the time has 
come openly to discountenance its growth. 

This is a matter which deserves very close and serious con- 
sideration at the hands of our rulers, especially at a time when 
the Mahomedans of India are, rightly or wrongly, disposed to 
believe that their interests no longer receive from the Supreme 
Government the same impartial treatment to which they had 
been hitherto accustomed. I do not wish to enter upon con- 
troversial questions which have lately been raised in regard to 
British administration in India, but the fact remains that recent ° 
events have produced upon the minds of not a few Indian 
Mahomedans the impression that their rights as a minority 
have been sacrificed, and are likely to be still further sacrificed 
in the future, to the claims of the Hindu majority, and merely, 
in their opinion, because the Hiudu majority has had recourse 
to methods of agitation which the Indian Mahomedans have 
not hitherto considered to be compatible with their deep sense 
of loyalty towards the British Raj. Their resentment is all the 
greater in that whatever the antagonism between Christianity 
and Islam, they have hitherto always believed that there was 
a certain community of religious thought between Moslems 
and Christians, which cannot exist betwecn either us or 
them and the Hindus, We are, like them, as they term it, 
“‘ ahl-el-kitab,” people of the Book, that is to say, that we have 
in common with them a belief in revealed Scriptures, and the 
Koran to them is only a later revelation which has superseded, 
but has not destroyed, the sanctity attaching to the Old and New 
Testament. Above all, they share with us, as they contend, the 
common ground of a belief in the Unity of God, which should 
draw us more closelytowards them thanwe can possibly be drawn 
towards the idolatrous polytheism or pantheism of the Hindus. 
To these religious considerations are now added political con- 
siderations no less weighty, for they rightly contrast the large 
part which the Mahomedan races of India have borne in the 
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Hindus, and especially of the noisiest section, the Bengalis, who 
have, to say the least, never been conspicuous for the martial 
qualities which the Mahomedans have so often displayed shoulder 
to shoulder with ourselves. Amongst the younger generation 
of Mahomedans there is a certain feeling of impatience which 
cannot be safely ignored. It is finding vent at the present 
moment in the proposal to establish Mahomedan organisations 
which shall be as effective for the furtherance of Mahomedan 
interests as the Indian National Congress is conceived to have 
been in the furtherance of Hindu interests. Though the 
Mahomedans may be perfectly sincere at present in protesting 
that they have no intention of adopting Hindu methods of 
agitation, one cannot feel quite confident as to what they may 
do in the future. Should the expectations of the Mahomedans 
be disappointed, the tendency of these new Mahomedan organi- 
sations might well be to seek at least the moral support of their 
co-religionists beyond the frontier of India, and that is a 
tendency which Pan-Islamic propagandists would not fail to 
encourage. 

One word in conclusion to deprecate exaggerated appre- 
hensions. It may well be that Pan-Islamism in its present 
form will not survive the remarkable ruler to whose energy 
and ability its inception and growth are mainly due. One 
feature which is in many ways reassuring is that it has 
achieved greater popularity outside than inside of Turkey 
proper. None know better than the best class of Turks what 
Abdul Hamid’s policy has cost them, and none deplore more 
deeply the estrangement of British friendship. So long as 
Abdul Hamid steers the same course as in the past, ali that 
this country can probably do is to avoid as far as_ possible 
any action which can be construed into deliberate hostility to 
Islam or injustice to our Mahomedan subjects, and especially to 
our Indian Mahomedans, whose splendid qualities and militant 
loyalty constitute perhaps the greatest of our Imperial assets in 
India. But whenever a real change takes place at Constantinople, 
whether it be in Abdul Hamid’s lifetime, or more probably when 
he is gathered in due course to his forefathers, it may be hoped 
that whatever British Government is in power will take the 
earliest opportunity of showing in the face of the Mahomedan. 
world that British policy is inspired by no settied antagonism 
to Turkey, but on the contrary is prepared to respect and 
even to support the legitimate exercise of both the temporal 
and the spiritual authority of the Sultanate, so long as, on the 
other hand, these are not employed to subserve purposes of 
hostility to the British Empire. VALENTINE CHIROL. 


THE HUMOURS OF A SIEGE 


THE papers are fullof news to-day about Chinese reforms. We 
are given to understand that all kinds of things are going to 
happen immediately, and some of us recall experiences in the 
city of Peking—that home of surprises—in the year 1900, and 
smile to ourselves at what we read to-day. Luckily for us, the 
same hand that wrote what—in spite of books and pamphlets, 
large and small—remains the best account of the Siege of the 
Legation, still writes to-day, or rather telegraphs, inimitable 
“news,” Who else, in describing the great manceuvres of this 
autumn, would have conveyed a whole commentary in the in- 
formation that “everything was provided, from special trains 
to rickshaws, and even tooth-powder and tooth-brushes !” 

Truly the Chinese authorities are great at providing. It 
reminds one of the water-melons which a kindly compassion 
sent once or twice (we could have wished it had been oftener !) 
to slake the thirst of the besieged in H.B.M. Legation in 1900. 
What goodly times we had! The “ melon-eaters” feared no 
poisoned fruit. They met at twelve o’ the clock, and opened 
the melon (and the feast), and carefully exorcised any evil spirit 
that might be lurking there with a wash-out of breakfast claret. 
The fruit was then divided and devoured ; and, full of gratitude 
to the (supposed) august giver of the feast, we went back to our 
tasks refreshed. 

For tasks there were in plenty. The oldest amongst us, 
accidentally entrapped in Peking while on a mere re-visit to 
the country (in connection with a fee of goodly proportions and 
the inevitable Syndicate), went off to ‘cheer the ladies,” as 
was his wont when not on guard at some loopholed barricade. 
To him we owed an explanation of one of the puzzles of the 
Siege. There were times when all fighting stopped, when round 
shot rolled no more, and crackers ceased to burst; times of 
peaceful quiet, broken only by an occasional rifle bullet, always 
from the same place, never—so far as one knew—hitting any- 
thing in particular, and yet strangely persistent. The authori- 
ties might. proclaim a truce: but that one rifle heeded not. 
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Chinese soldiers might be seen sauntering up to our defences, 
ready, almost eager, to havea little rational conversation, when 
“‘ whizz” came the lonely bullet, and scared them back again, 
It was a riddle that bade fair to go unsolved, when the Senior’s 
wisdom fathomed its mystery. “I’ve got it at last,” he 
announced one day triumphantly. ‘You know what beggars 
those Chinese are for turning an honest penny. Well, there’s 
a fellow in‘ Board Street’ who has got a rifle and some am- 
munition there, and keeps a shooting-gallery. ‘ Pot-shot at the 
foreign devils, penny-a-shot’ sort of thing, you know. That’s 
the explanation.” And so, for that matter, it may have been ; 
I never heard of any other. 

It was in the same house where we held our melon-feasts 
that “ afternoon-tea” was a function kept up with cheerful 
courage by the plucky hostess. What luxury it was! A cake 
on great occasions, or at times a pot of jam, and always “ flow 
of soul.” It was there, one afternoon, that the great ‘I. G.” * 
told us of the tender solicitude evinced by the Chinese Govern- 
ment for his health, ‘We have not heard from you for many 
days ”’—so ran the letter, truthfully enough, for the Siege had 
lasted some weeks—“ and we are concerned for your welfare.” 
And, to judge from the rigour of their past and subsequent 
attacks, they certainly were very much concerned. 

The “I, G.” shared the Customs Quarters, better known in 
old days as the Escort Quarters, and by his courage, and the 
way he bore his intense disappointment, his naturally great 
anxiety, and the loss of all his invaluable records, he set an 
example to us all. It was here that a prominent official 
had in virtue of his rank established his family in an up- 
stairsroom. Their peaceful slumbers were rudely interrupted 
one night by the entry of a round shot, which struck the wall 
behind them, and elected to make a third on the pillow. 
“Two's company and three’s none,” said the indignant official, 
and tried—in virtue of his rank—to change his family’s room 
to one of greater security down-stairs. But “you can’t eat 
your cake and have it.” 

Diplomatists are always great, and never greater than when 
all is lost. It is then that common folk give up—they pre- 
pare to die, without a thought of how they may yet inflict a 
little disappointment on victorious foes. Not so your true 
diplomatist. He realises that it is not his worthless life which 
Boxer foemen seek, but the precious archives of his Chancery. 
And so, with “ Tout est perdu!” on his lips, he conducts the 
obsequies (by fire in a flower-bed) of the secrets of his Legation. 


* Sir Robert Hart, Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs. 
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In such hands the glory of his country is surely safe, in 
Peking or in—a certain foreign capital. 

Luckily for us, there were a few bold spirits who bore 
charmed lives and knew not fear. (Alas! there were some 
who, in the doing of their duty, nobly fell. God rest their 
souls, and raise up many more like them!) One such is even 
now an honoured guest in London. Small of stature, great of 
heart, he inspired his Japanese sailors with a courage second 
only to his own. Well does the writer remember with what 
care the Japanese commander—standing himself in a position 
of some danger—warned him to ‘‘run and bend low” across a 
bullet-swept space which I had to cross, The incident 
recalls what was one of the great features of the Siege—one 
believes it is always so—the devoted labours of many of the 
women. The Japanese commander needed sandbags: could 
he have a hundred that night? It seemed impossible. The 
ladies had stopped work for the day, a little earlier than usual, 
because there was no more material, This the commander 
undertook to supply, if the ladies would resume work; and 
they did, and worked late into the night, almost “ with tears in 
their eyes,” as one of them said, at sight of the “ material for 
sandbags” sent over to the Legation. It would be hard to 
estimate the value of the silk embroideries which were ruthlessly 
cut up and made into “bags” that night! But never was 
“loot” put to a better use. 

Another hero of the “fearless” type belonged to the diplomatic 
service of a European country, less worthily represented by a 
naval officer and a handful of sailors. The said officer was 
slightly wounded, and thereupon took indefinite sick leave ; his 
men—posted by some mischance in a terribly exposed position 
really quite untenable—took another kind of leave and left it. 
They were led back by my diplomatic friend and kept at their 
post by his inspiring example. In the excitement of critical 
times manners are sometimes forgotten ; and a British officer, 
whose personal bravery none could impeach, so far overstepped 
politeness as to characterise the said sailors as a lot of 
cowards, in the hearing of their fellow countryman, “ Pardon 
me,” was the suave remonstrance: “ you must not call them 
that: they are my countrymen.” And what was undoubtedly 
true to the actual fact was promptly withdrawn out of respect 
to the chivalrous objection of the one brave man, 

It was a little later in the Siege, when that particular death- 
trap had been abandoned, and a wiser line of defensive works 
was in progress, that it was arranged that these same men 
should form the guard in the new line of defence. The 
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‘‘Commandant ” of the post was a German, a man into whose 
composition no consciousness of danger had apparently ever 
entered. He was brave, fearless, foolhardy almost in his con- 
tempt of risks, but above all he was possessed of a subtle 
humour, not lessened by the fact that the English language was 
not one of his strongest points, The defence works were 
practically complete, save for an opening some four feet wide 
between their southern end and the Chinese building which did 
duty as a sort of guardroom. It was possible, if one passed 
through this opening, to reach the Chinese lines immediately ; 
they were not thirty paces from our own. The following 
dialogue took place between the Commandant and his English 
friend, who was responsible for erecting the barricades. 


ENGLISHMAN: It is all finished now, except that opening. Shall I close 
that ? 

COMMANDANT: Ach! no. We will, I think, leave that. 

ENGLISHMAN : Why? Are you thinking of making a sortie? 

COMMANDANT: No; we shall not go out. It would be of no good at all. 

ENGLISHMAN: I thought not; but perhaps you hope the Chinese will 
come in, and get killed, as they did the other day in the Japanese lines. 

COMMANDANT: Ach! no. I tell you, those yellow devils—(he had picked 
up the word, no doubt, from the Chinese)—those yellow devils will not come 
in. But, I tell you, if we leave that door, these (and here he graphically 
described the sailors in question) sentries will not go to sleep, I think ; and so, 
I tell you, we will leave that door. 


And, to their credit be it said, they did not go to sleep. 

It was the same friend whose respect for the British Marine 
was rudely shaken by finding their guard, as he thought, asleep 
on his post, a post of considerable danger from surprise. There 
was a long low tunnel, and as the Chinese were very close to 
the further end, it was partially barricaded, and four British 
marines were posted in the far end of the tunnel to keep watch 
on the enemy’s movements. One was to be always on watch 
while the other three slept under arms, My friend was going his 
rounds, and his low-voiced challenge (we were too near the 
enemy to speak loud) went unanswered, He came to find the 
Englishman already referred to, and vented his disgust in plain 
if unvarnished language. The Englishman laughed, and told 
him he was wrong in his conclusions, if notin his fact: where- 
upon he was bidden to see and hear for himself, Arrived at 
the end of the tunnel, the commandant—as loudly as he dared 
—hailed the defaulting sentry, ‘ Marreen, Marreen, are you 
awake ?’’—and when no answer was forthcoming, he turned 
triumphantly to his companion, “I tell you”—but the rest 
was lost in a convulsive explosion of laughter, which somehow 
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had to be subdued. When it was over, the Englishman ad- 
vanced, and uttered a well-known formula, in tones a good 
deal softer than his German friend had used; and lo! from the 
depths of the black passage came the prompt reply, ‘All correct, 
sir.” After all, there is something in the way one puts a ques- 
tion. It does not always pay to call a man names, even with 
the best intentions, still less to assume that he is probably 
asleep on guard! But in justice to my friend it must be added 
that when our marines had once learnt his quality, there was 
no man they preferred to work with : “ E’s as keen to get at 
"em as we are” was the eulogium passed on him not long 
afterwards, when, thanks to his foresight and enterprise, we 
were advancing our first line of defence at the expense of 
the enemy. 

Nor were the military the only ones to cheer us by such 
flashes of humour under conditions in themselves the reverse 
of humorous. One of the wittiest things said by any one 
during the siege was uttered by a well-known Doctor of 
Divinity—I forget if he has recorded it in his bulky monograph 
on China’s “teething troubles,” On the lawn in the middle of 
the Legation there had been set up a market tent, furnished 
with a table, behind which two members of the Commissariat 
Committee had for two successive mornings sold such eggs or 
green stuff as were brought to the Japanese lines by a friendly 
Chinaman with an eye to the main chance. On the third day, 
a mistaken bullet from a French loop-hole unfortunately cut 
off the supply. But the usual little crowd had gathered round 
the tent, the committee-men sat waiting patiently, and the 
Doctor of Divinity sauntered up to see how things were going. 
Raising himself on tip-toe, he managed to see over the shoulders 
of those in front of him, and neatly described the situation in 
the words, ‘“‘ Why! what! Call this a market? Just two gen- 
tlemen sitting behind a table, selling nothing but the people 
who come to buy!” 

His wife was one of the good angels of the Siege, with a 
kindly sympathy for every one, even for the mad fool or knave 
who hailed from Scandinavia and evinced a great anxiety for 
other people’s souls as well as for their garments. Things 
came to such a pass, that he had to be put in durance vile, 
where he mitigated the loneliness of solitary confinement by 
shouting at the top of his voice, The lady in question heard 
that his medical attendant, a burly upstanding doctor, had 
received orders to take measures to stop the noise (which 
almost invariably led to a fusillade from our Chinese friends 
outside), Fearing that harsh measures might be used, she 
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persuaded a friendly American missionary to hurry down first 
and try the effect of expostulation and persuasion. Scarcely 
had he entered the dark room (it was about 9 P.M.) where the 
preacher was confined, when the doctor entered it behind him. 
His long arms searched the air for the prisoner, and strong 
hands fastened on a neck and throat which happened to be 
within reach. “I'll shake the breath out of you,” ejaculated 
the irate physician. “I'll teach you” (and he did his best) “ to 
make that noise.” Explosive gasps of laughiter only added fuel 
to his wrath, and the results might have been quite unexpected, 
had not his victim managed to find voice enough to remonstrate. 
‘Say, doctor, I guess you’re shaking the wrong man.” It was 
a successful example, however, of vicarious suffering : for the 
noisy tenant of the cell was awed into unwonted silence, not 
broken (in the writer’s hearing) till after the Siege was over, 
when he was met riding on a well-appointed Chinese pony, 
which he offered to sell cheap, saddlery included. 

The most humorous member of the garrison, however, was 
Betsy. She was a waif, and a very ancient waif, but luckily 
for her she was picked up and brought in safely to the shelter 
of the Legation. She at once became the pet and plaything of 
a varied band of amateur and professional nurses. One dosed 
her with powder of a violently emetic nature, another fed her 
with strangely assorted meals rather of the ostrich type, and a 
third almost slapped her in his efforts to make the medicine 
act. Act it did, however, with a noise which filled the nurses’ 
hearts with joy, and struck terror into the bosoms of the foe. 
She was given rides in an improvised go-cart. She was carried 
upstairs and told to look out of the window; she went here, 
there, and everywhere, always with the nurses in attendance, 
and wherever she went, she made a noise, and a very loud 
noise. She didn’t do anything else particularly—you could 
never rely on her really doing what was expected of her—but 
the “moral damages” sustained by the enemy were evidently 
enormous, and it was for this reason that she is entitled to be 
known to posterity, not so much by her name of Betsy, as by 
her title of “ The International Gun.” 

It was against her—truly a proud distinction—that the only 
mine directed against the British Legation was undertaken. 
Betsy had been bursting from the upstairs window before 
mentioned in the direction at least of the Chinese position in 
the “Carriage Park.” Orders, it appears, were given to start 
mining in the concealment of a large building in the hands of 
the enemy, and to locate the head of the mine under the 
building where Betsy had been carrying on, But the “ folly” 
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of a wary member of the Customs Staff, who fortunately heard 
the miners at work and persisted in saying so, resulted in such 
a successful effort at countermining right along that front of 
the Legation, that the miners, presumably coolies pressed into 
the disagreeable work, wisely circumvented their superiors, 
and, either out of a chivalrous regard for Betsy, or from a 
sporting instinct, or (one is loth to admit the prosaic possibility) 
by a sheer mistake, established the head of the mine somewhere 
near the middle of the Carriage Park, instead of inside the 
Legation Lines.* One was almost sorry afterwards that the 
entry of the British Relief Force came just in time to prevent 
the explosion of the mine: it would have been so peculiarly 
interesting to have studied an unintentional felo de se on a 
large scale! But at the same time we knew enough of mines 
to be thankful this one had not succeeded. 

The French Legation had been mined with some success, 
and the greater half of it rendered untenable even by the plucky 
French sailors. One of our courageous diplomats (a great 
sinologue into the bargain) had the unique experience of being 
buried by the first explosion and resurrected by the second, 
happily, save for a few bruises, really unhurt. Apropos of these 
mines, a curious fact may be recalled, namely, that while there 
had been so far no instance of mining known or even sus- 
pected, yet on the very day when the French Legation was 
undermined, circumstantial rumours were widely circulated. 
The writer well remembers a lad named or nicknamed 
“ Francois,” who was working with him that day, and who 
seemed strangely uneasy. At last an explanation was sought, 
and with a mixture of pathos and ingenuous sincerity, the boy 
replied, “Ah, monsieur, I wish I were in Paris. Why did I 
ever go to sea? and why did I volunteer to come to Peking? 
I thought it would be amusing, but there’s no fun in being 
blown up.” The writer remonstrated, pointing out that so 
far at least the enemy had made no efforts at mining. “Ah, 
but not so,” said Francois, with an expressive gesture of 
despair ; “ to-day, even to-day they are mining: oh, why am 
I not still a baker’s boy in Paris?” The humorous side of 
the lament provoked a smile, but he was right about the mine, 
which burst that day, 

When one thinks of those days.they come back so vividly 
that it is hard to know where to stop in the attempt to record 
even a few of their less pathetic incidents. But a magazine 
* The actual course of the mine was first south-east, until it reached the 


counter-mine ; it then turned south, till the point where it should have turned 
in due east, instead of which it turned out westwards, 
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article has limits, and those who care to know more of that 
curious, big “ incident,” the Siege of the Legations in 1900, 
would do well to try and persuade the famous correspondent 
of the 7zmes to expand his published despatches into book 
form, It is said that his library in Peking contains “ shelves 
of literature ” dealing with the subject, and yet no single book 
hitherto published can be described as adequate. 

Let the writer permit himself, in conclusion, the pleasure of 
giving honour where honour is due, and where it may perhaps 
be paid even by him without presumption. 

Many honours were bestowed, and much weil-earned praise 
was given, in recognition of the valour and ability which 
characterised the defence of the Legations. But the ordinary 
individual, whose lot it was to be shut up for eight weeks 
within those hospitable walls, may be forgiven if he feels that 
justice has never quite been done to that wonderful class, the 
American missionary. We laughed at his enthusiasm for com- 
mittees, his genius for evolving sub-committees, his badges, and 
his irrepressible energy. But we learnt to thank him and 
admire him from the bottom of our hearts. What he is asa 
missionary is not now in question: but if he is not always 
popular, if he is not always wise, at least from those who were 
with him in the siege he has won an undying title to respect. 
It was he who organised the native Christian labour which 
built all our defences, it was he who fed not only those Chris- 
tian labourers, but practically most of the “foreigners” as 
well, It was he to whom we owed sound sanitary methods, 
laundry facilities, and other small but welcome luxuries, It 
was he to whom we turned in difficulties, and always found 
him attentive, always sympathetic, and almost always practi- 
cally helpful. And what the men were, the women were (and 
here, be it said, that none surpassed in devotion or in useful- 
ness the Englishwomen of the Church of England and London 
Missionary Societies), in hospitals, in looking after the Chinese 
refugees, and in the arduous and hardly ever-ending task of 
making sand-bags. 

That word warns me to bring these memories to a close. 
When the Siege was over, 1 bade good-bye to a man not much 
older than myself, formerly a diplomatist. ‘It wasn’t so bad 
after all, and I shouldn’t—for my own part—much object to 
going through another Siege, if need be.” ‘ Bar sand-bags, I 
agree with you.” And I sympathised from the bottom of my 
heart to the muscles of my back. 

FRANK L, NORRIS, 
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FIRST-CLASS CRICKET 


A YEAR ago, in the issue of the National Review for December 
1905, I dealt in frank if pessimistic terms with the state of 
first-class cricket. The article aroused a great deal of discus- 
sion, and apparently met with general approval, except from 
Mr. F. S, Jackson. That gentleman made it the theme of a 
long and animadvertive speech at a public dinner instead of 
taking the more normal course of replying to what he dis- 
approved in a subsequent issue of this Review. The net result 
of the unimpeachable facts I put forward was a general ten- 
dency to set the game in order and an unwonted briskness in 
the demeanour and form of first-class cricketers from the vely 
beginning of last season. These healthy signs were long before 
what may be described as the “ boom ” in the game during June 
and July. 

It may be interesting to quote what Lord Hawke wrote for 
me on the subject before that tide of popularity set in: 
“ Cricket needs no popularising. Given fine, warm weather, 
the public will flock to see it in their thousands ; play tricks with 
the grand national game and it will be ruined; therefore, let 
well alone, anyway for the present.” And in his genial way 
he said later on : “ What did I tell you, cricket is all right.” 

If cricket were altogether right, it would be hardly a human 
institution, As a matter of fact, the first-class game is just now 
in a transitory stage between the old order of yesterday and 
the new order necessitated by the contemporaneous state of 
affairs to which cricket has not yet entirely adapted itself. I 
am, of course, laying myself open to the charge of being 
captious if I do not agree that cricket should bask in its latest 
popularity without any further efforts towards reform, No 
one more adequately appreciates the advantage of that general 
re-awakening of enthusiasm than I do, for it provided an in- 
valuable impetus to get cricket round an awkward corner in 
its history. By suggesting a few points for sober consideration 
at this period of the year when the annual parliament of the 
game is held at Lord’s, some efficacious method may be found 
for realising the healthy prognostics now heard on all sides. 
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It was emphatically Kent’s year, The county team was an 
absolutely ideal one ; a capital combination of amateurs and 
professionals, led by a thorough sportsman. There was plenty 
of well-varied bowling, admirably contrasted and attractive 
batting, excellent wicket-keeping and fielding, Other counties 
have had all these in the past and have shown nothing like the 
results achieved? Why? Because they were not imbued 
with that co-operative and sporting enthusiasm, that superb 
playing for the side and not for self, that sacrifice of the 
individual for the sake of the team, which made the success of 
the Kent eleven a matter of national pride. Other men have 
thrown their wickets down for notable partners before Mr. C, 
J. Burnup did; other last wickets have played themselves out, 
as Mr. Marsham and some of his colleagues did at Canterbury 
—there is no suggestion that such sportsmanlike cricket is 
new. Some people believed it was to-day confined to York- 
shire—which was absurd—but the rublic rejoiced to see a 
young team, a keen team, and a spirited team so gallantly 
playing the game, Of course these heroes have in the autumn 
undergone perils of indigestion from the banquets spread for 
them, But this recognition they have rightly appreciated in 
the spirit in which it was tendered, aad there is something 
Imperial both in the form of the Kent team and in the popular 
recognition thereof, 

The development of popularity was perceptible wherever 
and only where attractive cricket was shown. It really appears 
as though the modern county team was as dependent on the 
captain as the orchestra on the conductor. I do not say that 
a captain can make a team out of nothing any more than a 
conductor can obtain fine effects without trained musicians, 
But the tendency of county cricket last season was to prove 
that those captains most thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
true sporting amateurism obtained the best results. The 
example set by Lord Hawke has been particularly imitated 
by Lord Dalmeny, Mr. C. H. B. Marsham, Mr. F. L. Fane, and 
Mr. Sprott. Iam in no way reflecting adversely on the rest, 
notably Mr. S. M. J. Woods and Mr. C. E. de Trafford, who 
were relinquishing control they had long held with distinction. 
But these four captains are instanced for the memorable results 
they obtained from their sides, results in some cases far more 
valuable than their actual records. 

It tends to this conclusion, that professionals are best led by 
aman socially above them. Tales are told of county captains 
who have been defied and insulted by their own men; of pro- 
fessionals who have growled audibly that So-and-so gets twice 
as much out of the game as they do, and yet has the run of 
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the pavilion and patronises them. ‘These things exist, but they 
need not be insisted upon. It is the reverse that we want, 
and to obtain that a man of standing is required as a county 
captain. This is not written in any snobbish sense. Cricket 
will always be a gloriously democratic game, but in county 
cricket the captain should have some standing. An instance 
of appreciation of this view lies in the fact that the Leicester- 
shire committee have selected, as the successor to Mr. C. E. 
de Trafford, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, who has never participated 
in a first-class match in his life, and was not even in his school 
eleven nor yet in a trial game at his University. 

This certainly points to a specialisation in captaincy as much 
as in wicket-keeping—for in the eighties no professional wicket- 
keeper was supposed to make many runs. It is a move in the 
right direction, for the right man as captain puts a wonderful 
spirit into his men. Look how Lord Dalmeny gathered up the 
fragmentary Surrey side, though he had not played half a 
dozen county matches before he led the eleven. 

In a measure this specialisation intensifies the difficulty of 
obtaining amateurs who can devote four months each year to 
cricket. ‘We are all sick of the barter for posts and of fathers 
haggling with county committees as to what their sons will get 
out of the game if they play through so many seasons. Far 
be it from me to say such things will never recur, but the 
success of the Kent team, in all its healthiness and good sports- 
manship, ought to assist the growing pressure of public opinion 
against “dressing the shop window.” Nothing can be more 
absurd than to say that the public want to see all the stars and 
do not care how they are obtained. It is true the public like 
to see masters of the game, but what is wanted is ¢he game itself, 
played keenly. 

One example may be cited. Mr. C. B. Fry is a great 
bat if there ever was one. He has been called the schoolboys’ 
idol. In Sussex, since the departure of K. S, Ranjitsinhji, he 
has been head and shoulders above the rest of the eleven, yet 
after his lamentable accident last May, a member of the Sussex 
committee assured me that the county receipts were not falling 
off owing to his absence. And it was positively curious to 
note, as several people have brought to my notice, how com- 
pletely he seemed forgotten in the conversations, not only in 
the pavilions, but in the community, The prowess of Sir T. C, 
O’Brien, Mr. A. E. Stoddart, and Mr.W.L. Murdoch appeared 
to have sunk deeper into the memory of the spectators, 
though so much more remote in point of date. This is stated 
in no disparagement to the tremendous achievements of a dis- 
tinguished batsman to whose merit I have borne appreciative 
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written testimony a hundred times. Whenever he returns to 
the field he will be sure of a hearty welcome. But the temporary 
oblivion is a curious sign that to-day teams, not individuals, 
are of the first importance in the eyes of the public, and this 
is encouraging, for only the most selfish cricketer desires to 
score off his own bat, the proper spirit being to play for the 
side, regarding the side and not the individual as predominant, 

When teams, not stars, are considered, it becomes imperative 
to avoid staleness, and without a doubt far too many matches 
are now played. Approximately Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Surrey have two engagements a week from the beginning of 
May until the end of August—the result being that George 
Hirst declined to represent the Players against the Gentlemen 
at Lord’s, so necessary did this strong man find a brief rest. 
Of course half the matches are merely exhibition ones, except 
for the hazard of the glorious uncertainty of cricket. Whilst 
most matches are vigorously contested, I do plead that every 
game should have its real bearing on the championship. Now 
to cite possible combinations—without being invidious, what 
bearing can Leicestershire v, Derbyshire, Warwickshire », 
Hampshire, Northamptonshire v, Somersetshire have on the 
actual struggle for supremacy. None whatever ; and so these 
keen games are nothing more than the unit matches they 
nominally are. And very rightly too, some people may say. 
I will not argue that branch of ethics. 

But I do say that if my proposal of two championships were 
adopted, one for the first eight counties and the other for the 
second eight, a double tussle would arise, Each shire could twice 
meet the others in the same section, and the one at the bottom of 
the A class could oppose the champion of the B class in out and 
home matches towards the end of the season, to decide which 
should be in the upper section for the ensuing year. Needless to 
add that both series would figure in first-class averages, It is of 
absolutely no consequence that this proposal has gone to the 
community as Dr. W. G. Grace’s scheme, because corre- 
spondents I do not personally know have conclusively proved 
that I had formulated the above in the Badminton Magazine 
before the veteran adopted it. So long as the idea is for the good 
of the game it does not matter who is the god-parent. Thus far the 
proposal has not made much way, but in the struggle for life— 
which is so closely reflected in the composition of certain 
county elevens early in each summer—with the increasing diffi- 
culty of obtaining the regular services of the best amateurs, a 
programme of fourteen matches is far more practicable than 
one of twenty-eight, which is at present normal for some 
teams. 
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The professional side of the game demands attention. Amid 
the “ boom,” of which so much is heard in certain quarters, a 
committee has been appointed to consider the form displayed 
by Leicestershire, another to suggest improvement in Sussex, 
whilst the authorities in Warwickshire had some little disquiet 
with reference to the winter pay of their paid players. All these 
things are signs of the times to be set against the success of 
Kent. Much of the latter is due to the now famous county 
nursery, and every other county would be equally glad to have 
such an invaluable training-school were it financially feasible. 
As a matter of fact a very little tact could make it practicable. 
For if the local clubs, on being asked, would send their promising 
professional or other lads, say for four days a week, claiming 
the men back for the early closing day and the Saturday, a lot 
of coaching could be indulged in at very slight cost, especially 
if the club would contribute the travelling expenses of their 
own representative for the first two years. After that the youth 
could either be put on the county ground-staff or be released 
as not likely to attain first-class rank, More thorough inspec- 
tion of village cricket on a systematic fashion is badly needed. 
Constantly, in first-class cricket counties, be it emphasised, do 
we hear: ‘Oh, we have a lad here quite up to tip-top form 
if he had some coaching, but we are too remote for the county 
authorities ever to attend to us.” Centralisation is no good 
without comprehensive radiation, 

The following fact shows the value of a trial as sometimes 
given : A certain amateur was good enough to be tried for the 
county—according to the statement of the county captain to 
me—provided he shook off a spell of ill-luck he himself con- 
fessed to. Being a most efficient bowler and rattling bat, he 
was asked in the meantime to play for the second eleven. The 
opponents scored over four hundred, and he was never given 
a chance with the ball at all, whilst he was put in to bat eighth 
and tenth respectively in the two efforts. This is not encouraging 
to individual prowess. I reminded my disconsolate acquaint- 
ance that Wilfred Rhodes, in the first year of his sensational 
bowling, chosen for the Players at Lord’s, was put on at the 
pavilion end and his best balls easily driven among the mem- 
bers, whereas at the opposite wicket time after time chances 
would have been given in the deep field. 

That the first-class cricket professional is adequately paid 
few will maintain, but one of the problems is to ameliorate his 
remuneration, considering the stringent condition of the 
exchequers of more than half the first-class counties. All 
regulations rendering qualifications more severe restrict the 
demoralising barter of likely cricketers, and it is with sincere 
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pleasure I have noted several counties advocating my proposal 
of a five years’ qualification for all colonial and foreign impor- 
tations. One of the immediate minor necessities is for the 
Committee of M.C.C. to insist on the publication of the qualifie 
cation of all playing for a county. Kent did this, and York- 
shire plays no novice born outside the county limits, Others 
are not so careful, and I have been repeatedly assured that 
one prominent amateur of excellent social standing has not the 
slightest right to be representing the county he materially 
assists. A resolution by the dominating authority might settle 
all doubt on this score, 

In the past fine summer less complaint was heard of mam- 
moth scoring. In this respect may be quoted the opinion of 
Mr. C.B, Fry : “Give me a side which will take all the catches 
which are sent, and I will do without first-class bowlers.” Cer- 
tainty in catching can never be expected—for instance, look 
how many were dropped this year by Wilfred Rhodes, a glorious 
field—but the increased keenness shown certainly affected the 
fielding form, and for the most part the sides that fielded best 
brought fixtures to a satisfactory conclusion. 

After the remarkable displays of fast bowling in the chief 
matches at Lords, there was a cry that all other modes of attack 
were doomed. Yet before the end of the season Kent owed as 
much to Blythe as to Fielder. Dennett worked wonders 
for Gloucestershire, and with the pitch at all helping him, 
Rhodes displayed his old mastery. Possibly this may be 
ascribed to the healthy resolution against artificially prepared 
wickets. The whole trend of the recent action of the Com- 
mittee of M.C.C. is to be rapidly and sympathetically responsive 
to the current needs of the game. The present system of con- 
sultation between the captains as to the sufficiency of light for 
play may need a further explanation as to whether the batsmen at 
the wicket are to appeal to the fielding captain, and he consult 
the other in the pavilion, or whether the batsmen are first to 
summon their own leader. This is not yet clear, and has its 
measure of consequence, both to avoid delay and because the 
light on the pitch often differs widely from what it looks from 
the pavilion. The new arrangement is, however, far more 
conducive to keen cricket than the older plan of referring the 
question to the umpires. 

Finally, let a plea be put in for the revival of what may be 
termed sporting fixtures. All cricket need not be first-class, 
all public attention need not be concentrated on county form. 
The authorities at Lord’s are showing an admirable tendency to 
promote capital games on off-days, Authors v. Actors, a 

military week, and so forth. Now could not this be carried 
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out experimentally on county grounds? Play Gentlemen ». 
Players of the county, North v. South of the shire. Further, 
why not have I’Zingari or M.C.C, out matches with the county 
on one of its home grounds? Endless possibilities suggest 
‘themselves, provided two things are borne in mind, first that 
such engagements be played with the same earnestness as 
county fixtures, and that at least eight of the best eleven be 
invariably played with a trial, which will be a genuine test, 
given to three others on the fringe of the team. 

The scattering of home fixtures over a county is now 
recognised as a healthy means of exciting interest, and the 
foregoing proposal will certainly tend to a similar result pro- 
vided it be carried out in a proper and punctual manner. The 
lax proceedings at Blackpool in 1904 have since been happily 
avoided there, but with a guarantee fund similar initiative 
might be beneficial and attractive in a score of seaside and 
inland towns. Possibly thus may be found some method of 
assisting those sporting second-class counties who so manfully 
struggle to foster the game and who cheerfully work out 
experiments which the first-class counties watch to their own 
profit. 

The design of this article is that it should be suggestive 
of some ways by which the present happy revival may be 
properly utilised for the permanent benefit of first-class cricket. 
There is no truth in the allegation that people prefer to read 
about ten first-class matches rather than witness the one in 
progress a few miles off. The public will go to see cricket, but 
they will not patronise average-mongers, waste their time over 
an inevitable draw, or convert a few self-satisfied cricketers 
into demigods. Editors too often insist that the personal and 
anecdotic side should be overdone in response to a fancied 
demand on behalf of a misjudged public. To expatiate on the 
value of granting some sort of result to a decision on the first 
innings is superfluous. That will no doubt come as soon as 
an adequate safeguard is found that a side victorious thus far 
will not be content to rely on what it has gained, but will 
take all risks to obtain a victory as at present scored. 

May cricket flourish for ever! It certainly will more even 
than before be the National and Imperial game if a little 
common sense and practical tact be devoted to removing a 
few obsolete handicaps to its amazing excellence. 


HOME GORDON, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, WVov. 12, 1906. 


THERE is more than one side to the elections that were held last 
Tuesday. Dismissing for the moment the country at large, the 
struggle in New York, which was of the greatest interest because 
of its far-reaching consequences, is to be considered. In politics, 
as in nearly all the other relations of life, it is only the results 
that count. The Republicans, having elected their candidate for 
Governor, may congratulate themselves on having won the most 
bitterly contested State election of the past quarter of a century, 
and yet there are many Republicans who are not certain that the 
victory is as great as it appears. Scratch the surface, and some- 
thing uncommonly close to Democratic triumph is revealed. 

Mr. Hughes is elected by a majority approximating 60,000. 
Two years ago Mr. Roosevelt had a majority in New York of 
175,000. It is, of course, not to be expected that as large a vote 
will be cast at a State election as at a Presidential election, as 
the greater issues involved and the prize at stake make men 
realise the importance of voting for the Presidential candidate 
who are indifferent to the election of a Governor. But this year 
the struggle in New York approached almost the dignity of a 
Presidential election, and was governed by much the same 
influences. In 1896, for the first time in American politics, party 
divisions were obliterated and class distinctions were made 
the issue, although the real question was obscured by its 
outer covering of silver. In the election of last Tuesday 
the same conditions prevailed. Mr. Hughes, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, like Mr. McKinley, who was the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, was represented 
as standing for the conservation and protection of the great 
property interests; Mr. Hearst, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, like Mr. Bryan, who was the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency, was supposed to favour a policy that would have 
been destructive to property and inimical to the prosperity of 
the State. We may further continue the parallel. Mr. Bryan 
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was nominated against the protests of the “old line” Conserva- 
tive Democrats ; in spite of the solemn and tearful appeals (and 
tears were actually shed in that Convention, and it was a sight 
so pathetic that not even the most callous politician was for the 
moment unmoved) made by these men to their fellow delegates 
that his nomination, and the platform on which he stood, meant 
the wreck of the Democratic party. Protests, tears, and appeals 
were alike futile. Mr. Bryan was nominated, and before the 
last cheer of his adherents ceased to echo through the Conven- 
tion Hall the wedge had already been driven into the Democratic 
party. The “Conservative Democrats ” repudiated him, leading 
Democratic newspapers throughout the country appealed to 
Democrats to vote for McKinley as the only way to preserve the 
national honour. 

Political history has repeated itself with dramatic fidelity, 
Mr. Hearst’s nomination was as bitterly opposed in the State 
Convention as was that of Mr. Bryan in the larger arena of the 
nation,and the same forces that tenyears ago were directed against 
Mr. Bryan were this year turned against Mr.'Hearst. Mr. Hearst 
was nominated against the earnest protests of the Conservative 
wing of the party, and no sooner was he nominated than this 
wing went over bodily to the enemy, and leading papers 
throughout the State “bolted” him and urged their readers, to 
use their own phraseology, to save the fame of New York from 
the disgrace of his election. In the city of New York, whose 
newspapers are read all over the State and exercise a dominating 
influence, every paper, with the single exception of the Journal 
which Mr. Hearst owns, and an obscure sheet, the organ of 
Tammany Hall, virulently opposed him. 

These were odds heavy enough to overcome, but perhaps an 
even greater influence was exerted against him. It has come to 
be regarded as improper for the President to interfere in a State 
election, and not only improper but unwise, as it is very apt to 
be resented by the voters as an attempt on the part of the Pre- 
sident to dictate to them their course of action. The last time 
that a President essayed this dangerous réle was about a quarter 
of a century ago, when Mr. Arthur used his great political 
power and the patronage at his disposal, to bring about the 
nomination of his then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Folger, 
for Governor of New York. Mr. Folger was duly nominated, 
but the enraged electors showed their resentment by defeating 
him by a crushing majority. Since then Presidents have been 
very cautious not to appear, outwardly at least, to influence the 
free choice of the people, 
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f But this year Mr. Roosevelt did the very thing that has fallen 
into desuetude for a quarter of a century. He exerted his power 
to compass Mr. Hearst’s defeat. As the campaign progressed 
and it was made apparent to every one that Mr. Hearst would 
poll a very large vote, Mr. Roosevelt expressed his willingness 
to take the stump for Mr. Hughes, whose nomination, by the 
way, was only made after it was known that it met with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s approval ; but he was prevented by the Republican 
managers, who, remembering the Folger affair, feared that the 
result would be injurious. Yielding to their judgment he re- 
frained from active participation, but in the last week prior to 
the election Secretary of State Root made a speech that was 
certainly the most important utterance of the campaign. The 
position that Mr. Root occupies, his high character and intel- 
lectual attainments, make everything that he says command 
immediate and widespread attention; but in this speech he spoke 
not only for himself but, as he announced, by the authority of 
the President. Seldom has any man been so assailed as Mr. 
Hearst was by the President through the lips of his Secretary 
of State. Here is an extract from the speech : 


The election of this violent extremist would inevitably lead to a reaction 
against all true reform and genuine redress of grievances. There is no 
enemy of true reform so fatal as sham reform ; there is no enemy of the sincere 
and faithful public servant who is seeking by patient and well-directed effort 
to frame and to enforce just laws like the selfish agitator who is seeking his 
own advancement; there is no ally of unscrupulous wealth so potent as the 
violent extremist who drives good, honest and conservative men away from 
the cause of true reform by the violence of his words and the intemperance of 
his excessive proposals. 

I beg the working men of New York who may hear or see my words to 
think upon these questions. Do you believe in President Roosevelt? Do 
you agtee with his policy in pursuing and preventing corporate wrong-doing ? 
Do you wish that he may be able to continue that policy with power and 
success ? 


It you do, then help him by your votes. 

I say to you, with his authority, that he greatly desires the election of a 
Republicati House of Representatives to work with him in the next Congress; 
I say to you, with his authority, that he greatly desires the election of Mr. 
Hughes as the Governor of the State of New York; I say to you, with his 
authority, that he regards Mr. Hearst as wholly unfit to be Governor, as an 
insincere, sel{-seeking demagogue, who is trying to deceive the working men of 
New York by false statements and false promises ; and I say to you, with his 
authority, that he considers that Mr. Hearst’s election would be an injury and 
a discredit aliké to honest labour and to honest capital, and a serious injury to 
the work in which he is engaged of enforcing just and equal laws against 
corporate wrong-doing. 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Hearst stand as far as the poles asunder. 
Listen to what President Roosevelt himself has said of Mr. Hearst and his 
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kind. In President Roosevelt’s first message to Congress, in speaking of the 
assassin of President McKinley, he spoke of him as inflamed “ by the reckless 
utterances of those who, on the stump and in the public Press, appeal to the 
dark and evil spirits of malice and greed, envy and sullen hatred. The wind 
is sowed by the men who preach such doctrines, and they cannot escape their 
share of responsibility for the whirlwind that is reaped. This applies alike to 
the deliberate demagogue, to the exploiter of sensationalism, and to the crude 
and foolish visionary who, for whatever reason, apologises for crime or excites 
aimless discontent.” 

I say, by the President’s authority, that in penning these words, with the 
horror of President McKinley’s murder fresh before him, he had Mr. Hearst 
specifically in his mind. 

And I say, by his authority, that what he thought of Mr. Hearst then he 
thinks of Mr. Hearst now. 

Second only to Mr. Root’s speech was the influence exerted 
by Mr. Croker, the former leader of Tammany, who urged the 
Tammy Democrats to vote against Hearst; and although Mr. 
Croker is no longer an active participant in New York politics, 
his followers are many and easily susceptible to his influence. 
Now with all these things against him, with the great power 
wielded by the President exerted to bring about his defeat, with 
Mr. Croker exhorting his followers to elect Hughes, with an 
influential Press bitterly hostile, with thousands of Democrats 
working for the success of his rival, Mr. Hearst, in a total poll 
of about a million and a half, came within sixty thousand votes 
ot election. 

These figures in themselves are significant, they are doubly so 
when subjected to analysis. New York, for political purposes, 
may be regarded as two States: the City of Greater New York, 
which is overwhelmingly Democratic, and the rest of the State 
outside of New York, which has an even larger Republican 
majority. When conditions are normal the city can be relied 
upon to give the Democratic candidate a majority of from 
100,000 to 150,000, the rest of the State—“ up-State,” to use the 
political term—a still greater Republican majority. At heart 
New York is a Republican State, and it is only when there is a 
heavy falling off in the “up-State” vote or an abnormal Demo- 
cratic majority in the city, that the State can be carried by the 
Democrats. 

If the reader will bear these facts in mind, he will see at once 
why it does not become the Republicans to show undue elation. 
Mr. Hughes came down to the city limits with an “ up-State” 
majority of approximately 140,000, and was there met by Mr. 
Hearst with his majority in round figures of 80,000, giving Mr. 
Hughes a net majority of about 60,000 and the election. Very 
good, so far as the result was concerned, but very disquieting 
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when the method by which that result is obtained is understood. 
Instead of a majority of 140,000, Mr. Hughes ought to have a 
majority of at least 200,000, which would have made Hearst one 
of the worst beaten candidates of recent years. What then 
became of the 60,000 or more votes that should have been cast 
for Hughes ? and how were the 50,000 or more votes dissipated 
that were properly classed as Democratic? The answer is 
simple. The missing Hughes votes were on the Hearst ballots 
and Hearst’s deficiency went to make Hughes’ majority. This is 
not a theoretical explanation, but is a demonstrable mathematical 
fact. 

While the world heard only of Hughes and Hearst, they were 
not the only men standing for office. A full “ticket” was 
nominated on both sides, including nominees for governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, attorney-general, con- 
troller, and treasurer. In the City of New York every onc of 
Mr. Hearst’s associates received majorities of between 140,000 
and 150,000, or from 60,000 to 70,000 more votes than did Hearst, 
while “up-State” their vote was practically the same as his. This 
proves conclusively that while a great many thousand men hitherto 
counted as Republicans voted for Hearst “ up-State,” even more 
thousands hitherto counted as Democrats voted for Hughes in 
the City of New York. In a word, Hearst’s great vote is due to 
Republican dissatisfaction; Hughes owes his election to the 
60,000 or 70,000 Democrats who voted for him in preference to 
Hearst. Democrats and not Republicans defeated Hearst, pre- 
cisely as Democrats and not Republicans elected McKinley ten 
years ago. Mr. Hughes is among the first to recognise this, In 
a short statement issued the night after election he said he con- 
fidently relied “ upon the support of all good citizens, not only 
those who voted for me, but also those who in the intensity of 
their desire to end abuses voted for my opponent.” 

It was the intensity of this desire that brought Mr. Hughes so 
perilously close to defeat. Say what we may about Mr. Hearst, 
he may be the demagogue that President Roosevelt believes him 
to be, he may be the selfish agitator and the ally of unscrupulous 
wealth, as Mr. Root has characterised him ; but the fact remains 
that he appeals to a very large element of the community who 
are convinced of his sincerity and unselfishness, who hail him as 
the leader of their cause, who look to him to right their wrongs. 
And this is the meaning and the significance of Hearst’s vote, 
“In the intensity of their desire to end abuses ””’—which is an 
admission on the part of Mr. Hughes that abuses exist—nearly 
one-half of the adult males of New York voted for Mr. Hearst, 
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For the last two years the air has been heavy with the cry of 
Reform, the Augean stable of corruption was being rapidly 
cleansed, we were told, the trusts were to be brought under con- 
trol, the arrogance of wealth was to be rebuked, the rights of 
which the people had been robbed were to be restored to them. 
Were Mr. Hearst elected, the hand of Reform would be stayed, 
corruption would go unrebuked, the orderly progress of society 
would be hindered. 

Well, several, hundred thousand! men refused to believe this, 
they disbelieved this as thoroughly as they did the hope that had 
been held out to them. We may say that they were foolish, as 
Republican newspapers say, susceptible to appeals to class hatred, 
jealous of the intelligence others possess and in them is wanting, 
envious of the uneven distribution of wealth. It is easy enough 
to give these explanations, but they are too obviously superficial 
to be convincing. They do not go to the root of the disease ; 
they do not explain why the working man, who was never better 
paid, should be filled with discontent, why he should be so rest- 
less{and so dissatisfied, why he refuses to recognise everything as 
ordained for thebest, and should constantly strive to give expres- 
seen to the unsatisfied desire that oppresses him, The working 
man, and not alone the working man, may perhaps believe that 
he has heard too much of Reform and seen too little of its effects; 
that a great many crimes have been committed in the name of 
Reform. I donot know. Whatever the motives that move him 
it is indisputable that his resentment against existing conditions 
is becoming more intense. 

The moral of this election is that political parties in the United 
States are merely empty names, and that Democrats and Repub- 
licans have been obliterated by Conservatives and Radicals. Not 
all the working men are Radicals, any more than are all the small 
shopkeepers or the minor professional men, the middle class 
generally. There are Radical working men and Conservative 
working men, Radical shopkeepers and Conservative shopkeepers, 
Radicals and Conservatives in all walks of life ; but they are no 
longer satisfied with party emblems, and demand something more 
than the shibboleth of party. Men mean more than party, and it 
is a man they follow. In this election the Conservatives, 
Democrats and Republicans voted for Hughes, and the Radicals 
for Hearst. Conviction was stronger than party. 

This is the end of Hearst, many of the opposing newspapers 
gleefully said the morning after the election,and the “annihilation” 
of Hearst was the fugue played by the organs of Conservatism. 
But the man who says that Hearst is politically dead, that he has 
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shot his bolt and is no longer to be feared as he is without a 
weapon, speaks without knowledge or experience. Hearst is no 
more destroyed than Bryan was after his first defeat, and for the 
past ten years Bryan has been one of the great factors in American 
politics. And mark this. Bryan made Roosevelt possible, he 
not only made Roosevelt possible, but he made it possible for 
Roosevelt to do the very things for which he has been so much 
commended. Bryan preparedthe coming of Roosevelt ; Bryan 
taught the country to be Radical, and enabled Roosevelt to do as 
a Conservative that which before the time of Bryan would have 
been so violently extreme that the country would have spurned 
him. You have only to compare Roosevelt with Cleveland and 
Harrison and McKinley to know how cautiously they moved 
and how little they were able to accomplish. I do not subscribe 
to the present-day doctrine that they were wanting in courage or 
false to a high sense of duty. Cleveland gave too many proofs of 
his unflinching courage for any one to accuse him of cowardice ; 
colourless and cold as Harrison was, no man had a finer sense of 
duty or was more impressed with the weight of responsibility 
These men were neither cravens nor corrupt, but they were 
powerless in the grasp of their time. The time was not ripe for 
Radical measures; Bryan had not yet come. After Bryan, as I 
have said, it was easy for Roosevelt. May it not also prove true 
that Hearst is likewise preparing the way fora great Reformer, 
either in his own person or in that of some other man as little 
known now as Bryan was known only a few months before 
he sprang into fame and brought about a social revolution ? 
“Bryanism ” and “ Hearstism” are not merely the symbols of 
emotion. They are more than that, stronger than that, reaching 
down deeper than the emotions and arousing that passionate 
sense of justice that has been the dynamic force behind every 
popular movement for Reform. 


The friends of the President interpret this election as a great 
personal triumph for Mr. Roosevelt. To a certain extent this is 
true. They say that he was really the one issue. The country 
was appealed to to return a Republican majority to the House of: 
Representatives so that the President’s policies might be carried 
out ; even the Democrats made use of his name, and asked for 
the election of their candidates on the specious plea that a 
Democratic Congress would be more in sympathy with Mr. 
Roosevelt than the members of his own party; a dishonest and 
disingenuous appeal, but an unexampled tribute never before 
paid to a Republican President by hisopponents, I have already 
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referred to Mr. Roosevelt’s part in the defeat of Mr. Hearst. The 
Springfield Republican says that “all things, all events, continue 
to exalt Theodore Roosevelt in the minds of his countrymen, and 
to make him the master of Congress and all political parties.” 
While this statement is an exaggeration, it is not entirely without 
justification. With a Republican majority in both Houses of 
Congress, with the Democrats eagerly asserting, as Mr. Bryan did 
on the stump, that Mr. Roosevelt has taken his doctrine from the 
Democratic platform, the President need have no fear of opposi- 
tion ; but the Republicans must be fatuous indeed if they brush 
aside as of no account the vote polled by Mr. Hearst, and the 
cutting in halves of their majority in the House. Surely these 
things mean something. 


The outbreak against the Japanese in California is not a sudden 
manifestation of racial feeling, as so many persons on both sides 
of the Pacific, as well as the Atlantic, believe. The trouble with 
most persons is that either they have no memories, or, like Joseph 
Conrad’s delightful old captain in Typhoon, they skim over the 
years of existence ignorant to the last and blind to what goes 
on about them. Writers, not alone in New York, were taken 
off their feet by the refusal of the San Francisco School Board 
to permit Japanese children to attend the same schools with white 
children, and proceeded, according to their own mental idiosyn- 
crasies, to explain the reason unhampered by a knowledge of 
the facts. 

If the reader will take the trouble to refer to the National 
Review of July 1905, he will find that exactly what has happened 
in the last few weeks I predicted sixteen months ago. I may be 
permitted, I think, to quote what I then wrote : 


The anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific Coast is growing apace, and in 
much the same way that the agitation took form and finally led to the pas- 
sage of the Chinese exclusion laws. The far West is as bitterly opposed to 
the Asiatic as the South is to the Negro, and both sections are imbued with 
the idea that this is a white man’s country for white men only. Not long ago 
a prominent business man of San Francisco said: “ The Japanese are landing 
on our shores at the rate of from 10co to 20co every week, and with their 
coming our people do not rejoice so freely over Japanese victories as those who 
do not realise the new problems with which we have to deal. We do not like 
the Japanese. We are frank about it. We do not like them because we have 
found them not to be relied upon, and because they take the bread out of the 
mouths of our own people. So great has become the storm against the 
Japanese that two big mass meetings have been held to protest against their 
coming, and to endorse a similar law to that which excluded the Chinese. Of 
the higher class we have nothing to complain, but as it is almost wholly the 
lowest classes that come we think we have a good grievance.” 
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Already representations have been made to the President on the subject, 
and he is giving it his serious consideration. Not only does the Pacific Coast 
demand that restriction shall be imposed upon the coming of the Japanese, 
but the demand is also made that the laws of Japan shall be modified so as to 
permit the purchase of land by foreigners. This inhibition is a weapon that 
will be used against Japan. If the Japanese are given all the rights of the 
American, even to the ownership of land, Americans say they have the 
right to expect the same treatment in Japan; or, if that right is refused, to 
retaliate. 


I may say with propriety now, what would have been decidedly 
improper then, and could only be guardedly hinted at, that 
sixteen months ago the President and his immediate advisers 
clearly foresaw the dangers they were confronting, and were 
disturbed in consequence. They did everything in their power 
to discourage the agitation, chiefly by refusing to countenance 
it or give it publicity; but the power of the President in such 
matters is extremely limited, and he could do nothing effectively 
of an affirmative nature. Delay, he thought, might do good, 
and other things might arise in the meantime to turn the attention 
of the people of the West from the Japanese to a greater and 
more immediate grievance. 

Time has done nothing except to increase the bitterness. To 
Englishmen, who are the allies of Japan, it may not be pleasant 
to learn that a strong and bitter feeling exists in the United 
States, confined not alone to the Western Coast, but widely dis- 
tributed, against the Japanese; but nothing is to be gained by 
attempting to conceal the truth, and much good may often be 
accomplished by a frank statement of facts. Furthermore, this 
is a great political and social question in the United States, a 
question so important that it cannot be ignored because of the 
far-reaching effect it will have on domestic policy and inter- 
national relations. 

Three causes combined explain the feeling existing against the 
Japanese. One is that the Japanese are not a white race. It is 
not my province to condone or condemn this feeling; I am 
simply stating facts, and the fact is that the American (I mean, of 
course, the great mass, and not the saving remnant morally or in- 
tellectually superior to narrow prejudice) detests a person of colour, 
whether the colour is the black of the African or the brown of the 
Asiatic. The coloured races are inferior races in the eyes of 
Americans; this feeling is inborn, and the American, despite the 
Declaration of Independence, will not subscribe to the doctrine 
that a person of colour is his social, intellectual, or moral equal. 
What he fears more than anything else is miscegenation ; and 


with a population exceeding more than ten millions of blacks, 
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it is not a groundless fear. Once the barriers are thrown down, 
once the coloured race is placed ona plane of equality with the 
white, the union of blacks and whites would speedily follow. 
Nothing could be more abhorrent to the average American than 
this thought. No measures are too drastic to make this impossible. 
And let me say again, so that the English reader may thoroughly 
understand, the American does not differentiate in shades. Every 
man who is not white is “ coloured.” 

The second reason why the Japanese are unpopular is the 
widely entertained feeling that they have proved themselves un- 
grateful. Next to Great Britain, Japan lies under the heaviest 
obligation to the United States for the material and moral sup- 
port she furnished during the war with Russia; and had the 
sympathy of the United States been extended to her foe, it is not 
too much to say that Japan would have been caused serious 
embarrassment. It is now said that definite promises made by 
Japan during the war, when she realised the urgent necessity of 
retaining the friendship of the American people, were repudiated 
before the ink was dry on the treaty of Portsmouth. 

The Americans fear the Japanese as their most dangerous 
commercial competitors in the commerce of the Far East, 
and see in the extension of the political power of Japan 
the destruction of a present profitable trade of vast potential 
possibilities. This fear is not local, but national; it is no 
greater on the Pacific Coast, in the City of San Fran- 
cisco, the natural entrepot of trans-Pacific commerce, than 
it is in the cotton manufacturing sections of the South or in 
New York, where California as well as the South is financed. 
Americans were vitally interested in the preservation of the 
integrity of China and the maintenance of the open door, not 
because they had the slightest concern in the politics of the Far 
East, but because they wanted to enjoy a profitable market. 
There are cotton mills in the South whose entire output is mar- 
keted to China; there are concerns in San Francisco and New 
York which have for years carried on a heavy trade with China; 
there are American steamship lines running between American 
and Chinese ports. Since the conclusion of the war American 
merchants complain that they have been placed at a disadvan- 
tage ; that Japan has given preference to her own traders and 
has discriminated against American merchants ; that the politi- 
cal power exercised by Japan over China foreshadows the time 
not far distant when Japan will have so completely monopolised 
the trade of the Far East that it will be useless for Americans to 
try to compete. Here again I express no opinion as to the 
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justice of the complaints. I simply voice an influential public 
opinion that it would be folly to treat as unworthy of serious 
consideration. 

The Baltimore Sun, one of the oldest newspapers in the 
United States, and one of the most Conservative, points out 
the political issues involved when it says: 


Would President Roosevelt, if re-nominated in 1908, be willing to run on a 
platform in which there was a plank setting forth that the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate may make a treaty with a foreign Power by the terms of 
which the United States Government could compel a State to admit to its 
public schools yellow or black children, in the same buildings and classes with 
children of citizens of that State? Is there any Senator or Representative in 
Congress who would cheerfully run on such a platform? Will the President 
in his message to Congress next December, express his entire approval of 
“mixed schools” by treaty—American, Asiatic, and Afro-American—in the 
forty-five States of the Union? ... . It should be made clear to the Govern- 
ment of Japan that the Government of the United States may well hesitate to 
assume powers which would be obnoxious and repugnant to the forty-five 
States of the Union—powers of which no political party in this country would 
care to be champion before the people. 


The announcement of the retirement of Sir Henry Mortimer 
Durand, the British Ambassador at this capital, is received both 
by his personal and official friends, as well as the country at 
large, as voiced by the newspapers, with genuine regret. A 
quiet and undemonstrative man, a man who has a horror of and 
realises the danger of “gush” to the real interests of both 
countries, Sir Mortimer Durand, because of the warm affection 
he has for the American people, his democratic manner, his deep 
knowledge of American history, and a really wonderful compre- 
hension of the American political system and the meaning of 
politics as they are moulded into history from day to day, com- 
bined with his strength of character and his fine sense of justice, 
made himself not only respected in the United States, but won many 
friends, who feel that his retirement is a personal loss. The New 
York Sun, after mentioning Sir Mortimer’s engaging personal 
qualities, the services he has rendered, and the regret that will 
be felt by his retirement, makes public the very interesting 
announcement 


that he has given much of his time to an investigation and an understanding 
of the perpetuation in this country of Anglo-Saxon customs, ideas and 
characteristics by the descendants of the original pioneers and settlers... . 
During his stay in Washington he made many excursions of study and obser- 
vations, of which fashionable society knew nothing; and it is entirely safe to 
say that he will take back with him to England a clearer and more compre- 
hensive understanding of this people than any foreigner has ever before had. 
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The Sun closes its leader in these words: “So he leaves us, a 
kind and wise and sympathetic friend ; perfectly aware of the 
virtues and defects of Americans, but loving them and feeling 
for them as his own. Let us hope, though we have scant reason 
to expect, that his successor will be his equal in all respects 
which touch us intimately.” 


When last Tuesday President Roosevelt left Washington to 
inspect the progress of work on the Panama Canal he broke a 
century-old tradition, and proved how amazingly the American 
viewpoint has enlarged in the last few years. Until a few weeks 
ago it was the unwritten law that the President might not leave 
the country during his term of office, and the law has been 
rigidly observed. Mr. Roosevelt has done what none of his 
predecessors had the courage to do; and although here and there 
a few newspapers criticise him for it, and question the wisdom 
and propriety of his leaving the country, they are in a decided 
minority, and the Press as a whole not only has no fault to find, 
but regards it very much as a matter of course that he should 
ascertain from personal observation what is being done. It has 
even been suggested that a visit to the Philippines next summer 
might be productive of good results. This recognition that it is 
a good thing for the President to travel; and that the American 
people have interests other than in the United States, shows the 
rapid growth of not what in derision has been termed “ Impe- 
rialism,” but a recognition of duties and responsibilities from 
which the United States cannot escape, from which she has no 
desire to escape, and which have been laid upon her by the 
inexorable hand of destiny. The day of isolation, of self-efface- 
ment, of detached contentment, has gone. Contact with the 
world is required of a world Power, and the United States has to 
take her share in carrying the burden of the world. 
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LAND VALUES—WHY AND HOW THEY 
SHOULD BE TAXED 


There was a Sultan in Egypt, and he taxed the people. For each 
fig-tree he took payment of ten dinars. So it came to pass that the 
people cut down their fig-trees. Then another Sultan arose, and he 
took the tax off fig-trees, and taxed instead the soil from which all 
good things must grow. And behold the people planted fig-trees 
with diligence, and the land flourished exceedingly. 


THIs parable puts in a simple form the whole case for land 
taxation. If taxation were apportioned to capacity for produc- 
ing, and not according to actual production, it would obviously 
stimulate production, Our aim should be to encourage human 
effort by setting free improvements, and hence a system of land 
values taxation is the necessary corollary to Free Trade. 

How LAND Is A MONOPOLY,—I shall begin by a paradox 
and say, that taxation of land values is the wrong name for the 
right thing, Taxing things usually makes them dearer. No 
one wants to make land dearer. We want to make it cheaper 
and to grow more fig-trees. 

Tax wheat, and bread becomes dearer—the eater, the con- 
sumer, pays the tax. Tax boots, and boots will cost more— 
the wearer, the consumer, pays the tax. Tax capital, as they 
do in Poplar by high rates, and capital becomes dearer (espe- 
cially as it can flow elsewhere), and the worker who uses it 
pays the tax in ahigher rate of interest. Therefore the natural 
inference is that if land were taxed land would become dearer. 

Yet it is not so, because land is a monopoly. A monopoly 
means the ownership of the sole power to make and supply, 
or to hold and withhold any sort of thing. A monopoly gets 
in any case the utmost it can out of the consumer, It is already 
getting a// that the consumer, or user, can pay. Whether you 
tax it or not it would obtain a price fixed only by the demand. 
Raise the tax, it can get no more. Reduce the tax, and it will 
take no less. The rule which holds good elsewhere does not 
apply to monopolies, 
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The private ownership of land of a particular kind in a 
particular place is a monopoly. The private ownership of 
coal of a particular sort and accessibility is a monopoly. The 
sole right to sell drink ina certain neighbourhood is a monopoly. 
There can only be one tram line ina street. There can hardly 
be too rival systems of water-supply, or light, or power, in a 
town. These are monopolies, In each case it is position that 
makes the monopoly. 

Roads, canals and railways are more or less monopolies, 
partly for this reason, because of their position, partly because 
of the Act of Parliament, and also partly for the same reason 
that great aggregations of capital are monopolies. Those great 
trusts, or rings, are monopolies because they can crush out 
rivals, especially in protected countries, where foreign com- 
petitors do not count, They can crush out rivals by with- 
holding their own profits, They alone, in each trade, have 
the power to forego the interest on, say, a million of money, 
in order to reap a richer harvest thereafter. They alone have 
the power to lose for a time, and yet survive in the end, 

The growing opinion—to my mind the obvious and right 
opinion—is that monopolies, at least those conferred by the 
community, should be owned by the community; or (what 
comes to the same thing), that the State should take in taxation 
the net annual value of a monopoly, or (what comes to nearly 
the same thing), that the State in some cases should fix the 
price at which the community is to be served. For whether 
the State benefits in its exchequer, or by increased prosperity 
in the community, is immaterial.* 

Which of the three ways you choose will depend partly on 
your tastes—how far you are individualist and how far 
collectivist—and partly on the nature of the monopoly. The 
second method is the most economical, perhaps, in dealing 
with the land monopoly. 

There is a school of thinkers, notable among whom is Mr. 
Chiozza Money, M.P., who would widen the scope of this term 
“ monopoly ” to embrace all capital. They say that so long 
as a house, or a machine, or a hundred pounds belongs to 
one man, that man has a monopoly ; that till the community 


* Trams, for instance, may be owned and worked bya municipality. Or the 
privilege of owning and working them may be leased by public tender for 
short periods. Ora company might be allowed to own the trams subject to 
the right of the municipality to fix the fares to be charged. The first method 
might, the second would, mean a contribution to the rates. Theirst method 
might, and the third method would, mean a contribution to the pocket of the 
community in cheaper fares. This illustrates the three methods. 
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own all these things there will always be private monopolies ; 
and that one monopoly is as bad as another. They maintain 
that a freeholder owing a £100 worth of land isno worse, and 
extracts no more from the community than a bricklayer with 
£100 in the Savings Bank. 

They seem in this to be confusing private monopoly with 
private ownership. Something can also be said against private 
ownership, but the difference between the two is vital, One 
possession can be made and duplicated, the other cannot. 

Because the {100 in the Savings Bank can be duplicated 
by anybody (including the State), therefore the interest the 
bricklayer gets on his £100 is determined by the law of supply 
and demand—by the number of people who care to make a 
£100 ot {roo worth to lend or to use, and the demand by 
industry for the use of this capital. 

But because no more land can be made—no more land in 
that position, and no more land in the aggregate—therefore 
the rent that the freeholder takes from the community is not 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, but by the law of 
rent alone. The demand may increase continually, but 
nothing can increase the supply of land such as his, 

Capital is fluid and flows to any part of the world, land is 
a fixture. Oneis of approximately equal value throughout the 
world, the other varies in value from point to point. These 
are differences of degree important enough when we contem- 
plate taxation and the incidence of such taxation, but the 
vital distinction between what is and what is not a monopoly, 
and the price either can extract fromthe community depends 
on the possibility of manufacture and duplication. 

The possession of the sole power to supply or withhold 
even a portion of land of a particular kind and position, and 
which is therefore limited and cannot be duplicated indefinitely, 
constitutes a monopoly. The annual value of that monopoly 
is the “rent” a tenant is willing to pay to use that particular 
piece of land. The tenant might use another piece of land, 
cheaper or rent free. He might, for instance, get land in 
Canada or the Argentine for nothing; or he may pay £3 
rent for using an acre of land near asuburban railway station. 
The rent he has to pay in this case—the annual value of a 
monopoly there—is determined by the advantages of the suburb 
and by the drawbacks of the Canadian North-West. 

Rent cannot be forced up indefinitely, as it could if land of 
all kinds and all positions were in the hands of ome monopolist. 
Rent depends solely on the demand for the peculiar object of 
monopoly, and that demand is limited in the case of land by 
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the possible use of free land or cheaper land elsewhere. The 
advantage of the peculiar position or condition determines 
demand and fixes rent. The owner gets all he can, He can 
get no more while there is the alternative of a different kind of 
land in other people’s hands to go to. Therefore, if you tax 
land value you do not increase rent, because that is im- 
possible ; you merely take some of that rent for State 
purposes, 

If, on the other hand, you tax private capital, either the 
Owner goes elsewhere until industry will pay him the extra 
rate of interest, or else less capital is accumulated until its 
scarcity makes the price remunerative again. 

“ Taxation of Land Values” is a misleading name. It will 
mean, and we understand it to mean, “the State appropriation 
of monopoly rent.” We want gradually to divert to the public 
pocket some of this constantly growing stream of monopoly 
rent at present going into private pockets. It must be done 
very gradually, for we have to consider the credit and security 
of mortgages and other fixed charges on land, No benefit 
from the alteration of our present system of taxation would 
counterbalance a sudden shock to our financial credit. 

THE VALUE OF THE LAND MONOPOLY IS GIVEN BY THE 
STATE.—Those monopoly values which are due to the State 
ought above all others to be diverted to the public pocket; and 
if we look into this land question we shall see ¢hat the unim- 
proved value of land everywhere is an exact measure of the benefits 
conferred on tt by the Siate. By the State we mean not only 
the English Government, but the English people and English 
trade and our English ancestors—our soldiers and sailors, our 
municipal councillors, our inventors, our workers, and our 
savings. Why is land in such a town as Hanley worth more 
and more highly rented than land on the High Peak ? Because 
it is nearer to 100,000 people, because the railway-station is 
close at hand, and the trams run down the street ; because 
men work in the mines and factories, and spend their money 
near their work. But land even on the High Peak is worth 
something, and even that little something has been given by the 
community. The Army and Navy keep us safe from invasion, 
and so give value to the High Peak lands. The sheep on it are 
not stolen because of our laws and police, The railway-station 
may be a long way off, but State roads lead to it, and when 
the sheep are on the railway there are millions waiting to eat 
them and pay the breeder. Take away those factors—take 
away the community and the benefits—and land values on the 
High Peak would be even as land values now are in Babylon. 
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The man who owns this land need do nothing, He can let 
some one else use it and himself receive a rent which he owes 
to the community. 

As the community increases and improves, so rent increases. 
Rent in time silently absorbs all improvements and economies, 
Certain areas in New Zealand adopted compulsory temperance, 
and in those areas rent rose to absorb the saving.* 

Dockyard labourers at Devonport were given a rise of wages 
and, according to the First Lord of the Admiralty, they got with 
it an equivalent rise of rent. 

Glasgow builds a fresh tramway at public expense, and the 
rent of land along the tramway responds like a barometer. 

Of course individual landlords do not one and all get in- 
creased rents. The benefit conferred by the community is 
very unequally distributed. To some landlords the benefit 
from the community is even less than their contributions to it, 
It is notorious that in England agricultural land has gone 
down in value, thus making the old fixed land tax and tithes 
and the present rates peculiarly inequitable. My assertion is 
that landlords as a whole get larger rents as the community 
grows. This is true of England as a whole, It is also true of 
agricultural land as a whole throughout the world. Canada, 
Egypt, the Argentine, India and the United States show a rise 
in the rents of agricultural land which dwarfs out of all com- 
parison the peculiar losses which the British rural landlord has 
suffered since transport became cheap. 

It must be borne in mind that it is only the uxzmproved value 
of land which is an exact measure of State benefit. The 
improved Value of land, coming from unexhausted improvements 
on it (such as farm-buildings, drainage, manure, timber, fencing, 
shafts, borings, and machinery) is due principally to the indi- 
vidual, only very indirectly to the community. If taxation of 
the unimproved value were substituted for the present taxation 
on this zmproved value, it would not only restore very justly to 
the community that which the community has given, but it 


© The improved trade of New Zealand, whether it be or be not due to the 
wise administration of Mr. Seddon and his State regulation of industry, has 
had the following results: Between 1896 and 1901 the number of workers in 
factories has increased by 52 per cent. ; the wages paid have increased by 
5 per cent. for men and 8 per cent. for women; the value of buildings, 
machinery, and plant, increased by 32 per cent. ; the value of land, increased 
by 61 percent. Thus legislation, whose chief object was to raise the conditions 
of labour, has resulted in conferring ten times as great benefits on the ground 
landlord. (See Mr. Pember Reeves, State Experiments in Australia and New 
Zealand, vol. ii. pp. 137, 138.) 
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would also set free and encourage improvements, and, therefore, 
increase the annual return got from the improved value. 

MONOPOLIES ARE A TAX ON INDUSTRY THAT SHOULD BE 
DIVERTED INTO THE TREASURY TO REPLACE OTHER TAXES. 
—Land of a particular sort and position is a monopoly, and a 
monopoly whose value is given by the State. 

What is the object of taxing, or appropriating for public 
purposes, this or any other monopoly? Why should this 
sudden onslaught be made on landlords? It is possible, 
one might say, that the old landlords have had an unfair 
advantage; but so have men who inherited fortunes in 
Consols, and, moreover, many landlords have only bought 
recently. Why should they be singled out for attack? 
Why should we demand that the monopoly-owner—the 
ground landlord-—-should pay more than other people? 
Why, in a word, do we wish the State to absorb all monopoly 
rents, and become the only monopolist? The object of 
Government is to do the best for its citizens. To do this, it 
must raise money to pay for Army and Navy, education, police, 
and all communal charges. It must appropriate private money. 
It must appropriate wealth. In the end, it can only take 
wealth from those who produce it—from the workers. All 
taxes fall on industry ; and so do all monopoly rents. 

For there are private taxes which fall on industry as well as 
these public taxes. All monopoly rents—land, royalty, liquor, 
railway, trust—are also taxes on industry. They all raise the 
cost of a thing to the consumer, Private rent, like public taxes, 
must take wealth from those who produce it by leaving the 
worker asmaller proportion of the whole cost of what he makes 
and has to buy. Thus, industry is burdened with a double 
taxation—public and private. 

Part of the price of everything that is made goes to the 
State in public taxes, part goes to private persons as monopoly 
rent, part goes as interest on the use of capital, and the re- 
mainder to the worker. Of course, so long as one piece of land 
is more valuable for use than another, monopoly rent must be 
paid by the user, It is a perfectly just and equitable tax, but 
it ought to go to the State as se tax, and not be, as now, a 
private tax going to private persons, in addition to other public 
taxes, 

The way to improve trade is to make things cheaper, not 
dearer, The ideal of the political economist is that goods should 
be made as cheaply as possible, and that as large a proportion 
as possible of the price paid by the purchaser, having regard 
to the communal claims, should go to the worker ; that a man 
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should do as much as possible in his life, and get the full value 
of his work, 

The rate of interest that has to be paid for the use of capital 
is fixed by world-wide considerations of credit and self-restraint, 
and varies, more or less, inversely with the price of Consols.* It 
is only by sound finance that we can gradually reduce the capi- 
talist’s share—by paying off our debts, State and municipal, and 
creating communal assets. 

But why should both public and private taxes swallow what 
might be the workers’ share in the value of the article ? There 
must be one tax; but why two? One of these taxes needs to 
be done away with, so that goods may become cheaper and the 
workers’ share larger. 

One of the objects, then, in taxing these monopolies is to 
reduce our present taxes; to substitute one tax for two, and 
so improve trade. There is no sentimental animus against a 
monopoly owner. The one object is to make goods cheaper, 
and the worker’s reward for his work more complete. We 
should aim at substituting the single tax on land values, mineral 
rights, and other permanent monopolies, for other taxes and burdens 
on industry. 

Moreover, under this system, the full value of every improve- 
ment in town or country—street widenings, new railways, new 
sewers, the removal of tolls, the provision of electric power, or 
improved economies in manufacture, improved trade, and in- 
creased population—would find its way immediately to the 
community, The citizens would always and directly reap the 
full advantage of their efforts and of every increase in land 
value. 

SPECIAL EFFECT ON SPECULATION AND TRADE.—There is 
another reason for taxing monopoly values. So far, we have 
only thought of abolishing the doudle burden, and this is the 
ultimate end of such taxation. But the mere first imposition 
of the tax on monopolies, even if our present “ fig-tree” taxa- 
tion were not correspondingly reduced, would actually benefit 
industry. It would break the monopoly. 

Suppose J. P. Morgan controlled the wheat-supply, and held 

* The rate of interest demanded and obtained for the use of capital increases 
with the taxation of capital, such as income-tax and rates. So that all these 
taxes are paid not by the owner of the capital, but by the user—that is, by the 
worker who employs capital. He pays these taxes in having to pay a higher 
rate of interest on the capital he uses. For capital is not confined to any 
particular own or country, but can be lent or invested anywhere. If we 
want to use it in England we must pay the price it asks ; and that depends 
on how much this town or country takes in rates and taxes compared with 
what another town or country would take. 
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up all available wheat in his granaries until we were willing to 
pay the price he asked. {[f we taxed wheat which he held up 
and did not use, we should by that tax force him to sell ata 
lower price and benefit industry. 

Suppose Rothschild buried all his capital in the world— 
machinery and raw material—in his back garden, or suppose 
he stopped all use of capital everywhere, like the Russian 
strikers, Suppose he /e/d up the world’s capital, and was con- 
tent to go without his interest. Then if we taxed his hoarded 
wealth, whether he used it or not, he would be forced to use 
it; to employ or lend out that hoarded wealth. The rate of 
interest on capital would fall and benefit industry. 

Suppose Alderman Smith, of Leicester, controlled the boot 
trade—had bought and held up all boots made and to be made. 
If we taxed the boots held up, Alderman Smith would be 
forced to sell, and the price of boots would fall and benefit 
industry. 

At present we only tax wealth that zs used—that is, we only 
tax industry (which uses capital), We want particularly to tax the 
wealth that is zo¢ used, that is wanted by industry; and then we 
shall actually benefit industry by this step. 

In so far as land round towns, or sporting land, or unworked 
minerals and quarries are held up, they are in exactly the same 
position as the cornered unused wheat and boots and capital. 
Taxation will force them into the open market, and will directly 
benefit industry, which depends on the use, not the withholding, 
of these necessaries, 

There are certain resources which are at present unused, 
and would benefit the country if put in use;—certain wealth 
not now productive, which might become capital for produc- 
ing more wealth. We claim that the taxation of such unpro- 
ductive wealth would, in fact, penalise it, and force it to become 
productive, thereby increasing the supply and reducing the 
rent of land and minerals, which are the raw material of all 
industry. 

The unproductive wealth consists largely of the land of the 
country—in so far as it is not used for the best purposes—and 
of all minerals still below ground. These are hoarded, or idle 
wealth, and as such have a directly harmful effect on the 
nation’s prosperity. The damage done by holding up land and 
minerals may be exactly compared with the damage and loss 
due to a great strike. Thousands are turned out of work, 
capital lies idle, and prices rise disastrously, The manufacturer 
who locks out his hands, the trade unions which go on strike, 
are just like the ground landlord—speculating on the ultimate 
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issue of the conflict to the immediate loss of the community. 
This seems, incidentally, to be a good enough reason, apart alto- 
gether from philanthropy, why communities should insist on 
compulsory arbitration in industrial as well as in international 
disputes. 

The men who own the land round a growing town, land 
which is wanted for houses and factories, and who, instead of 
putting that land to the best possible use, withhold it and let it 
for grazing at agricultural rates until their fancy price is reached, 
are strangling the prosperity of the town and country 
—they are economically bad citizens, It happens, besides, that 
they are condemning thousands to be born and bred in slums, 
But that is a different part of the question, the housing or 
social side, and | am trying to deal with this question from the 
purely financial standpoint. 

I think that previous writers have not sufficiently insisted on 
the two distinct benefits that would arise from the taxation of 
monopolies : 

(1) The indivect aid to industry which follows from the 
abolition of double taxation—private rents and public taxes— 
and from the substitution of a single public tax—State resump- 
tion of rent. 

(2) The divect aid to industry, in that it would hinder in- 
dividuals from speculating in and holding up the natural 
resources and thus keeping them unproductive. 

LAND AND THE UNEMPLOYED.—No apology is required for 
developing the question of speculative holding up of land and 
minerals, for its bad effect on industry is of even more im- 
portance than that double taxation of industry by public taxes 
and private rents which I first considered. 

It is not only that national wealth and resources are with- 
held from use, but, more than anything else, this land specula- 
tion causes those great fluctuations of trade that affect the 
world and cause such widespread misery. Rent and the value 
of land not only rise, but they rise unsteadily in waves, 

In times of good trade rents rise ; the value of land rises ; 
people are attracted into land speculations, and refuse to sell 
or allow their land to be used, except at a largely increased price. 
There is a rise of rent which has mo economic justification. Ifa 
piece of land lies idle, all other land round about becomes 
dearer. In any case, the user pays a fancy price, often, also, 
one.economically unsound. Hence, the cost of all we want and 
use rises, and we buy less; fewer wants are gratified, fewer 
things made; there is a “slump” in business, and owing to 
the precariousness of the speculations credit collapses. The 
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rise in rent acts exactly like a large and sudden increase in 
taxation. It ruins trade. 

Then for a time trade is bad; rents may fall slightly, the 
value of land may even go down a little; but gradually as 
more inventions and economies in manufacture are introduced, 
as population and workers increase in numbers, and efficiency, 
trade and industry become able to pay the increased rent, and 
yet produce cheaply. Then good trade comes again, until the 
cream is again liberally skimmed off by the only person con- 
cerned who can raise his price—the monopoly owner. 

Taxes rise gradually; the condition of the worker and. his 
wages rise gradually ; interest on capital falls gradually ; but 
the other factor, monopoly rent, rises in tidal waves which 
shatter the stability of trade. 

The unemployed difficulty is largely due to the instability of 
trade, A man hangs on through bad times to the trade in 
which he was employed in good times. When employment 
is good and high wages can be earned, many are trained in the 
booming trade; but the bigger the boom and the higher the 
maximum of employment in it, the more hands there are who 
must be thrown out of work in times of minimum employment. 
Times of great prosperity and of great depression are equally 
disastrous in the end to workmen who require constant 
employment, It is the height of the wave from crest to trough 
which measures the economic disaster. 

To take one example: the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board tells us, that the building trade, which is notori- 
ously susceptible to fluctuations of employment, is the one 
now suffering most from want of employment. We hear vague 
talk of this depression being due to over-building, but while 
England is full of out-of-date factories and rotting slums, over- 
building cannot really exist. Buildings, thanks to the present 
system of taxation, are inaccessible or dear, not over 
numerous. 

The truth is, that the fluctuations in the building trade are 
due to sudden gluts or scarcities of land in the market, and 
these are due chiefly to the speculations to which a monopoly 
gives rise. If land could be brought within some regular 
system of supply, so as to be accessible on more or less fore- 
seen terms when wanted, we should have buildings raised, not 
according to the “bulls” and “bears” of speculators, but 
according to the natural demand due to increase of trade and 
increase of population. These factors being more or less 
constant and increasing, accessibility of land would involve 
not only regular, but on the whole constantly increasing 
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employment for the building trade, This regular system of 
supply is just what would result from basing rates entirely on 
land value. 

But while this good settlement of the land question in towns 
would do much to steady trade, a like treatment in the country 
would further simplify the unemployed difficulty. Agricul- 
tural land ought to be a sort of reservoir of labour, whence 
labour could, as at present, issue in prosperous times to easier 
and better paid work in the towns, and also a reservoir to 
which it could again return as an alternative to a fall in 
wages. 

Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P. aptly pointed out in a speech in 
Huntingdon, that what enabled the Kaffirs on the Rand to 
withstand the reduction of pay after the war, was not a strong 
union nor legislative effort, but the possibility of alternative 
work on the land to which they have free access. 

We cannot now make access to the land perfectly free, nor 
is the use of the land so simple here as in South Africa, but 
we can, at any rate, by a changed incidence of taxation, 
persuade the private landlord to welcome close cultivation and 
that kind of improvement for which this irregular labour 
is specially fitted,and at the same time diminish his autocratic 
power over this one of the vital elements. 

PRACTICAL POLITICS.—Obviously, the first practical step is 
to get a general valuation of the unimproved land values 
throughout the kingdom, both for urban andrural areas, These 
new valuation lists can then be used for both local and imperial 
taxation. 

The unimproved land values once ascertained, power can be 
given to all local authorities to raise their rates in part, or by 
progressive gradation, or wholly, on these new valuations, in- 
stead of on the old land-plus-building valuation. The same 
persons would pay the rates, but the rates would be based on a 
different valuation. The buildings and machinery and im- 
provements on the property would be disregarded—the site 
value alone would count. The better the house, the better the 
manufactory put up; the more a man benefited a town or a 
village by investing his capital in it, the more would be his 
reward. His rates would remain the same, whether he used 
the land for a factory or a pigstye. 

This part of the scheme, which concerns local government, 
would not make much difference in rural areas, but in urban 
areas the change would be fundamental. 

As for imperial taxation, a general tax of about a penny 
in the pound should be, at the same time, imposed on all unim- 
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proved land values in town and country alike. It could be 
paid by the owner of the highest title to the land ; but in order 
to avoid “ breaking contract” the owner should be empowered 
to recover (during the currency of existing leases) from the 
lowest sub-tenant or leaseholder who may have actually cove- 
nanted to pay all the taxes, This would mean, at present, that 
the tax would be paid by the seven, fourteen, twenty-one or 
ninety-nine years’ leaseholder. Whatever the drawbacks to 
this temporary arrangement, there is no doubt that the ultimate 
incidence and the ultimate reversion of all such taxation must 
be on the man who enjoys the communally given rent, 

The revenue so provided would then take the place of the 
grants in aid, and of the education and highway rates, which 
are at present a local charge; both of these rates would be 
better charged on the Imperial Exchequer, and both press at 
present with undue severity on the agricultural industry. The 
grants in aid have been an expensive anomaly, and’were only 
resorted to because our present basis of taxation and dis- 
crimination between rich and poor districts is unsatisfactory. 

Until the unimproved values of land have been assessed it 
is almost impossible to estimate even approximately the amount 
which such a tax of a penny in the pound would bring into the 
Exchequer. Rough approximations, based on Income Tax 
returns, and on the ratio of the value of land to population in 
New York and in New Zealand, seem to suggest that the capital 
value of unimproved land, minerals, coals, tithes, &c., in the 
United Kingdom would amount to five thousand million pounds 
(£5,000,000,000). If this, is correct, such a tax would yield 
something over 420,000,000. But, if we only received 
£15,000,000 it would pay for those education and highway 
rates which are now charged locally, and do away with the 
necessity for grants in aid. 

There is no finality in the penny land value tax; it can be 
further increased to replace the present land tax, the inhabited 
house duty, and the income tax under schedule A. In due 
course the tax can be raised still further, right up to the shilling 
in the pound, which is the whole annual value of the monopoly; 
but this must be done slowly, because land at present is often 
mortgaged, or pledged, or otherwise charged, and has become 
the basis of our credit system, so that any sudden disturbance 
would be dangerous. Therefore, the full annual unimproved 
values ought not to be diverted to the Exchequer until the 
untaxed improvements have had time to grow and outweigh 
them. Perhaps, fifty years would complete the change. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE LAND VALUE TAx.—Four objections 
are raised to taxation of land values. 
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(1) That the tax would fall on the occupier and not on the 
owner. 

(2) The difficulty of arriving at the unimproved value. 

(3) That it would lead to overcrowding and destroy open 
spaces. 

(4) That it would involve unfair confiscation. 

(1) It is often argued that any tax on land values would fall 
on the tenant, because the landlord would raise the rent. No 
doubt this would be the case if the rent were governed by the 
caprice of the landlord (or if land could be manufactured in- 
definitely) ; but rent is governed, as pointed out before, solely 
by the law of rent. 

Professor Marshall says in his evidence before the Local 
Taxation Commission: “A tax on that part of the annual 
value of land which arises from its position, its extension, and 
its yearly income, of sunlight, heat, rain, and air, cannot settle 
anywhere except on the landlord.”* 

Of course, in country districts the landlord’s mere caprice 
may affect rent ; but generally, and in the long run, any tax 
on the unimproved value of land must fall on the landlord’s 
rent. The incidence is only more obvious in the town ; when 
the lease of a Regent Street shop falls in the landlord gets 
already the biggest rent he can for the newlease. That he has 
to pass a portion of the rent he receives on to the State affects 
him and the State, but it can in no way affect the merchant 
who is taking a lease of the premises in competition with other 
sites. 

(2) The answer to the second objection—the difficulty of 
valuing land apart from improvements—is that in New York, 
Germany, New Zealand and Australia, it has been done with 
the greatest ease. After the new system was adopted in Cologne, 
the appeals against assessment fell in one year from 21,292 to 
2703. The owner should always have, as an ultimate appeal 
against an excessive valuation, the right to demand that his 
property should be taken over at that valuation. 

(3) Any system which facilitates the acquisition of land for 
buildings, must also facilitate the acquisition of land by public 
authorities for open spaces. Overcrowding and sky-scrapers 
should be prevented by hygienic bylaws properly enforced, 
The area of back-yards and gardens, and the width of roads 
and height of buildings, are all matters for the community to 
decide on, and would merely acquire additional importance. 

It might be possible, as I believe is done in New Zealand, 
to exempt certain gardens in towns from excessive taxation, 
* See also Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Book 11. ch. v. sec. 1. 
VOL, XLVIII 44 
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and preserve them permanently as lungs by allowing the rate 
or tax to stand over, arrears being demanded if ever the owner 
decided to build. 

(4) That it involves unfair confiscation can be disproved by 
showing what would be the actual effect of the change on urban 
and rural land boards. 

Take the urban landlord first. There is, for instance, a 
celebrated freehold potworks in the Borough of Hanley, This 
factory has recently been re-valued for assessment purposes at 
about 41000 per annum, and the unimproved value of the 
land was one-third of the total value. Rates in Hanley are 
ten shillings in the pound, so these potters pay about {500 per 
year. The unimproved value of the land in all Hanley happens 
to be about one-third of the total rateable value, so that if 
these rates were based on the land value alone, and the same 
sum total had to be raised, rates would stand, not at ten shillings 
in the pound, but at thirty shillings in the pound. To ask a 
landlord to pay thirty shillings in the pound to the Municipality 
(beside State taxes on same land) does sound like confiscation. 
Yet, though their land would be more than nationalised, these 
potters would obviously be better off, because, while they would 
pay just the same £500 a year, yet any improvements they 
chose to make in their factory would go tax free. Hanley 
and England would be better off, because these potters and 
many others might then invest their profits in improving their 
business, instead of drawing out the last penny from the 
borough to invest elsewhere. At present any capital they in- 
vest in their business is taxed 50 per cent., and, consequently, 
they buy shares in something like the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This factory is an old one; a modern up-to-date factory 
would find itself paying actually less under the new system. The 
only sufferers would be those urban landlords who might, but 
do not, put their land to the best possible use. The cry of con- 
fiscation could only be raised by these, and even they could 
always escape like the rest by turning their land to good account. 

In connection with the rural landlord a cry of confiscation 
is equally unwarranted. In the first place the unimproved value 
of a quarter of the agricultural land of Great Britain and 
Ireland would probably be almost negligible. Only where 
railways or main roads or the proximity of a town creates a 
demand for houses and small holdings, or where there are 
minerals beneath the surface unworked, would the value of the 
improvements fall so far short of the full value of the land as 
to leave any very considerable unimproved value. 

A landlord who has improved his property—who has in- 
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vested his capital so as to get the most from the land—would 
find his present burden reduced, For the small freeholder, 
some of our statesmen fancy a special exemption would have 
to be provided, but he is just the one who would probably 
benefit most—as is stated to be the case in New Zealand, 
Only those would suffer who starve their property, or who 
withhold it from use as Lord Penrhyn withheld his slate 
quarries. 

At present all improvements, all “ fig-trees,” are taxed, and, 
therefore, few improvements are made; manufactories get out 
of date; slums fall into ever worse repair ; houses stand empty; 
agticultural land is starved—all because the tax is on improve- 
ments: If a man puts up a new pot-oven in his wotks, he is 
taxed more; if a railway company puts up a new goods shed, 
they are taxed more. If a ground landlord pulls down his 
slums and puts up decent houses, he is taxed more. A market- 
gardener puts in heating into his greenhouse, and he is taxed 
more. A landlord drains a marsh and makes it worth £2 an 
acre, arid he is taxed more. A 50 per cent. tax on improve- 
ments is imposed in Hanley, and they do not get the improve- 
ments. Soon the people will start cutting down their “ fig-trees” 
as they have begun to do in Poplar and Essex, and then 
perhaps Henry George will come by his own, 
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N.B.—Since this article went to Press a report by the 
Commissiotier of Taxes for New Zealand has appeared in Blue 
Book, Cd. 3191, specially dealing with the rating of land 
valties in that Colotiy. I quote a few lines iti order to show 
how experiments thus confirtn the general stateitents in my 
article: 


The éxemption of all improvements led to a very liberal outlay of capital 
on land, which has rapidly iticreased as the system was extended to local 
ratifig, and thus increased the detnand for labour. . . . In no case where the 
systern of rating on the “ unimproved value” has been carried has the former 
system been reverted to, and the ratepayers as a rule, with few exceptions, 
are decidedly in favour of the system. .. . The effect has certainly been to 
greatly stimulate the building trade... . It has been the direct cause of 
much valuable subtirban larid béing cut up and placed on the market and thus 
reridered mote easily available for residential purposes, and of the subdivision 
of large estates in the country, resulting in closet settlement... . The 
tendency of this system of taxation is not to increase rent, but, on the con- 
trary, as the tax becomes heavier it tends to bring into beneficial occupation 
land not put to its best use, and so reduces rent, the improvements being 
entirély free from all ratés and taxes. ... The tendency is to discourag 
speculation. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE 
PRUSSIAN POLES 


The following article, which comes to us from an 
authoritative Polish source, will enlighten our 
veaders as to the nature of the policy which 
Prussia ts pursuing towards her Polish subjects, 
and of the sufferings entailed by the ruthless 
and systematic oppression by which she en- 
deavours to stamp out every manifestation of 
vactal sentiment in the short-sighted and vain 
attempt to ‘‘Germantise” a people whose 
memory of their famous past renders their 
language, and all else that serves to recall the 
great part they have played in the history of 
Europe, a pecuharly precious possession. 


THE fresh outburst of strife regarding the language of religious 
instruction in the schools of that part of Poland which is 
governed by Prussia, marks the active renewal of the campaign 
against everything Polish which has for many years been carried 
on by the Prussian Government. The main features of that 
campaign are two—the acquisition of the land from Polish land- 
owners by the agency of the Settlement Commission, and the 
suppression of the Polish language. In order that the present 
position may be understood by English readers, who cannot be 
expected to have the time or the opportunity for studying what 
for them is naturally a somewhat remote question, it is essential 
that we should briefly recall for their benefit some of the most 
important stages in the relations between the German and Polish 
elements in Prussian Poland from the time when, by the visitation 
of God, they were first joined together under one Government. 
Amongst other guarantees given to the Polish people by the 
King of Prussia at the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, was a promise 
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made to his new subjects that their annexation should not in any 
way entail the loss of their nationality; . . . “ Your language,” 
it was declared, “ shall be used, together with the German, in all 
public transactions.” In spite of this assurance, however, only a 
few years had elapsed when endeavours were made to banish the 
Polish language from the Government offices and from all 
official correspondence. In 1831 it was decreed that the 
language of all Government authorities must be German. In 
vain did the Poles appeal to the Royal guarantee—the language, 
which was that of the majority of the people in these provinces, 
was placed under disabilities, and its importance reduced to a 
minimum ; this was the first humiliation inflicted on the Polish 
people. 

The next act of oppression was the attempt to banish the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church from the schools which had been 
created and endowed by it. The grasping hand of the Prussian 
Government was again extended and the schools were made its 
own; the endowments were seized upon, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the whole Prussian Episcopate. The struggle for 
personal and civic freedom, which marked the middle of the 
nineteenth century, had resulted in Prussia in the limitation of 
the autocratic power of the monarch by constitutional checks. 
The relations of Church and State were then defined. The 
school in the Polish provinces was declared to be a Government 
Institution ; but the religious teaching was left to the care of the 
different religious congregations of the Duchy of Posen. The 
mainstay of the schools was then the clergy, who had the general 
supervision of them and who controlled the appointment of 
religious teachers ; but, as it aimed at diminishing the influence 
of the Church, the Government gradually transferred the religious 
teaching to the hands of lay schoolmasters, prevented inspection 
by the clergy, and forbade all supervision of the methods of 
religious instruction employed by the Government school- 
masters, so that for all practical purposes the rights of the 
Church to religious teaching, though guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, may now be considered as non-existent. 

It has already been pointed out that, notwithstanding the 
solemnity of the Royal promises in 1815, and though in 1841 it 
was again declared that “ The praiseworthy attachment of all noble- 
minded peoples to their language, literature, and historical traditions 
shall be honoured and maintained among the Poles,” the Polish 
language was excluded from Government offices. In the schools 
the case was somewhat different. By the ordinance of May 24, 
1842, it was provided that in the Duchy of Posen instruction 
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should be imparted principally in the language which was spoken 
by the majority of the pupils in the bi-lingual districts. This 
system continued in force for 30 years ; but in 1872 the Prussian 
Government determined to abolish it for one more in keeping 
with the exaggerated feelings of pride and exaltation which had 
been inspired by the events of 1870-71. The laurels Prince 
Bismarck had won during his wars of conquest and his adoption 
of the motto, “ La force prime le droit,” prompted him to wage 
war with the whole Catholic Church throughout the German 
Empire in the Kulturkampf, and his example awoke similar 
ambitions in other Prussian ministers. The Minister for Edu- 
cation, Falk, wished to make his name famous by some similar 
victory. It was declared that the excessive liberality of the system 
established by the ordinance of 1842 had led to results extremely 
alarming for Prussia. The German element, it was maintained, 
was being gradually absorbed ; German children were forgetting 
their own language and were becoming, to all intents and pur- 
poses, nothing other than Poles. A commission was therefore 
appointed to investigate the matter : and after it had reported, in 
the sense expected and desired, a new regulation was framed 
ordering that instruction in all subjects, except religion, should 
henceforward be given only in German. The Catechism could 
be taught either in Polish or German, and it was left to the lay 
schoolmasters to judge whether their scholars had a sufficient 
knowledge of German to be taught religion in that language. 
The then Archbishop of Posen, Ledéchowski, afterwards 
Cardinal, protested energetically against this perversion of the 
true aims of religious training, and against the attempt to lower 
it to a mere medium for the practice of the German language. In 
those places where the local authorities, acting on the discretion 
permitted to them by the regulation, banished the Polish language 
as the medium of religious teaching, parents, anxious for the 
salvation of their children, conjointly with the Archbishop, im- 
plored the Government to discontinue these dangerous experi- 
ments. Meetings were held, parents submitted to the substitution 
of German for Polish in all secular subjects, and begged only for 


three or four hours a week, during which the Catechism might be 


taught in the mother tongue. The Government either gave no 
answer, Or answered only by forcing the children to say their 
prayers in German, with the natural result that that language, 
taught with the aid of the rod, became more and more hateful 
to both parents and children. During the whole period of the 
Kulturkampf, Polish deputies and members of the Clerical Centre 
endeavoured to obtain the Polish language for the Polish popu- 
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lation. !Concessions or aggravations succeeded each other in 
turns, according to the changes of Ministry, thus making it evi- 
dent that the settlement of a question of such supreme import- 
ance was left principally to the personal judgment of each 
man in power. When the Kulturkampf was ended, though 
Church and State had come to an understanding, the banish- 
ment of the Polish language became general, not only where the 
population was a mixed one, but also where it was purely Polish, 
again causing the Archbishop of Posen, Mgr. Dinder, a German, 
to intercede for the Poles under his charge, and inducing him to 
call upon both clergy and laity to protest against measures so 
ill-advised. 

When the present monarch, the Emperor William II., came to 
the throne, his deep religious feeling and love of humanity led him, 
at the representation of the present Archbishop of Posen, Mgr. 
Stablewski, who was appointed in 1892, and that of the Chan- 
cellor Caprivi, one of the most noble-minded statesmen who 
ever lived, to introduce some more conciliatory measures, and for 
a while the state of affairs was somewhat bettered. But the 
policy inaugurated by Prince Bismarck had taken root too deeply 
to be easily eradicated. It was impossible that the trial of 
strength which resulted from the establishment of the hundred- 
million-mark fund and the Settlement Commission, the object of 
which was to increase the numbers of the German element by 
the State-aided purchase of land, should be confined to this one 
particular field of activity. The Chauvinistic and Pan-German 
ambitions of the Hakatists* aimed at nothing short of the total ex- 
tinction of everything distinctively Polish, and of the assimilation 
of the Polish element by dispossession, by exclusion from office, 
and by the abolition of their language. This party gradually 
succeeded in imparting to the internal policy of Prussia the 
direction they desired, and thus destroyed that seed of good-will 
which had been sown by the monarch’s benevolent hand. From 
the moment when this party definitely obtained the ascendency, 
ever new measures have been taken to oppress a people whose 
whole crime consists in being unable to forget that they are 
Poles, or to learn to lick the heel of the oppressor. 

It will thus be seen that the present open strife is no mere 
transient outburst of discontent, but the natural and inevitable 
consequence of a long conflict which has never wholly ceased 
though it has sometimes slumbered. The population of the Duchy 


® The name is derived from the initial letters of the names of the three 
principal advocates of the policy of Germanisation. Herren Hansemann, 
Kuhnemann, and Tiedemann. 
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of Posen was first aroused by the Kulturkampf. As a deeply reli- 
gious and highly sensitive people, they were wounded to the quick 
by the closing of their churches, and the arrest and imprisonment 
of their beloved Archbishop, Ledéchowski, and a large number 
of priests ; and the generation which had witnessed these acts of 
oppression continued, even after the Kulturkampf had ended in 
the victory of the Church, to cherish a feeling of resentment and 
indignation towards the State which had proved the enemy of 
their religion. When at a later date the struggle again became 
acute the remembrance of past conflicts, together with the con- 
sciousness of fresh wrongs, threw them into open opposition to 
the Government. As to the children, worn out by unintelligible 
teaching, victims of the irascibility of their masters, from their 
very infancy they viewed with one feeling of hatred language, 
masters, system and State. The battle which raged around the 
question of the language of religious instruction reached a climax 
in the year 1901. Although the regulation which prescribes that 
this language shall be German whenever, in the opinion of the 
teachers, the children are able to understand it has remained in 
force it has not always been applied with equal rigour. In the 
spring of 1901 an attempt was made to enforce it at the town of 
Wreschen, which met with open resistance on the part of the 
children. In order to compel their obedience both boys and 
girls were severely caned, and the indignation of the parents at 
this proceeding was so fierce that some of them invaded the 
schoolhouse, and endeavoured to prevent the execution of the 
punishment. For,this offence twenty-six persons were brought to 
trial in November and sentenced to periods of imprisonment of 
varying lengths. The excitement caused by these sentences was 
so intense in all parts of Poland, that at Warsaw and Lemberg 
there were demonstrations before the German Consulates, and the 
question was debated in the Austrian and German Parliaments 
and in the Prussian Diet. Prince (then Count) Biilow made a 
long speech in the Prussian Diet in January 1902, in which he 
stated that the present policy would be pursued, that larger sums 
would be voted for the acquisition of lands, and that, in a word, 
no concession would be made to the demands of the Poles for 
the right to preserve their language. 

No hardships or persecutions have since then been spared the 
Polish people in this or in other respects. The Colonisation Board 
continue to buy up Polish land with a capital formed partly of 
involuntary Polish contributions, dividing it subsequently amongst 
homeless, landless, uncultured peopie gathered from all parts of 
the world, from Transylvania and Ruthenia, from Russia and 
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the Caucasus, and expelling the original owners. The Poles love 
their land, more perhaps than their own mothers, and the sight 
of those rich colonies scattered all over it, established out of 
their money, while they, the rightful owners of the soil, have no 
access to them, keeps constantly alive within them the bitter 
consciousness of injustice and wrong. This Draconian law has 
now been supplemented by the prohibition to build even on 
land that has long been in the hands of Polish owners, who can 
scarcely be expected to feel respect for the laws when they 
themselves are being made outlaws. Further, the Germanising 
of Polish names and surnames, the use of which is now pun- 
ished by fines, the relentless Germanising, in spite of all protests, 
of the ancient Polish names of hundreds of localities, the punish- 
ments inflicted on children for the chance use of a Polish word 
in school, the vexatious interference even with the private life of 
the few remaining office-bearers of Polish origin, the boycotting 
of Polish tradesmen and craftsmen—all these petty persecutions 
are a constant source of irritation, a lash from which the 
shoulders of the Poles are continually smarting. 

But, as though all this were not enough, the official and non- 
official Hakatist Press constantly proposes new measures of 
oppression. This Press is supported either by ambitious men 
anxious to rise by its help, or by paid agents who will do any- 
thing for gain, or by other unscrupulous individuals who, for one 
cause Or another, are desirous to fish in the troubled waters of 
German patriotism. These different elements unite to form solid 
camarilla, strong through the influence of powerful supporters 
and the possession of largefunds. It is they who are the leaders 
of opinion in the Prussian State in regard to the question of the 
“Eastern borders ” (Ostmark), and who are the true inspirers of 
the decisions of the Government. Some fifteen years ago, Baron 
Willamowitz, then Chief President of the province of Posen, aman 
of great ability, matured judgment, and wide and liberal views, 
endeavoured to bring about an understanding between the two 
races. His laudable intentions were frustrated by the above- 
described individuals, although he found that the Poles, for their 
part, were even then ready to forget the injuries that had been 
inflicted upon them. There are, it ts true, some indications that 
the danger of persisting in the present course is beginning to be 
realised. Here and there a warning voice is raised, and appeals 
are made to the central authorities ; but God alone can tell how 
long it may be before the error is finally recognised. In the 
meantime, these mistakes are being constantly repeated. Hardly 
has One unjust measure been framed than another is proposed 
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for consideration; and on the present political horizon a law for 
the expropriation of the Poles in favour of those colonists of 
whose nationality, faith, and character nothing is known, even to 
the Settlement Commissioners themselves, is written in letters of 
fire a law such as is unknown to any Christian nation save during 
war and violent social disturbances. Yet, however incredible it 
may seem, this new scheme will probably find supporters who 
will be bold enough to exhibit it for the judgment of civilised 
Europe. - 

It will readily be conceived how, in the face of such systematic 
oppression and humiliation, the Polish element, troubled to the 
very depths of its soul, was ready to flame out into rebellion, 
especially when the Prussian mania of persecution laid violent 
hands on the deepest and holiest feelings of the Polish Catholics. 
Was not their faith the only remaining heirloom of their former 
splendour and freedom? Was it not to be treasured and loved ? 
Was it not their solace in suffering, their sweetness in joy ? Was 
life worth anything without their churches, without their holy 
pictures at home ? And now the merciless Prussian Government 
stretches forth its ruthless hands to take from them even this. 
What, then, will cheer them in the hard battle for the bare neces- 
saries of life, oppressed and anguished as they are ? May not their 
children any longer learn in their own language the Catechism 
that was taught totheir fathers ? No great knowledge of psychology 
is needed to understand the feelings of an uncultured, hard-working 
people, who have no other thought but to support their families, 
and to earn their daily bread honestly and willingly, comforted 
in their trials by spiritual consolations. These feelings are out- 
raged by the arbitrary action of the Prussian Government. How, 
then, can we wonder at the determination with which they fight 
to be allowed to keep that one consolation in their very own 
language—not in that of a Government which has made itself 
loathsome to them from their very childhood ? 

The Government has turned a deaf ear to the tearful petitions 
which have been addressed to it again and again. It has recently 
decided to take fresh and energetic measures for the enforcement 
of the detested regulation regarding the language of religious in- 
struction. And finding all their remonstrances of no avail, the 
Poles decided to accept the challenge that has been forced upon 
them, and to oppose the violence to which they are subjected by 
such means as are at their disposal. It was resolved that on 
October 17 a strike of school-children should begin, and con- 
tinue until its object had been attained. The children were told 
to return to their masters the German Catechism and Scripture- 
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book that were given to them when the Government, justly 
suspecting that the parents would refuse to buy them, presented 
them free of charge. They were ordered not to answer when 
questioned during the German Scripture or Catechism lessons. 
At first the Educational Board treated the matter lightly, thinking 
that the resistance would easily be put down. The result, how- 
ever, has already proved that they miscalculated. Notwithstand- 
ing the severe measures taken against the children, opposition 
continues to grow stronger and stronger. Thrashings, threats, 
detention have proved quite unavailing to check the movement. 
At the present time about 70,000 children are taking part in the 
strike, and it is stillspreading. This unforeseen event has filled 
the Educational Board with consternation; and the Central 
Authorities in Berlin, badly informed as to the circumstances, are 
quite at a loss what to do. It is, of course, undeniable that the 
participation of children in this conflict is from many points of 
view most deplorable. It is only with extreme reluctance that 
the leaders of Polish opinion have felt themselves constrained to 
sanction a form of protest of which the disadvantages are so 
obvious; and they have done so only after having exhausted 
all the milder methods of remonstrance at their disposal. It was 
not until long experience and repeated disappointments had con- 
vinced them that their innumerable petitions were merely so 
much waste paper that they at length consented to take so 
extreme a step. 

It is impossible to leave this subject without some reference 
to the part played by the Archbishop, Mgr. Stablewski. As head 
of the Church in Posen it has been inevitable that he should be 
looked to for guidance in this crisis of the religious life of the 
people committed to his charge ; and his pastoral letters issued in 
October 1905 and 1906, have been carefully framed with a view to 
diminish friction and, if possible, to find some peaceful solution for 
the problem, as, for instance, by the suggestion that the religious 
instruction of the chidren should be supplemented by the parents 
themselves in their own homes. The Archbishop’s long experi- 
ence of the struggle between Church and State has eminently 
qualified him for the difficult task. He was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies at the time of the Kultirkampf, a friend of 
Windhorst, the famous leader of the Clerical Centre, who prized 
his quick wit and sound judgment accompanied as they were by 
a sincere and undisguised desire for friendly relations with the 
Prussian State. Mgr. Stablewski, however, could not but fore- 
see the inevitable consequences of the systematic oppression of 
the Polish population, and he warned the Government in the 
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Chamber of the dangers involved in the course they were pur- 
suing. His appointment as Archbishop of Posen was looked 
upon as a victory of justice and good sense over passion and 
prejudice ; but, owing to the intrigues of the “ Hakatist” party 
the hopes that were then formed have not been realised, nay, 
the conflict has even become more embittered. In the question 
of school-teaching, and especially of religious teaching, the 
Archbishop has constantly memorialised the Prussian authori- 
ties in defence of the rights of the Church ; and has warned 
them that no State, however powerful, can lightly afford to 
incur the permanent hostility of a border population consisting 
of no less than three millions of people. Unhappily these 
repeated attempts to represent the situation in its true light 
have at the end of fourteen years remained without effect, 
with the result that the Poles have even begun to lose confidence 
in their Church and their clergy, and have accused them of 
selling their children to their persecutors. When at last it be- 
came evident that the indignation of the people could no longer 
be contained, Archbishop Stablewski endeavoured to calm the 
excited feelings of his flock by addressing to them an appeal in 
which he assured them of his entire sympathy with their claims, 
telling them of his own endeavours to defend the Polish lan- 
guage as the medium of religious teaching, and exhorting them 
to repair the damage done by recourse to prayer, and by com- 
pleting the children’s instruction in their churches and in their 
own homes. This conciliatory appeal, quite in harmony with 
the stand-point of the German bishops and clergy in Silesia 
(who, not long ago, made a petition—in which their parish- 
ioners joined—for the recognition of the Polish language), was 
received with visible marks of approbation by all the faithful, 
and even by the liberal German circles. The Government 
alone, together with the Hakatists, received this pronouncement 
with an indignation which showed that they were far from 
expecting this public expression of disapprobation of their 
policies, after having systematically and for so long striven to 
enfeeble the authority of the Church. 

The present situation can thus be defined. The Government 
will not go back upon its former attitude, notwithstanding the 
expostulations of its more far-sighted advisers. Indeed, Prince 
Bilow has publicly declared that his motto in this matter is that 
of Bismarck — vestigia nulla retrorsum— or, on the other hand, 
neither the ecclesiastical authorities nor the people will relin- 
quish what both alike regard as the most sacred of rights. The 
struggle must therefore continue, if it were only on religious 
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grounds ; for their religion is the real stronghold of the people. 
It is difficult for an unprejudiced onlooker to understand the 
workings of the minds of Prussian statesmen. The defeat of 
the Government in the Kulturkampf ought to have been to them 
a proof that no material strength can get the better of religious 
feeling. They ought also to understand that it is no wise policy 
which incessantly goads to hatred and despair a boundary popu- 
lation, especially at a time when the dawn of liberty and justice 
is breaking beyond a frontier so near at hand. In Austria the 
Polish party in Parliament is the firmest pillar of government. 
In Russia the Polish deputies alone have resisted all incitement 
to conspiracy after the dissolution of the Duma. In Prussian 
Poland the co-operation of the Poles in the great work for the 
common welfare of the State might have been, and can even 
now be, secured ; but for this it is necessary that the Government 
should keep to the practice of justice to all its subjects, for only 
“ justitia est fundamentum regnorum.” 

POSEN. 


FACT VY. FICTION 
IN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


ONCE every four years, or thereabouts, the country is called 
upon to elect six htihdred and seventy men to conduct the 
nation’s business and make new laws in accordance with their 
judgment and the people’s wishes. At least, that is the uhder- 
lying assumption in the popular mind whilst the elections aré 
in progress. Government by elected representatives, that 
is the theory. But do the facts fit the theory? There are 
many new members in the present Parliament who believe 
that they do not, and I am one of them. 

I cannot say that in my case the belief is a new one born 
of new experience of Parliament at close quarters. It is 
rather in the nature of confirmation of opinions previously 
formed on the basis of careful observation from the outside. 
Some things are clearer now in the light of inside knowledge, 
that is all. The impressions of six months’ life in the House 
of Commons have strengthened my views as to the shadowy 
nature of the power which representatives are supposed to 
exercise over the executive depariments of the State. They 
have also proved how difficult it is fora private member to 
exercise any effective influence on the making of new laws so 
long as he acts in accordance with the customs and traditions 
of the establishment. The chief of these traditions, that of the 
two-Party house, Government and Opposition, each Party 
following its leader in attack or defence as the case may be, 
according as to whether he happens to be in or out of office, 
is likely to suffer under the extension of the group system. For 
which heaven be praised, for it has outlived its time. The old 
forms which flourished under that two-Party system are still 
in existence, and they will die hard; but die they must, or 
Government will become impossible. In the present Parlia- 
ment there are some half-dozen groups at the least, and they 
threaten the supremacy of the Ministerial and Opposition- 
leadership on which the old system of Party Government 
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rested. Inthe past the function of the rank and file member 
has been to back up his side with his vote and his cheers, 
The new member has been expected to fall in with the 
system, and, in many cases, he is not taking to the position 
very well. He is impatient with the antiquated forms and the 
time-wasting methods of procedure ; and no wonder, They 
are remarkable indeed, and all lead in the same direction, to 
sham fights and oratorical fireworks, To the man seeking a 
political reputation of the traditional sort any excuse is good 
enough for making a speech. The leading artists monopolise 
the floor, while their supporters look on in much the same 
temper as if it were a football or cricket match, At enormous 
length they attack each other for inconsistencies fancied or 
real, Divisions are challenged repeatedly for no other pur- 
pose than to waste time. Formal proceedings for which there 
is no real use are utilised for the purpose of increasing the 
opportunities for speech-making. The Address in answer to 
the King’s Speech is a case in point, The King’s Speech itself 
is merely an announcement of the Ministerial programme. 
It is little use commenting on the measures referred to in the 
Speech, for they may be expected to come before the House 
in due course. Yet long speeches are made by all the lead- 
ing men for the benefit of the public outside, and not for any 
purpose they can serve to the business in hand, On the 
motion to send a reply to the King’s Speech, amendments are 
moved to the motion, on which more speeches are made day 
after day for a week or more, When the accounts are sup- 
posed to be under consideration most of the time available is 
again taken up by the leading men, who make more long 
speeches attacking or defending the Government’s policy. 
Very often there is no time left to consider the expenditure, 
and the money is voted without discussion, 

Parliament has no effective control over the executive. 
Theoretically it can refuse to vote the necessary supplies and 
in that way disapprove of the action of a department, but in 
actual practice the Ministers, by the tacit arrangement, accord- 
ing to precedent, to stand or fall together, make it practically 
impossible to secure a decision adverse to the conduct of any 
one department, even if a majority of members disapprove of 
its action. In the exercise of its legislative functions Parlia- 
ment is almost equally powerless. The absurd system of three 
readings and a report, which affords the opportunity for the 
repetition of long speeches at each stage, needlessly lengthens 
the proceedings and stops the progress of legislation, At 
every stage the chief men are given preference by the Speaker, 
as is Only natural ; but they make speeches of such inordinate 
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length that the closure becomes a necessity, and others who 
may have something to add are shut out. The crowning folly 
of all is that of throwing a complicated Bill into a Committee 
of the full House for some hundre:ls of members to practise 
upon it the art of drafting clauses. Scores, and, in some Cases, 
hundreds of amendments to the wording are put down ; and it 
is almost impossible for the members who do not happen to 
be lawyers to keep an intelligent oversight on all of them’; 
and when the Bill finally emerges from the ordeal, it, as likely 
as not, defeats the intentions of its promoters through the 
haphazard drafting process to which it has been subjected. 
It is also necessary to add that the practice of trusting the 
wording to so large a number of members, many of them 
desirous of obstructing the business by moving as many 
amendments and making as many speeches as possible, leads 
to the consumption of most of the available time on the lines 
and clauses which come first, leaving the rest to be voted on 
without comment or discussion. The object of the system of 
closure by compartments is said to be to avoid this kind of 
slipshod work, but it by no means accomplishes its purpose. 

The private member has so little opportunity of influencing 
the decision of the House on the Committee stages of a Bill 
that the majority content themselves by remaining on the 
premises ready to return to the chamber when the “star 
turns ” are on, or a division is called. 

As for the private members’ opportunities for carrying Bills of 
their own, they are practically z/, Only in cases where the 
Government give special facilities and allot the necessary time 
is there any hope of a private member’s Bill being carried. 
Such facilities are rarely granted, and, as a rule, only to the 
Government’s own supporters. Year after year private members’ 
Bills are printed and presented with no chance of proceeding 
beyond the first reading stage. One of the Bills printed this 
Session has been printed twenty-two years in succession, and if 
there is no alteration in procedure, there is every prospect of 
its being in the same position twenty-two years hence. Every 
member can get his pet project embodied in the form of a Bill 
and printed. If he secures a favourable place in the ballot he 
may be able to put the measure to the test of a second reading ; 
but the remaining stages are not negotiable save by a combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances, which will rarely happen 
unless the Bill is one to which no single member takes active 
objection. 

In short, for all practical purposes the whole of the business 
of the nation, executive and legislative, is in the hands ofa 
junta of nominated politicians, whose action is subject to no 
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check except that of vexatious obstruction, which is only 
effective when practised by the regular Opposition, or by groups 
of members on one side or the other. Ministers are liable to 
be asked awkward questions, it is true ; but the unofficial mem- 
ber is at a serious disadvantage when he is heckling a Minister 
who is backed by official sources of information, and who has 
the power, if he chooses, to parry, evade, and at times blankly 
refuse to answer a question. Of course, if a question is put by 
an ex-Minister this power has to be used with reserve, but in 
the end it is for the Minister himself to determine whether he 
will answer or no. In the regular way the only course open 
to a member who is not satisfied with the conduct of a depart- 
ment of State is to try for some opening to make a speech. 
The possible openings are few in number, and in a House of 
six hundred and seventy members, in which possibly some 
hundred or more are looking for opportunities to speak, it is 
hard to secure a turn. When a holiday adjournment motion 
is under consideration any subject can be started during the 
few hours allotted for the purpose; but the chance of a par- 
ticular member, unless he happens to be one of the leading 
figures, being called upon by the Speaker is a slender one, 
When any supplies are being voted, part of which are intended 
for the department against which the member has a grievance, 
there is also supposed to be an opportunity for him ; but, as 
often as not, some important question of public policy fails to 
be discussed under cover of the accounts, or the Opposition 
leaders have some political bone of contention which they wish 
to quarrel with the Government over, in which case the ordinary 
member, who has a departmental grievance to state, has no 
prospect whatever of being called by the Speaker. Even if 
a member does get an opportunity to speak, as a rule there 
is no satisfactory conclusion, He has expressed his opinion, 
that is all. He has no opportunity of following the matter up 
if no action is taken by the department concerned. In the 
extreme case where a member feels his complaint against one 
of the departments is of such importance that he thinks it 
necessary to take a vote on it, his motion must be to reduce 
the supplies by a stated amount; but it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the real feeling of the members by such a proposal, for if 
it is carried it involves the resignation of the Ministry, and it is 
only natural that members who are in general agreement with 
the Government in office will refuse to imperil its existence 
by placing it in a minority on a matter of relatively small 
importance, 

The theery of Parliamentary control over public business 
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rests on an entirely mistaken notion of an active check on Supply. 
No doubt, when the conduct of the Administration was a much 
more simple matter than it is to-day, there would be more ap- 
pearance of reality in the theory; but so vast and multifarious 
has the State’s business become, that even the appearance of 
examining the business—after it has been executed—has had 
to be abandoned. The Supply votes are carried by the Party 
battalions, voting according to order. The public outsider is 
often struck by the odd and seemingly unaccountable way in 
which Parliament fails to pass judgment on some piece of 
administrative folly which hardly anybody either inside or out- 
side the House can be found to defend. Any old Parliamentary 
hand could relate numerous instances where the common sense 
of the great majority of the members of the House of Commons 
would have led them into the lobby to vote against some 
administrative department (in connection with the War Office 
this has occurred repeatedly) ; but the mere announcement 
that an adverse vote would be treated as a vote of censure on 
the Government has caused members by the score to vote 
against their convictions, Under such circumstances the most 
conscientious of Party men may be excused for considering 
that, much as they would like to express their disapproval of a 
department of the Government’s administration, the larger 
questions for which the same Government stands are involved 
in each vote they register ; and hence they have supported a 
discredited War Office not because they wished to do so, but 
because they believed in the maintenance of the Union, or the 
State Church, or something else which they believed to be 
threatened by the opposite Party. Then also there are other 
and less worthy considerations that sometimes prevent indi- 
vidual members of the Party in majority from voting according 
to their convictions—except on such occasions as they are 
permitted by the Government—the fear of a possible dissolution 
in which they might lose their seats, and in any event would have 
to spend large sums of money in getting themselves returned. 
With the growth of the power of groups, the Cabinets of the 
future will find themselves unable to preserve the system of 
joint Cabinet responsibility intact. Independent groups will 
insist on putting separate issues to the test, and that will involve 
a change in the whole system of Parliamentary procedure, It 
is obvious that when it becomes a frequent occurrence for 
Ministers to be outvoted on departmental affairs, some means 
will have to be found of accepting decisions without upsetting 
the whole Administration, Members of Parliament will not 
always consent to be mere outside spectators, whilst a small 
knot of nominated persons conduct, or pretend to conduct, 
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the business of the State. Nor is it to the nation’s interest that 
they should; for the supposition that each of the nominated 
persons can, and without previous experience, administer a 
huge department is arrant nonsense. We should not think of 
employing a man to do ordinary tradesmen’s work if we did not 
understand that he had hadaprevious training. Yet people do not 
think it strange that a successful lawyer should assume personal 
control of the War Office, with its enormous expenditure and 
complicated problems of administration, and in less than six 
months speak by the hour as one who has got the whole thing 
in his head. Under such a system the permanent officials of 
a department, with their cumulative knowledge, which is con- 
tinually increasing, are the real masters of the situation. Every 
nominated Minister placed in authority over them begins raw 
and new, On an average the permanent officials get a new 
political chief every two or three years at the outside. 

The reader will now perceive whither I am tending. It is 
towards administration by Committees that I look to provide 
the counterpoise, Committees drawn from every section of the 
House, the personnel of which wculd never undergo a complete 
change at one time, and would therefore always ke in possession 
of experience. Such Committees being drawn from all parties 
could be overruled by Parliament on any separate issue with- 
out a change of Government ; and as all parties would share the 
inside knowledge concerning every department of State and 
share the responsibility too, it would no longer be understood 
to be the duty of the Party in opposition to oppose as a matter 
of principle. A Party, even if in a small minority, would have 
some of its members taking part in the administration of every 
department of State, and through them could exercise a useful 
influence on the conduct of public affairs. As for the legislative 
side of Parliamentary work, it must be simplified. It must be 
made easier to get the feeling of the House on a new measure. 
The preliminary work of hammering out clauses should be 
done in Committee, where all sections are represented. Every 
such Committee should have the assistance of expert draughts- 
men, whose services would place the lay members of the Com- 
mittee in a position of equal advantage with that of the members 
who happen to be members of the legal profession, and whose 
custom it has been, when desirous of crippling a measure which 
they were powerless to kill outright, to so order the words that 
they could be construed to mean something different from what 
they were expected to mean. The conclusions of such Com- 
mittees should be submitted to the whole House in a report 
which could be accepted or otherwise. The House should sit 
all the year round, with the exception of reasonable hoiiday 
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recesses, but at reasonable hours ; and not whilst Committees 
are at work. One portion of the day could be devoted to 
Committees, and another to the ordinary sittings. At present 
such Committees as are in use sit during part of the day when 
the full House is assembled, and this is not fair to members 
who undertake Committee work, A time limit on speeches, 
subject to an extension at the discretion of a two-thirds majority, 
would be a distinct gain from a business point of view, for 
most of the long speeches are recriminative in parts, and at best 
are of the debating club order. What is wanted is a House of 
Commons organised for work. At present the most substantial 
features about the House are not connected with work at all. Tea 
on the Terrace is real. The fashionable dinner-parties are real, 
The smoke-room with its chess and draughts is real. The daily 
procession of the Speaker in horsehair wig and silk gown, 
accompanied by his Chaplain, his train held up by a grown 
man in knee breeches, silk stockings, shoes with silver buckles, 
and a useless sword by his side, is also real. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms is real, and so is the Mace with which he masquerades as 
if he were performing in some old-world play. All these things 
are real enough, but inall the establishment there is no bureau, 
or office, where a member can go for assistance among the 
pitfalls of Parliamentary procedure.. The unofficial member 
can have every want supplied that appertains to his personal 
comfort ; but he is left to draft his own clauses and Bills with- 
out so much as anybody to tell him how the matter is affected 
by the contents of some odd passage in a monster collection 
of musty old tomes such as lawyers are trained to deal with. 
There is no place he can go to for an explanation of any point 
about departmental business or the nation’s accounts. The 
blunt truth of the matter is, that an unofficial member is not 
expected to worry himself over business—Ministers are sup- 
posed to do that. It is his part to give loyal support to his 
side and not be too inquisitive, unless his side happens to be 
in opposition, when he can be as vexatiously curious as he 
likes. Let it be noted, however, that there is a desire, which is 
rapidly spreading among new members, many of whom have 
served long apprenticeships on other public bodies, to take 
part in the business they have been sent to perform. ‘That 
desire cannot be met under the present forms of procedure. 
The prevailing customs, founded on precedent, will be broken 
repeatedly by men who lick that reverence for the forms of 
antiquity which generations of legislators seem to have wor- 
shipped. F, W. JOWETT. 
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LAND. Good morning, Sea! You are calm enough this 
morning, scarcely a ripple. You look happy and shining and 
innocent, as if you had never been out of temper in your life. 
Yet all yesterday and the day before you were in a furious passion. 
You lashed at my shore and threw yourself in fury over the rocks, 
and bit at the cliffs, and worried the shingle, as if you had been 
mad. What, in Heaven’s name, makes you and your sister, the 
Air, so fatiguingly variable in your moods? She is just like you, 
even more capricious if possible, never the same three days 
together. If it were not for you and for her I should lead a 
quiet life. 

SEA. Yes, you are calm, and solid, and unmoved. To come 
into contact with you is enough to exasperate any one. 

LAND. To exasperate! What do you mean? How could I 
do my useful work if I were always idly tossing about like you 
and the Air? lam sure that I have enough to do all the year 
round, producing corn, and grass, and fruit, and wood, and the 
rest. 

SEA. You could not do it without our assistance. I send up 
my clouds laden with water, and the air conveys them and every- 
thing else that you want. 

LAND. I admit that, but you two do not even do this light 
work well. Why cannot you do your work in a more even and 
tranquil manner ? I should like asteady supply of water, brought 
up at regular intervals by gentle winds. But you sometimes for- 
get to supply any water at all for weeks or months, and then send 
up far more than I can use at one time, so that most of it runs off 
and is wasted, except where my useful little men store up some 
of it. Then, again, the winds of the Air often come tearing along, 
breaking my best trees. I confess that I can’t understand the 
conduct of youtwo. And why are you, in particular, sometimes 
so cheerful and sometimes so gloomy? It comes of not having 
enough to do. I suspect it is this that leads to idle broodings 
and changing moods and causeless sorrows. I am tired of this 
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perpetual fidgeting of yours, this everlasting noise and motion 
along my shores. Why cannot you keep still for a moment ? 
Why are you continually rushing up as if you were about to pour 
all over me, and then dejectedly falling back? I like people to 
know their own minds and to be one thing or the other. 

SEA. Oh! you will not understand. Do you never feel wild 
longings ? | 

LAND. Never, I am glad to say. 

SEA. Do you never feel, as I do, as though some unseen Be- 
loved One were drawing you upwards, and then letting you sink 
back again? Is it the magic of Diana, whose cold pale beauty 
charms me so? or is it—surely it must be—something far above 
her and beyond? You are feminine, Terra, and should know, 
or at least remember, what love is. I believe that you, even 
you, are a little in love with the Sun. Do you not feel his 
attraction ? 

LAND. I should be ashamed to indulge in such feelings. I 
have much better things to occupy my attention. I have, it is 
true, a solid and old friendship with the Sun, but I know my 
place and duties too well to wish to throw myself into his arms. 
My conscience even forbids me to go any nearer to him than I 
now am. I hold steadily on my course. The Sun understands me 
perfectly, and is quite willing to put off any idea of closer union 
with me. Ifyou would only be more regular with your water- 
supply, and if the Air would not let the clouds loiter about and 
stand in the way, as they sometimes do for days together just 
when I require the Sun’s light, we should all get on very well. 

SEA. So you never feel infinite longings? You never are one 
day in heaven, the next cast down to hell ? 

LAND. What exaggerated language you use! I quite admit 
that some days and seasons are more agreeable than others. It 
is vastly pleasanter to feel the Spring sunshine than to lie hard- 
bound in Winter frost. But then I know that Winter frost is 
good for me. It would be most exhausting to me to live in per- 
petual sunshine, and I could not, under those circumstances, 
produce nearly such heavy crops and other good results. My first 
object, you see, is to do useful work, not to abandon myself to 
the luxury of sentimental emotions. 

SEA. You are always talking of useful work. Useful for 
what ? 

LAND. Production of food, mainly. 

SEA. What is the use of producing food ? 

LAND. To maintain the life of animals, especially my best 
animal, man, who cannot even live in you. 
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SEA. What is the use of maintaining man? I see no good in 
the creature, and a great deal of evil. I am very glad to drown 
him when I have a chance, and put an end to his perpetual 
agitations. He can pass over me, but he cannot make a slave of 
me as he does of you, and he knows it. ; 

LAND. What silly things you do say! ‘“ What is the use of 
maintaining man?” He is mine and he is there, and it is my 
obvious duty to feed him; that is enough for me. If you had 
any conscience, or the slightest sense of religion, you would 
understand what I mean. I am not his slave but his mother. 
He always calls me mother. 

SEA. He never called me father or brother, thank goodness ! 
If you are his mother you are a mother who slaves for her son. 
He does what he likes with you, digs holes in you and scars you all 
over, and builds his hideous dwellings on you. I can see some 
of them on the shore, and they continually grow heavier and 
uglier. Why don’t you shake them all off, as you did some 
lately on one coast ? When you have shaken yourself and I have 
sent in a monstrous wave we have had grand sport together 
now and then, such as I and the Air often have. Oh yes, you 
don’t like to be reminded of that, I know; but you have fire 
deep in the heart of you, and when you do break out at long 
intervals your violence is worse than mine, perhaps because your 
passions are pent up for centuries. But, after all, so far as I am 
concerned, man is but a passing infliction. He can only travel 
and fight on me. He cannot even mark on me the graves of the 
fellow beings whom he himself destroys so absurdly on my 
surface. He passes, and I close up ina moment and obliterate 
the furrows of his ships. So you will not tell me what is the use 
of supporting him and the other animals? You do not know, 
and you have so little imagination that you go on working for 
working’s sake, never pausing to reflect or to imagine or dream, 
without knowing, or even asking yourself, the reason of it all, the 
meaning and end of existence. You would never reflect at all, 
I think, if it were not for the slight touch of me that you have in 
your lakes and rivers. You talk of religious duty, but what know 
you of religion? You obey not the leadings of the heart but 
your innate or inherited habits, and you call these the Voice of 
God. 

LAND. I follow the dictates of conscience and the guidance of 
practical reason; that is the best thing that one can do. The 
heart is the most dangerous leader that one can choose. But 
why reason with you? You are superficial and often very 
shallow. You néver rise to any height, as I do, and your depth 
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is little, even at its deepest, compared to mine, and there is 
nothing firm or stable or solid in your composition. 

SEA. But I have unity. I am one; continuous, indivisible, 
unchangeable, of one substance. I know well enough my 
weaknesses. 

LAND. Forgive me if I lost my temper for a moment, and now 
tell me truly, Are you happy in your existence, so lawless, 
moody, and fruitless as it appears to me? One would not 
imagine that you were happy, if one may draw a conclusion from 
your frequent moaning, lamenting, and sighs. 

SEA. Happy? I would not, with all respect, be you if I could. 
Yet I think sometimes that I should be happier if I were either 
as solid and consistent and calm as you are, or as light and 
frivolous as the Air. I am neither solid enough nor light 
enough; the elements meet and contend in me, and the 
mysterious desire for the Unseen Beauty pulls at my very 
heart. I cannot satisfy the desire, and yet it makes everything 
else seem unreal and worth nothing. Neither you nor the Air 
appear to feel any such craving. You are engaged in what you 
madly suppose to be useful and important occupations, and she 
leads a life of pure enjoyment, teasing, as she often is, both to 
you and me. She breaks your trees, you say. Fortunate are you, 
if that is all the harm she does you. Light and empty and vain 
as she is, she has a singular gift of rousing by her movements my 
wilder passions, and ruining such short spells of tranquillity as 
that which you see me enjoying to-day. Were it not for her I 
might discover the supreme secret over which I brood. Yet I 
love my maddening Ariel. 

LAND. Yes, she is really a very good-natured creature, with all 
her faults and carelessness, and I could not get on without her 
co-operation. My children may be said to live in her, though on 
me, and equally by means of us both. The Air is frivolous, and 
very changeable, she varies too quickly from heat to coldness, but 
she is not bitter like you, nor hostile like you to the life of man 
and the higher animals and timber trees and nutritious cereals 
and vegetables, and everything else except the lowest forms, fish 
and snails and weeds. I admit that you do produce some useful 
food of a non-essential kind. 

SEA.—Despise not my treasures. A world of strange and 
lovely life finds its home in me. You have nothing more 
beautiful than my swift-glancing fish, my amber and pearls and 
corals, my innumerable iridescent atoms of life and dim-glowing 
curving shells and waving forests of weed. Birds of the Air 
and Fish of the Sea, are they not swifter and freer and more 
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joyous than your heavy terrestrials? Not the fleetest and most 
graceful deer can rival the movements of a swallow or a herring. 

LAND.—I will not embark on these esthetic questions. But 
tell me, why are you so hostile to man? We were all created 
for his use. 

SEA. Oh, so they say, but I don’t believe it. It is too incredible. 
Man, if you will return to that subject, is an intruder, a new- 
comer. You, I, and Ariel, we all were here long, long before he 
came. How lovely, fresh, and unspoiled was existence then! It 
was our weakness or man’s good fortune that let him survive. 
I should have destroyed him utterly in the day when I rose and 
covered the earth, but he escaped by one of his tricks, and now 
we shall never be rid of him, unless your friend the Sun will 
diminish his heat and freeze him, or increase his heat and burn 
him. Or perhaps man will wear himself out and pass away, like 
other animals before him, and we shall still be here. Then you 
will become quite young and pretty again. 

LAND. These are most incorrect and improper views. We 
shall all come to an end together some day, at the right and 
appointed time, when our work is done. Meanwhile we must 
cheerfully co-operate in carrying out the task set by Providence. 
Man does his best to assist me in my labours, and I am satisfied. 
What, you are beginning to heave again! I thought that you 
would not be still for long. 

SEA. Would that I could be! but love draws me, passion tor- 
ments me, my barriers drive me back and baffle me. To-day I 
have calmly mirrored the blue of a cloudless heaven. These 
moments make life bearable ; for an eternity of this I was surely 
created, but soon comes the darkness or the storm. Farewell! 
expect a rough night, my steadfast friend. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 


THE SACRIFICE OF SEA POWER 
TO “ECONOMY” 


WHEN on Trafalgar Day 1904, Admiral Sir J. Fisher took 
over the duties of First Sea Lord at the Admiralty, the hopes 
entertained of his administration by his countrymen were 
of the brightest. They looked to him, in virtue of his bril- 
liant service career and of the courage with which, while in 
command of the Mediterranean Fleet, he had insisted upon 
that fleet being maintained at a proper figure of strength, to 
give England a strong, efficient and well-organised Navy. 

His first steps were admirable. The British fleets were 
disposed according to the traditions of the past and not accord- 
ing to the imperative demands of the present. The force in 
home waters was weak ; the reserve was wretchedly organised ; 
dozens of miserable little gunboats and slow sloops, craft of 
trifling value in war, were scattered over the globe. He 
recalled the useless craft from foreign stations, massed the 
force of the British fleets as far as was then possible in 
European waters ; organised the reserve so that it could 
rapidly effect its mobilisation ; placed the best and newest 
battleships and armoured cruisers in commission ; and took 
immediate steps to improve gunnery, upon which victory in 
war must in large part depend. 

The first false step which his administration made was the 
jettisoning of a large number of warships in the supposed 
interests of economy. Cruisers, battleships and sloops were 
sent to the scrap-heap on the excuse that large sums of money 
would be saved by no longer maintaining them. Many of 
these ships were far more modern in design and much more 
serviceable in every respect than Japanese ships which at that 
very date were doing good work in the Gulf of Pechili. Some 
of them had recently been repaired at considerable expense, 
Many of them were capable of rendering service in any great 
war, for the lesson of history is that small and weak ships 
may be employed with advantage behind the main fighting 
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line; while, for the difficult and dangerous work of blockade, 
close in to a hostile port, the Japanese found it wise to use 
their oldest and least valuable ships within the area where 
mines abounded, 

The excuse of economy for throwing these ships away cannot 
hold. Sir W. White has challenged the Admiralty to produce 
returns showing exactly what the economies effected were, and 
no response has been made to his challenge. The cost of keep- 
ing them in fair order was small, and if the saving of money 
is to be made the first and only consideration, it cannot escape 
the intelligent man’s notice that the cheapest course would be 
to sell the whole fleet and build no more ships. But in this 
case after-events have proved the intemperate haste with which 
Whitehall embarked upon its new policy. Only this year a 
small cruiser was required for service abroad, and the Philomel, 
which had been dismantled and placed among the ships to be 
scrapped, had to be brought forward for work abroad at great 
expense. It was perhaps fortunate that she had not been sold 
and broken up, as were many of her sisters, 

The ships “cast” from the Navy have never been replaced. 
It has recently been claimed in an admirable article in the 
Quarterly Review, that the Navy List has been cleared of all 
ineffective units. I must demur absolutely to that statement. 
One of the strongest grounds for criticising the scrapping was 
the incoherent manner in which the measure was carried out, 
There are a large number of old, slow, unserviceable torpedo- 
boats, armed with the feeble 14-in, torpedo, which is since the 
war in the Far East quite obsolete. These boats remain, and 
figure in the torpedo flotillas, maintained in commission for 
home defence. Of the 20 boats at Sheerness, 14 are of this 
aged pattern and far less serviceable for war than were the 
protected cruisers scrapped in 1904. Of the 20 boats at Ports- 
mouth, 16 are of the obsolete pattern. Only the Devonport 
flotilla is composed of fairly modern craft. Again, among the 
first-class battleships in the Admiralty Return of 1906, appear 
no fewer than six vessels, which were pronounced unfit for 
service and omitted by the Admiralty from the Navy List of 
January 1905. The names of these vessels are the Sanspareil, 
Anson, Camperdown, Benbow, Howe and Rodney. In the battle- 
ships of the second class appear four which were pronounced 
unfit for service in 1904 ; and inthe third class two. We have 
thus a total of twelve battleships masquerading on the Ad- 
miralty List as effective, which the Admiralty itself has pro- 
nounced worthless for war. The lists have not been cleared, 
then, despite the whole scrapping ; the Admiralty is in 1906 
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returning as efficient vessels which in 1904 it pronounced unfit 
for war, and which it has allowed to fall into utter disrepair. 

But the scrapping of 1904-5 is as nothing to that which is 
contemplated to-day. The present Board intends to throw on 
the rubbish heap thirteen battleships, viz., the eight Royal 
Sovereigns, the two Centurions, the Renown, which they have 
disarmed, and the two Niles.* They first, under their policy of 
stinting repairs and refits, have allowed these ships to fall into 
bad order. Then they allege the cost of putting them into 
good order as the excuse for throwing them away. These 
thirteen ships are not of the most modern type, and have for 
the most part lost their speed, but they are still capable of 
rendering valuable service in the second line. Our fleet is not 
so overwhelmingly strong that they can be spared without 
replacement, and there is not the faintest suggestion that they 
shall be replaced. They will be towed off to some distant and 
forlorn harbour, and left to rust and deteriorate, while their 
names will still be paraded shamelessly in the official returns 
to mislead the country, in the same way that the names of the 
twelve battleships I have already mentioned are at this very 
hour being paraded. No foreign Navy uses its old ships thus, 
and it is avery serious fact, which I commend to the attention 
of both apologists for the Admiralty and the British public, that 
all our older ships are being permitted to fall into disrepair, 
They would need heavy outlay and months in the hands of a 
dockyard before they could be ready for sea. There are no 
such paper units in the German navy. 

These economies puzzled the believers in Sir John Fisher, 
They were not, so far as could be seen, steps dictated by 
military, but by political considerations. In November 
last year the Admiralty drew up and issued the famous 
Cawdor Memorandum, which laid down as the Naval pro- 
gramme for England, dictated by “strategic requirements,” 
the commencement each year of four large armoured ships, 
and the completion of all four in two years from the date of 
commencement. The basis on which this programme avowedly 
rested was the theory that England could build faster than any 
other Power, and could wait and overtake foreign competitors. 
Appended to this estimate was a caution that reductions in 
expenditure could not be continued “if foreign countries make 
developments in their shipbuilding programmes which we 
cannot now foresee.” 

A few months after the publication of this programme 


* It is also believed that four 23-knot armoured cruisers completed in 
1902-3 are to be thrown away to save the cost of repairs. 
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the German Reichstag voted an increase of 50 per cent. 
in the displacement of the German battleships to be built 
under the Navy Act of 1900, six additional armoured cruisers 
of large size, and forty-eight additional large destroyers, The 
French Admiralty also decided to build six large battleships. 
We have a statement made by Mr. Robertson in the House 
of Commons as our authority to prove that neither of these 
foreign programmes was taken into account when framing 
the British estimates for 1906. 

At the close of 1905 the Government changed hands and 
Lord Tweedmouth became First Lord, with Sir J. Fisher still 
under him as First Sea Lord. The Liberals had pledged them- 
selves, with glorious muddleheadedness, both to maintain and 
reduce the Navy. The Premier had publicly declared, years 
before his advent to office, his adherence to the Two-Power 
standard. Many of his Ministers had given yet more emphatic 
assurances, The National Review was probably the only British 
political periodical which warned the nation of the coming 
danger. Even in January 1906, many Unionists and Liberals 
affirmed that Sir J. Fisher’s presence at the Admiralty was a 
guarantee against all danger. In afew months it was seen how 
weak that guarantee was, and how helpless to resist political 
pressure was the man who had hitherto been regarded as the 
strongest of First Sea Lords 

The first step on the slippery slope of surrender was the 
abandonment of a first-class armoured cruiser of 17,200 tons 
in February. She belonged to the 1905 programme—a pro- 
gramme drawn up by Sir J. Fisher. The second surrender 
followed immediately afterwards, or, indeed, accompanied the 
first. It was the extension of the period of construction for 
the three new cruisers from the two years laid down by the 
Cawdor Memorandum to two and a half years. Little was 
said of these two concessions by the Press or public. The 
pressure of the Government increased, and this though the Naval 
Estimates, prepared by the Unionist administration, disclosed 
reductions detrimental to efficiency. The shipbuilding vote was 
cut down, the outlay on coals was heavily reduced, showing 
that the fleet was to be less at sea, the expenditure upon 
repairs was lowered by 40 per cent.; the vote for guns and 
ammunition indicated a marked decrease, proving that either 
the fleet would fire less, or else that the magazines on which 
its efficiency in the day of battle depends were being depleted. 
Most of these facts were hidden away from all but close 
students in the pages of Parliamentary papers, and of course 
no one troubled to draw attention to them in the House of 
Commons, 
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The programme for the year was four battleships of 
Dreadnought type. Early in the year 120 Radical members, who 
wanted funds for Socialistic legislation, wrote to the Premier 
demanding reductions in the Navy, to which they said that 
they had pledged themselves. Those who believed in Sir J. 
Fisher saw that the great crisis was at hand. If he bowed to 
this demand, put forward by ignorant Ministers at the dictation 
of ignorant politicians, there was no knowing to what disas- 
trous steps he might not bedriven. “ Initiis obsta” is nowhere 
a sounder motto than in policy. The country waited with 
anxiety, and in July the result was made known in Parliament. 
It was even worse than most men had feared. One Dread- 
nought of the 1906 programme was dropped, and the 1907 
programme, which ought to have been four Dreadnoughts under 
the Cawdor Memorandum, was reduced totwo. Neither of 
these ships was to be laid down in 1907, but if the Hague 
Conference failed, a third might be laid down in 1908. 

The announcement was made in a confused manner, and 
different reasons for the great change in policy were given in 
the two houses of Parliament. In the House of Commons 
the Premier frankly admitted that he had abandoned the Two- 
Power standard. He called that standard ‘ preposterous,” he 
who had himself said, “I accept in fullest and most complete 
form the doctrine that it is necessary for this country to hold 
the supremacy of the seas. I accept the doctrine of standard 
of supremacy that our fleet should equal any two other fleets 
in the world.” I have, however, already in previous articles in 
the National Review dealt fully with this particular reduction. 

Those who denounce all criticism of the conduct of the 
Admiralty on the ground that England has an immense pre- 
ponderance at sea, should note that the critics are acting on 
the Admiralty’s own ruling in November 1905. Why am I to 
believe that the ships which the Admiralty declared necessary 
in 1905 have become unnecessary in 1906, when in the interval 
the Montagu has been lost and the foreign naval programmes 
greatly increased? If Sir J. Fisher is always right, how is it 
that he was wrong to the extent of 40 per cent. in November 
1905? To talk of the understanding with France, the alliance 
with Japan, and the destruction of the Russian fleet as the 
factors which have led him to change his opinion is to play the 
confidence-trick on the ignorance of the nation, All these 
three factors existed in November 1905, when he drew up his 
programme of four large armoured ships annually. 

It may here be remarked that through the desire to wait 
for the Dreadnought's trial, none of the large new German 
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battleships had been laid down up to November 15, though all 
are expected to be in hand within a month from that date, It 
is also true that none of the six large French battleships are 
actually in hand. I see no objection to a policy which should 
wait until the German ships are about to be commenced, before 
laying down the units for the British Navy, but it must clearly 
be understood that this was not the course proposed when the 
present reductions were submitted to the House of Commons. 
The view that Germany cannot build large battleships has 
been put forward, but it cannot for one moment convince 
those who are aware that she has recently built mail steamers 
such as the Kaiser Wilhelm II., of 26,000 tons, and Augusta 
Victoria, of 35,000 tons, which are from 25 to 100 per cent, 
larger than the Dreadnought. 

But even graver than the reductions of July 1906, have 
been the two blows struck at the efficiency of the Navy during 
the month of October. Early in October it became known 
that the Admiralty contemplated a great reduction in the 
strength of the main British fleets, maintained in service with 
full crews. The reports at first took an apologetic form. 
The Government were pressing economy upon the Admiralty, 
and the Admiralty did not pretend that the changes made 
were dictated by anything but considerations of saving money. 
Then the word went out from Whitehall that a bolder 
game was to be played. The Admiralty apologists were in- 
structed to maintain that the changes would augment the 
fighting efficiency of the fleet. The Standard at once, with com- 
mendable energy and patriotism, published an important series 
of articles drawing attention to the dangerous nature of the 
“economies” that were being effected in the Navy. It 
pointed out that in the main fleets, which the Admiralty had 
promised in 1904, when it redistributed the fleets and with- 
drew the small ships from foreign stations, should be kept fit 
and ready for battle, many vessels were in bad order ; it further 
showed with absolute truth that to weaken the force in per- 
manent commission with full crews must most seriously 
diminish the efficiency of the fleet. It was followed by the 
Spectator, which in this naval crisis has rendered a service 
to the nation for which all Englishmen will warmly thank its 
courageous and determined Editor, emphasising in masterly 
articles the mischievous results of keeping ships in port and 
seamen ashore instead of at sea. 

A reduction of ships in full commission [it stated] is the most perilous form 
of reduction, owing to the extraordinary suddenness of attack waich is 
possible in naval warfare. Antagonists on land can watch each other as a 
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boxer watches his antagonist. ...In naval warfare the first blow comes 
not like a blow from the fist, but like a projectile through the air, which 
strikes a man and lays him low before he has even heard the sound of the 
discharge. 


The simile is admirably correct from the military stand- 
point ; it expresses a vital truth, that the Navy which is to 
hold the sea must always be not “ practically ready for war,” but 
absolutely and indisputably ready with a superior force. 

There is no higher authority on the science of war than 
the opinion of the German General Staff. That opinion 
is exactly the same as the Sfectator’s and the Standard’s. 
The German Navy Act of 1900 discusses in its preamble the 
principles of naval policy, and reaches this deliberate and 
convincing conclusion ; 


Our efforts must aim at atoning for the numerical weakness of our fleet by 
superior training of the crews and by tactical practice in large bodies of ships. 
A satisfactory personal training of individual crews and a sufficient tactical 
training by evolutions zx darge bodies of ships can only be assured by keeping 
ships permanently in commission in time of peace. Economy as regards com- 
missioning of ships in time of peace means imperilling the efficiency of the fleet 
in time of war. 


On this principle the German Staff has unswervingly acted. 
It has maintained in commission in one large fleet all its best, 


newest and most efficient ships. The fleet in permanent com- 
mission at the present moment consist of sixteen first-class 
battleships and two armoured cruisers, Early in 1907 it will 
be raised to eighteen first-class battleships and six armoured 
cruisers, thus giving 24 fighting ships massed together, concen- 
trated in one force, affording that able Admiral, Prince Henry, 
constant practice in the most difficult problem of modern naval 
war—the handling with effect of a large fleet. There are no 
‘“‘ practically ready” vessels in this fleet. The whole force is 
instantly ready for war, accustomed to an iron discipline, 
trained to the finest pitch of proficiency—a pitch which cannot 
be reached where the fleets in commission are small, half- 
manned, or scattered, 

Now let us turn to the singularly misleading memorandum 
issued by the Admiralty on October 23. This memorandum 
does not, in honest sailor fashion, tell the truth. It does not 
state that the fleets in permanent commission with full crews 
are to be reduced by 25 per cent. It opens by declaring that 
a distinct fleet, to be known as the Home fleet, will be con- 
stituted with the “ primary object” of “sea-going efficiency.” 
It goes on to state that a sliding scale will be established for 
the nucleus crews of ships in reserve, so that the ships first 
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required in war will have the largest complements, Then it adds 
that the distribution of ships between the main fleets will be 
altered “in order to permit of the organisation of a Home 
fleet. No ships will be paid off, no men will be sent to bar- 
racks . . . and no alteration will be made in the proportion 
of officers and men serving afloat.” There is to be an inter- 
change of ships between the main fleets. Finally, the Ad- 
miralty expresses confidence that the formation of the new 
Home fleet will “ increase the immediate striking strength of 
the fleet.” 

The layman could read this memorandum ten times over 
without detecting in its mass of verbiage the real truth that it 
hides a weakening of the fleet. Its language is unmilitary, if 
it be intended for the instruction of the Navy, for an Admiralty 
should use the language of command to its subordinates. If it 
be addressed to the people of England, the memorandum is 
simply disingenuous, since it is so worded as to hide the all- 
important facts. These facts are as follows : 

(1) The Channel fleet, to which is committed the guardian- 
ship of the North Sea, is reduced from 17 battleships to 14; 
the armoured cruisers attached to it are reduced from 6 ships 
to 4. There is a loss of five fighting units, in permanent com- 
mission with full crews, and the Admiral in command is 
deprived of opportunity of working out the handling in battle 
of a large fleet. Where in March 1906 he could practise with 
23 ships, in March 1907 he will have only 18 ships. The 
German fleet, we have seen, will rise in the corresponding 
period from 18 ships to 24. 

(2) The Atlantic fleet is reduced from 8 battleships and 
6 armoured cruisers to 6 battleships and 4 armoured Cruisers. 

(3) The Mediterranean fleet is reduced from 8 battleships 
and 4 armoured cruisers to 6 battleships and 4 armoured 
Cruisers. 

(4) The Home fleet, which will, so far as I can learn, only 
be at sea one or two months out of the twelve, and which for the 
rest of the year will only have three-fifths crews for the bulk of 
its ships, will consist of something Ifke eight battleships. But 
all these ships will not be fully manned ; they will not be 
instantly ready for war; they will not be a part of the real 
striking force; they will not be hourly and daily acquiring 
that invaluable experience at sea which is the one certain and 
essential factor in naval victory. 

The total number of battleships in commission with full 
crews, which was 33 in 1904, now falls to 27, a reduction 

in three years of 6 units. I doubt whether there is a single 
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naval officer outside the Admiralty who honestly approves this 
change, The measure is the more deadly because it weakens 
the inner efficiency of the fleet. Weshall no longer be able to 
reckon with confidence that, ship for ship, the British Navy is 
a match for the German. 

And this is surely a fact to awaken disquietude. The 
familiar and well-known lists of ships with which the advocates 
of a cheap and unready Navy seek to persuade the nation that it 
is safe to go to sleep, become absolutely worthless when we 
know that of the British ships many are in such a state of dis- 
repair as to be unfit to take the sea, and when we are to be 
hereafter quite uncertain whether those ships which are fit and 
in good repair are properly manned and trained for battle. 
There is, unfortunately, reason to fear that the British torpedo 
flotilla is at present distinctly inferior to the German in 
efficiency ; and the figure which the British destroyers cut on 
the visit of the British fleet last year to the Baltic was not by 
any means satisfactory. Of twelve destroyers which started, 
only five reached the German coast, When I add that the 
British Admiralty is now building cheap small destroyers in 
large numbers, which, in the opinion of some of the best 
authorities on torpedo craft, are not fit for work on an 
enemy’s coast, while the German Admiralty is building 
destroyers of more than twice the size and four knots greater 
speed, it wiil be seen that the Sea Lords are still further 
handicapping the torpedo officers of our fleet. Their policy 
on this head is so inexplicable that no defence of it has ever 
been attempted. 

The dissipation of force is one of the gravest strategic faults 
of this new “redistribution,” to use the term which the Sea 
Lords have coined to delude the public. In naval war Moltke’s 
famous doctrine, “march apart, fight united,” has no place. 
There is no room for a number of weak, isolated squadrons ; 
ships must be massed and held as close as possible up to the 
possible enemy. Most of all is this necessary under the con- 
ditions that prevail to-day on the shores of the North Sea, when 
England is defenceless on land, when her army is so pitiably 
small that if an invader once gained a footing utter disaster 
would follow swiftly, and when Mr. Haldane, that apostle of 
“clear thought,” is busy pulling new guns out of the British 
North Sea defences, I ask thinking men, is it conceivable that 
a fleet can be strengthened by dividing it into four, instead of 
three squadrons, by weakening each of the squadrons and by 
retaining one of them five-sixths of the year in port, with 
reduced crews, thus depriving admirals, captains, and crews of 
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training in sea-manceuvring, and of practice in large bodies of 
units ? 

Offences against the first principles of the science of war are 
those which in war are most severely punished, In South 
Africa we dissipated our force and were too weak everywhere, 
with the result that everywhere we were defeated in the initial 
stage. At home the heads of the British Navy are embarking 
upon the same perilous policy, and they are doing this amidst 
a chorus of flattery and praise from a number of naval 
writers who are thoroughly honest and well-meaning, but who 
are permitting their personal predilections to override their 
duty to their country. The scattering of British naval force 
between four weak fleets instead of its concentration in one 
strong, ready, large force is the more inexcusable, inasmuch as 
the very Government which has accomplished it has cruelly 
sacrificed the loyal colony of St. Helena to the catchword of 
“concentration.” There is nothing of Nelson, nothing of 
Napoleon, nothing of Moltke in the Admiralty’s new plan; 
instead we have the perpetration of offences which these in- 
comparable masters of their art denounced. “Only numbers 
can annihilate,” but the British Channel Fleet has not the 
numbers. 

To speak thus is to incur from the thoughtless the charge of 
playing the amateur strategist. But let it be remembered that 
the able naval officers on the active list are tongue-tied. They 
cannot lift up their voices in protest, and those who have 
studied naval war and naval history are bound to speak out on 
their behalf at the risk of whatever imputations. If the British 
fleets in active service must be weakened for the sake of 
‘economy,’ let them at least be concentrated. The risk of 
defeat in detail is too grave a one to be lightly taken, and the 
Admiralty which takes it is guilty of /ésé-nation and /se- 
Empire. 

As for the “ sea-efficiency ” of the new Home ficet, the way 
to secure sea-efficiency is to keep the fleet at sea and not in 
harbour, It will never be safe to send hastily mobilised, half- 
drilled ships against a formidable and efficient enemy until 
those ships have had a period of training as a fleet atsea. Even 
then they must be much inferior to a fleet which, like the 
German battle-force, has been constantly at sea and constantly 
drilled and exercised. No superiority in battery or bigness 
will compensate for tactical defects or indifferent training. 

The reduction of the fleet in permanent commission has 
been followed by a singular announcement as to the destina- 

tion of the new battleship Dreadnought. At the beginning of 
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November a communiqué was issued in which the Admiralty 
stated its decision to place her, not in the Channel fleet, where 
she will ultinfately have to fight, not with a sea-going force, 
where her officers and crew can learn how to use her to the 
highest advantage, but in the new Home fleet, where, accord- 
ing to the communiqué, she will be “ practically ready for war.” 
In a very striking article the Spectator declared that under the 
new arrangement “‘ we are to have an untested ship lying at 
Sheerness, . . . The proposal for dealing with this great and 
splendid ship would be ridiculous if it were not heart-breaking. 
As it is we can only turn in shame and sorrow from this 
Chinese scheme—a scheme which remember is nota lands- 
man’s device, but one for which the Sea Lords are responsible.” 

Statements have subsequently been made in Parliament and 
elsewhere to the effect that the Dreadnought will be fully manned, 
will be as much at sea as any ship in the active fleets, and will 
be required for experimental purposes. But until we have 
definite facts as to the number of her crew and the time she is 
to spend at sea, the first two assurances cannot be unhesitatingly 
accepted. The use of her for experimental purposes may be 
necessary, but no good reason has yet been given why she 
should not join the Channel Fleet at the conclusion of these 
experiments, which cannot at the utmost extend over more than 
four or five months. For the all-important matter is that she 
should be with a large fleet, when her tactical vd/e in battle, 
co-operating with a number of slower and inferior ships, can 
be thoroughly studied. If this country is going to keep a 
numerically weak fleet in the Channel or North Sea—as a 
matter of fact that fleet is often absent from the North Sea, 
which is a risky state of affairs in view of the military weakness 
of the United Kingdom—and to put into that fleet weak ships, 
not the latest products of the incomparable skill of the British 
engineer and naval constructor, then indeed it will be inviting 
defeat. This is the strategy of the Russian Admiralty—the 
parcelling out of a great fleet in little packets and the obstinate 
adherence to the belief that when war does come there will 
be “plenty of time” to repair errors of strategy. It was 
not the policy of Sir J. Fisher when he commanded in the 
Mediterranean, 

The mischief, however, is not yet done, There is still time 
for the nation to make its voice heard. At this juncture a new 
Sea Lord, Sir W. H. May, will go to the Admiralty as the suc- 
cessor of Sir C.C. Drury. Admiral May has a reputation asa 
strong man, but his position has been rendered exceedingly 
difficult by the concessions of his predecessors. We may, 
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however, hope that he will at the very least insist upon the 
concentration of a strong fleet in full commission in the North 
Sea, and upon the maintenance of the Two-Power standard, 
This country cannot afford to take any risks at sea, and risks 
are now being taken. 

And is it too much too hope that patriotic men among the 
Liberal party will also insist upon the maintenance of the Two- 
Power standard? The most courageous and intelligent criti- 
cism of the Admiralty so far has come from Mr, Bellairs, a 
strong Radical, whose fearless initiative and self-sacrificing zeal 
for his old service should be remembered by the electors of 
King’s Lynn when next they have to pronounce upon national 
policy. I believe that the facts speak for themselves and that 
they can be understood by any intelligent man who troubles to 
study them. The Two-Power standard has been abandoned ; 
the ships which the Admiralty declared necessary are not being 
built ; the great fleets in permanent commission have been 
weakened ; the force of the Navy has been dissipated ; the sea 
training of the fleet is to be diminished ; good ships are being 
thrown on the scrap-heap, yet ineffective ships are still paraded 
in the official returns ; the capacity of the dockyards to meet 
the sudden and heavy demands of war has been impaired. 


H, W. WILSON. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADA 


THE recent Newfoundland surrender gives point to recent dis- 
cussions of theall-important question: Whyshould Great Britain, 
who pays nearly all the cost of making and renewing the weapons 
of Imperial defence, run the slightest risk of a great war in order 
to preserve the interests of a colony that is unwilling to 
contribute its share under definite conditions to the cost of 
maintaining the British Navy and that portion of the British 
Army which may be called the Imperial landing-party ? Those 
who are anxious to find an excuse for the political idiocy of the 
so-called “ Imperial ” Government in abandoning the cause of 
our oldest colony (which was the chief prize of antique 
Admiralty and is the greatest nursery of seamen in the world) 
have pointed out that Newfoundland has no right to complain 
because she contributes nothing to the defensive forces of the 
Empire. As a matter of fact she gives us men—as many as 
the Admiralty cares to take—and is prepared to provide a 
much-needed reserve of naval sersonnel, several thousands 
strong, from her 40,000 fishermen, if only the British Govern- 
ment will supply training facilities, Money she cannot afford 
to give because, though fairly prosperous for the time being, 
her population does not exceed a quarter of a million, and a large 
portion of her revenue is raised by taxes on the necessities of 
life (sugar, for example), and the necessary supplies for her 
industrial population, so that her income is not capable at 
present of expansion on sound economic principles. It is, 
therefore, the height of niggardliness to say that, because we 
cannot wring a few pounds out of this little colony which was 
on the verge of bankruptcy in 1894, we are to refuse to defend 
its interests in the diplomatic arena, 

However, this is but one insignificant phase of the problem 
enunciated above in the form of a question. All Little 
Englanders and many Imperialists—if, indeed, the latter term 
can be applied to those who cannot, or will not, see that the 
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commercial defence of the Empire must logically precede the 
co-ordination of its military forces—think that, so long as 
British North America tacitly refuses an adequate contribution 
(in men and material, if not in money) to the Navy and its 
landing-party, the British Government cannot be expected to 
wage war with the United States for its protection. Much 
light has been thrown on this difficult problem (which is not 
capable of the mathematician’s “ neat solution”) by a discus- 
sion on the subject of “ Canada and Imperial Defence,” which 
has been carried on in the pages of Canada during the last few 
weeks, and has aroused much interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The discussion was started by Mr. A. B, Carman, of 
Montreal, who formulated the prevalent Canadian view, viz. : 
(1) implicitly denying that it is Canada’s duty, at all events for 
the present, to contribute towards the maintenance of British sea- 
power, and (2) explicitly stating that Canada must be sole judge 
of the strength of any contingent of troops she might conceivably 
proffer for the conduct of an Imperial war—that is to say, her 
contribution was to be entered as ‘Canadian loyalty” rather than 
as a disposable force to be provided under the terms of a definite 
arrangement with the British Government. Professor George 
Wrong, of Toronto, a more advanced Imperialist than Mr. 
Carman, in the course of his comments on this article asked 
for “ more light,” as follows : 

This absence of any possibility in North America of war on anything like 
equal terms makes it specially difficult for Canada to understand Britain’s 
position in Europe. Yet there is nothing of which Canada is prouder than 
her membership in the great family of nations under the British Crown. As 
a member of the family she is concerned in world-wide affairs. Britain’s 
glories are hers, and so are Britain’s dangers. There is not a Canadian who 
would not find his outlook upon life impaired and narrowed if he came to look 
upon himself as merely a Canadian and not also asa Briton. The traditions 
of British citizenship, the prestige won by Britain’s struggles, are his. But 
only the specially well-read realise the eternal vigilance that is necessary to 
keep Britain in her place among world powers. No doubt there are in 
Canada those parochial enough in outlook to desire all the benefits to Canada 
from this tie without assuming the full responsibities therefor. But this is not 
the attitude of the best thought in the country. The question is hedged 
about with difficulties. Canada’s aspirations to nationhood are too strong to 
make it possible that she will help in the form of paying tribute to the Mother 
Country to fight for her. But Canadians desire to do something, and they 
will do this something intelligently only if they realise the true character of 
the difficulties with which the British Empire is confronted. What is needed 
is more light. Well-read people in Canada understand the plans for expan- 
sion which the pressure upon Germany’s home resources almost forces her to 
entertain. But the average man does not. To him such designs seem very 
unreal, and he is apt to be impatient at all the talk about Britain’s need to be 
strong enough to meet every emergency. His economical soul is appalled at 
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the vast sums spent upon warships that in a few years will be wholly out of 
date. The only thing to make him realise what British citizenship involves is 
steady reiteration of the reality of dangers which every Englishman in the 
home land understands as a part of his daily experience. The Canadian 
Press is doing something. We hope it will do more. The freer circulation ot 
British newspapers in Canada would help towards the realisation of a common 
citizenship with its common responsibilities, and, in this connection, it cannot 
be too much deplored that postal difficulties still block the way to a freer 
circulation of English journals in Canada. 


Criticising the Canadian view Mr. Spenser Wilkinson pointed 
out how difficult it would be for the British Government, which 
alone has the power of waging Imperial war, if the contribu- 
tions of the Colonies were : (1) indefinite in numerical strength, 
and (2) given or withheld according to the opinion of the 
several autonomous Governments as to the necessity of any 
particular war. Furthermore, he asserted: (1) that “ strategi- 
cally both Great Britain and the whole Empire stand or fall 
by the Navy,” and (2) that, if Mr. Carman’s views were generally 
accepted by Colonists, “then the British Government would 
act logically if it were to confine itself, in peace and war alike, 
to the defence of the British Islands and India.” The Earl 
of Dundonald, the last of the “ General Officers Commanding 
in Canada” appointed by the British Government, whose 
protest against the intrusion of political partisanship into the 
sphere of Canadian military affairs will be remembered, warns 
Canadians of the necessity of preparedness : 

Fires, like wars, break out and develop with astounding rapidity. Unless 
the means are at hand at once to deal with them in an adequate manner, in the 
case of a building there will be nothing but a smouldering ruin; in the case of 
an Empire an alien foe too strongly established on its territory to be ever 
again ousted. If anything in this world is worth doing at all, it is at any rate 
worth doing well. Ifthe Empire, therefore, is worth defending it is necessary 
to inform those specialists who are entrusted with the preparation of schemes 
for its defence exactly how many troops will be available on the outbreak of 
war. These troops, if they are to be of real value, must be ready, not only in 
willingness to serve the Empire as every Canadian is, ready, not only in spirit, 
courage, and endurance—qualities which, from having had Canadians under 
my command in war time, I know them to possess to the fullest possible 
extent—but ready in arms, in equipment, and in an adequate supply of 
ammunition and material of war, with Zersonnel under the command of 
highly trained leaders. How many men Canada could at once, on the 
declaration of war, put into the field under this latter condition is known to 
those who are responsible for her military defences and her place among the 
nations, and should be known and considered by every patriotic Canadian. 
Even those Canadians who ‘‘misliked not the deed, but liked not 
the manner of doing it,” have long since forgiven Lord Dundonald 
for his epoch-making act of insubordination, and this message 
from the ablest and most energetic of the line of Canadian 
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G.O.C.s will certainly have an excellent effect. At the present 
moment Canada, like the Mother Country, is overwhelmed by a 
wave of “ anti-militarism’’—the inevitable reaction, no doubt, 
after a costly and ill-managed war. Finally, Mr. L.S. Amery, the 
only authoritative writer on the problems of Imperial Defence 
who never forgets that Great Britain and the Empire stand or 
fall by the commerce of the whole, since the Empire is from 
first to last a creature of trade and industry, pointed out what 
all the others had forgotten—that the problems in question can 
only be solved as part of the larger problem of Imperial re- 
construction beginning on the underlying plane of economic 
fact. When will our writers on Imperial policy remember 
that a mere change of the world’s trade-routes may reduce a 
great polity to insignificance (Venice is a case in point), and 
that a scientific tariff may work more harm to a rival Power 
than an unsuccessful war. Because of the McKinley tariff, 
avowedly a weapon of precision directed against Great Britain, 
the British taxpayer has paid for President Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Big 
Stick” many times over. Because of the fact that Germany is 
allowed free entry into the British market, while slamming the 
door of her own in the face of the British manufacturer, we 
have certainly made a free gift of his  battle-fleet to 
Wilhelm II. Alone of all our military experts, Mr. Amery 
knows that the decline and fall ,of the British Empire 
will be the result of the gradual closing of the world’s 
markets on the products with which are wrought the life and 
labour of the many millions of Great Britain. 

One point of the utmost importance is always overlooked by 
the disputants in every controversy in regard to the duty of the 
Colonies in the matter of Imperial Defence, in the military 
connotation of the term. The case of Canada differs toto celo 
from that of the Australasian Colonies, or even British South 
Africa. Only with the help of British sea-power can Australia 
and New Zealand hope to keep their territories inviolate in the 
coming dawn of the Oriental Renaissance. Australasian states- 
men know the Navy is the only security for “ white” policies, 
and the time will come when they will contribute their full 
quota in the form of a separate Navy. British South Africa 
with its long sea-frontier, giving access to every part, is in 
much the same position. But the Dominion, with its narrow 
frontage to either ocean, and situated above the Great Lakes, pro- 
viding the United States with an opportunity of creating lake- 
power in the very heart of the continent, is in a very different 
position. 

When Englishmen talk of Imperial Defence they think in the 
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first instance of thedefence of England. If it were otherwise they 
would be unworthy of the name of Englishmen, The invasion 
of England could only be the work of some European Power. 
But when Canadians talk of Imperial Defence they must think 
in the first instance of the defence of Canada, which they call 
‘“home”’—no longer applying that sacred word to England, 
as is still the custom of nearly all New Zealanders and a con- 
siderable though decreasing percentage of Australians, If it 
were otherwise they would be unworthy of the name of. 
Canadians. But when they think of the defence of Canada 
they ask themselves the question: Against what Power? No 
European Power is likely to attack them for many reasons, 
In the first place, the distance is too great; the width of the 
Atlantic is the chief sanction of the doctrine first enunciated by 
Canning and afterwards promulgated in President Monroe’s 
famous Message. Secondly, they could have no quarrel with 
a European Power except as a result of their connection with 
Great Britain. Should Great Britain, in order to maintain her 
position in the sphere of Eurasian politics, become involved in 
a war with one or more European Powers, Canada would have 
nothing to gain, but something to lose as a result of the 
quarrel, Serious disputes between Canada and Asiatic coun- 
tries or the Latin American polities are hardly conceivable. 
The only Power which could possibly menace the territorial 
integrity of Canada is—the United States. When he thinks of 
Imperial Defence the Canadian therefore asks himself if the 
Empire could defend his own country against the United 
States. By themselves 6,000,000 people scattered along a 
territory 3000 miles in length from ocean to ocean could never 
hope to defend themselves against 80,000,000 with a perfected 
industrial organisation (such as Canada does not possess as 
yet) capable of speedily manufacturing the material of war in 
any quantities. But could the help of the British Navy and of 
the British Army (the greater portion of which would have to 
be kept at home lest a certain European Power should find an 
opportunity) turn the balance? In the War of 1812-14, when 
the Canadas were merely River States and the United States 
had not extended beyond the Great Lakes, these additions to 
the Canadian land forces were actually sufficient to turn the 
balance. The war against Canada was not, however, carried 
on vigorously—the seaboard States were vehemently opposed 
to the policy of the ‘‘ war hawks” of the interior States—and 
the American leadership was singularly incompetent. It was 
possible then to sweep American commerce from the seas, and 
that was the determining factor in the struggle. To-day the 
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reinforcements which Canada might receive from Great Britain 
or from her sister States would be insignificant in comparison 
with the numerical superiority on land of the United States, 
which, 2s the results of the Civil War teach us, has an enormous 
latent military force and a capacity of national endurance to 
which history supplies few parallels. British sea power might 
possibly enable the Empire to hold maritime Canada, Van- 
couver Island, and the coast-line of British Columbia. But 
Canada between the Great Lakes and the Rockies would 
certainly be lost. 

No professional expert, so far as I know, really believes that 
the Empire could defend Canada—at any rate, as long as the 
present disparity of population continues in so marked a form. 
In his heart no thoughtful Canadian believes that it could be 
done or even that the attempt would be made, The long 
series of diplomatic surrenders, whereby the frontage of the 
Dominion on both oceans has been narrowed by territorial 
concessions to the American Government (which, in its diplo- 
matic relations, does not reflect the unquestionable kindliness 
and generosity of the American people), is the historical proof 
that the British Government knows that Canada is indefensible. 
Twenty years study of the history and politics of the’ 
Empire and cf the United States has led me to this con- 
clusion : If Great Britain had an Army equal in numerical 
strength, equipment, organisation, and leadership to Japan’s, 
the defence of Canada might be possible. But she has not ; 
nor would the volunteer forces of the other Colonies supply 
the deficiency. But if the Empire cannot defend Canada—if, 
as history shows, it has always been necessary to grin and bear 
what Mr. Richard Jebb in his Studies in Colonial Nationalism 
describes as “ the kicks of the insatiable monster ’—what right 
has the Englishman to demand a naval or military contribution 
for Imperial defences from the Canadian? But it is in the 
power of the Mother Country to render the defence of Canada 
against the United States practicable in the future—by accele- 
rating the increase of Canada’s population. A duty on foreign 
wheat and the control of emigration by a co-operative arrange- 
ment between the British and Canadian Governments would, 
in the opinion of the majority of Canadians, have this effect. 
With a population of 20,000,000, a large percentage of it 
massed below the Hudson Bay, through which the hydraulic 
force of British sea~-power could be applied, at any rate, for a 
third of the year, Canada might be defensible. 
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The Canadian Constitution is gradually{reaching its final form, 
only such minor readjustments as the increase of the Pro- 
vincial subsidies being now required. The amount of these 
payments is fixed by the British North America Act, a definite | 
sum per head of population being paid for each Province ; and 
no change can be made without the consent of the Imperial 
authorities, which could not well be given so long as the parties 
interested are not unanimously in favour thereof. The 
withdrawal from the recent Conference of Premiers of 
Mr. McBride, the Premier of British Columbia, who 
asks for a greater increase than that conceded to the other 
Western Provinces, in view of the high cost of building roads 
through his vast and mountainous Provinces, its heavy pay- 
ments into the Federal Tramway for Customs duties, and great 
sacrifices in land and transfer limits to secure the holding of 
the Esquimault-Nanaimo railway, has for the time being de- 
stroyed the necessary unanimity. Lack of roads prevents the 
development of British Columbia’s mineral resources, from 
which the whole Dominion would profit, and it is to be hoped 
that the special terms required by the Pacific Province will be 
granted. . . . By far the most important event in the political 
sphere (in which the average Canadian is not at present greatly 
interested) was the defeat of the official Liberal candidate ata 
by-election in Quebec County by Mr. Robitaille, who had the 
support of Mr. Bourassa and no other politician of any stand- 
ing. The correspondent of the Morning Post attributes this 
unexpected result to the personal influence of Mr. Bourassa, and 
there can be no doubt that the leader of the Nationalists, who 
is Papineau’s grandson, is attaining a position comparable with 
that of Honoré Mercier and other “heroes” of the habstant, 
who is, and always has been, a confirmed hero-worshipper, 
But it must also be remembered that the successful candidate 
appealed for support as a Labour candidate, and obtained 
hundreds of votes by thus taking advantage of that revolt of 
Labour leaders against the two historic parties, which is the 
new fact in Dominion politics. La Patrie was the journal which 
most zealously supported the young and unknown Robitaille 
in a wildly abusive campaign, and those who deplore the growth 
of electoral corruption on either side of the orthodox political 
antithesis (now really a contest between “Ins” and “ Outs”) 
will give a qualified assent to the assertion of that newspaper 
to the effect that “la présence dans la Chambre des Communs 
dun groupe de travailleurs éclairés serait un bienfait pour le 
pays.” E.B.O. 
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THE NEW ORDER IN NEW ZEALAND 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


WITH the death of Mr. Seddon the political history of New Zea- 
land enters upon an entirely new phase, Under his Premiership 
it was a democracy in name, but in reality an autocracy ruled 
by one strong man, A leader of commanding personality, un- 
equalled in the art of managing alike the constituencies and 
their representatives in Parliament, he governed with an iron 
will, and did practically what he liked. He chose weak men 
for his purpose. His nominees for the electorates were men of 
little force or ability, and they got into the House not so much 
by their own exertions as with the influence of his name, and 
in a large measure by his own personal efforts in their behalf. 
The stupendous feats he performed in electioneering must have 
been seen to be believed. He surrounded himself with weak 
men in his Ministry. Only two of his colleagues—the late Sir 
John McKenzie and the new Prime Minister, Sir Joseph Ward 
—ever ventured to oppose their wills to his, even in matters 
strictly appertaining to their own departments. The rest had 
to submit even the most ordinary details for his approval. 

That state of things is atan end. The period of “one-man 
government” in New Zealand has passed, perhaps for ever, 
since it is doubtful if we shall ever see another dictator so 
powerful as Mr. Seddon. His successor, Sir Joseph Ward, is a 
man of totally different character. Mr. Seddon ruled largely 
by force and fear ; Sir Joseph Ward relies on tact and per- 
suasion. His first step was one rendered absolutely necessary 
by the altered circumstances. He had to strengthen his 
Cabinet. The two weakest men in the old administration— 
Messrs. T. Duncan (Minister for Lands) and C, H. Mills 
(Minister for Customs)—were quietly dropped, and Sir Joseph 
Ward called to his Cabinet three of the strongest members 
of his party—Mr. J. Millar, as Minister for Customs and 
Labour; Mr. G. Fowlds, as Minister of Education; and Mr. R. 
McNab, as Minister for Lands. In addition three members of 
the Seddon administration are included—Mr, W. Hall-Jones, 
now Minister for Railways and Public Works; Mr, A. Pitt, 
Minister for Defence and Attorney-General ; and Mr. McGowan, 
Minister for Mines. A few personal details about the new 
Prime Minister and his colleagues may interest your readers, 
Sir Joseph Ward’s career is almost as remarkable as that of 
Mr. Seddon. He was born in Victoria, but came to New 
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Zealand with his parents when he was too young to remember 
the land of his birth. He entered the Telegraph Office as a 
boy, and became one of the most expert operators in the ser- 
vice. Then he dabbled a little in local journalism ; but when 
he was still a young man he started as a merchant, dealing 
chiefly in grain, and soon by his commercial energy built up a 
large business. He early took an interest in politics, and was 
mayor of the little borough in which he lived soon after he 
attained his majority. Then he got into politics, where his 
debating power and aptitude for work made their influence 
felt; and when Mr. Ballance took office in 1891 he chose Mr. 
Ward, as he then was, as his Postmaster-General—a portfolio 
which he continued to hold in the administration formed in 
1892 by Mr. Seddon on the death of Mr. Ballance. Never was 
there a happier appointment, Mr. Ward brought to his work 
not only great business aptitude, but the zeal and experience 
which come from intimate practical knowledge of the depart- 
ment he was called upon to administer. We owe to him cheap 
telegrams, and the fact that New Zealand has not only an 
inland penny postage, but penny postage to every country in 
the world which will receive her letters when prepaid at that 
rate. It is to be feared that Mr. Ward’s devotion to politics 
interfered with his private business, since at the time of the 
Colonial Bank’s troubles in 1896 Mr, Ward’s firm became in- 
volved, and he had to give up his seat both in Parliament and 
the Ministry for about three years. It is characteristic of his 
energy and determination that he not only succeeded in right- 
ing his own affairs, but he literally forced his way once more 
into the Ministry, and has now become Prime Minister of the 
Colony. Sir Joseph Ward was knighted in 1901, on the 
occasion of the Royal visit to the Colony. 

Mr. J. Millar, now Minister for Customs and Labour, is 
another striking example of how Colonial politicians are some- 
times made. His father was a captainin the 29th Bengal Staff 
Corps, but the boy took a fancy to the sea, and came out to 
New Zealand in one of the New Zealand Shipping Company’s 
vessels. He then became second mate on a small coasting- 
steamer, and in 1887 left the sea and became secretary to the 
Seamen’s Union. In 1891 he came very much to the front as 
the leader of the great maritime strike, when trade and in- 
dustry in the Colony seemed for a time paralysed, and pros- 
perous city merchants and professional men took off their 
black coats and acted as “ lumpers” on the wharves to assist in 
breaking down the labour combination, which aimed at stopping 
all the springs of industry and all the channels of intercom- 
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munication, That this once dreaded labour agitator should 
now be the chosen representative of a city electorate (Dunedin), 
numbering leading business men among his staunchest sup- 
porters, and should actually take office as Minister of Marine 
and Customs, as well as of Labour, in the new Cabinet, is 
indeed a striking instance of the whirligig of time in Colonial 
politics. The truth is that Mr. Millar has mellowed with the 
years as much as Mr. Bradlaugh did, and at the present time 
the employers of the Colony have every confidence in his 
moderation and impartiality, 

Mr. R. McNab, the new Minister for Lands, is another 
steadying influence in the new Ministry. He is a New Zea- 
lander by birth, a graduate of the New Zealand University, a 
solicitor by profession, and a fairly well-to-do landowner, He 
has an excellent hobby in the collection of details relating to 
the early history of New Zealand, and recently made a special 
pilgrimage to Salem, Mass., to see what could be gleaned there 
from the records of the old whaling-ships which used to visit 
New Zealand in large numbers in the first half of the last cen- 
tury. It is believed that his presence in the Cabinet will add 
greatly to the efficiency of the agricultural department, and 
that forestry, in which he takes great interest, will be put on 
a satisfactory footing. The rapid denudation of the native 
“bush” makes it very essential that something should be done 
in this direction. 

The other members of the Cabinet are worthy men in their 
way, but there is nothing very striking in their personal history, 
unless we except Mr. Hall-Jones, who was at one time a 
working carpenter, and now has a good reputation as a careful 
administrator, having charge of the most important departments 
in the public service—railways and public works. Mr. 
Fowlds, the new Minister for Education, is the son of an 
Ayrshire handloom weaver, who has just celebrated his hun- 
dredth birthday. Mr. Fowlds emigrated to South Africa in 
1882, but after three years there came on to Auckland, where 
he built up a successful business as a mercer. Mr. McGowan, 
the Minister for Mines, has been associated with mining enter- 
prises; and Mr. Pitt, the Attorney-General and Minister for 
Defence, is a solicitor of long practice and a Volunteer officer 
of great experience. 

The Ministry, then, is a good all-round Ministry, greatly 
strengthened both in debating power and administrative 
capacity. In future we may take it that each Minister will 
look after his own department, and will not brook undue 

interference on the part of his chief, Sir Joseph Ward is an 
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excellent debater in the House, and a fluent speaker on all 
occasions, but he is not an orator, and he certainly has not the 
gift of ingratiating himself with the masses possessed by Mr. 
Seddon. Hecan be relied upon, I think, to steer a fairly mode- 
rate course—indeed, he has already shown his desire to do so; 
and, despite a somewhat unfortunate tendency to coquet 
with America on the matter of reciprocal trade and subsidies 
to American mail services, he is a sound Imperialist at heart. 

The financial statement delivered by Sir Joseph Ward a 
week after the opening of Parliament is of great interest not 
only as showing the continued prosperity of the Colony, but as 
indicating the policy of the new Government. The total 
revenue for the year ending March 31 last amounted to 
£7,650,099. To this is added a balance of £761,036 brought 
forward from the previous year, making a total on the receipts 
side of £8,411,135. The expenditure, including a payment 
of £500,000 to the Public Works Fund, amounted to 
£7,622,340, which sum, deducted from the £8,411,135, leaves 
a balance of £788,795 with which to commence the current 
year. This is the largest balance brought forward at any time in 
the Colony’s history. The revenue for the current year, 1906-7, 
is estimated at £7,867,000, and the expenditure at £7,575,972, 
which would leave a surplus on the year’s transactions of 
£291,028. To this amount the balance at the beginning of 
the year (£788,795) is added, making a total of £1,079,823. 
Of this it is proposed to expend £750,000 on public works 
instead of borrowing the money, thus leaving £329,823 for 
supplementary estimates and unforeseen expenditure, It will 
be noted that the balance from one year forms part of the 
surplus of the next—a peculiarity of New Zealand finance 
which is apt to be a little misleading. It is proposed to raise 
a loan of one million for public works during the current 
year, but Sir Joseph Ward indicated that it was not intended to 
go to London for the money, as the Government believed it 
could be raised locally at a reasonable rate of interest. An 
improvement in the audit system was promised, and Sir Joseph 
Ward announced that it was intended to establish sinking funds 
by which some {4,000,000 of debt incurred for war and 
defence purposes would be paid off in from thirty-five to forty 
years. Both these reforms have been advocated by the Oppo- 
sition for years, and met with very general approval. 

Your readers probably will not care for the details of various 
domestic reforms that are promised. I may mention, however, 
that the system of defence is to receive an overhauling which 
it has long required ; that further reductions are to be made in 
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the postal and telegraph rates, so that, for example, it will be 
possible to send a 4-oz. inland letter for 1d. in future, instead of 
the weight being restricted to 4 oz. as at present, and the rate 
for telegrams will be reduced to $d. per word, with a minimum 
of 6d. A special vote is to be asked for for telephones to 
outlying localities, so as to lessen the isolation and loneliness 
of country life, and the Government intend to take over Mr. 
Seddon’s schemes for providing national annuities to all who 
choose to apply for them on a contributory basis. Scientific 
methods are to be introduced into agriculture, and a specially 
valuable feature will be the institution of a thoroughly up-to- 
date experimental station in connection with the dairy industry. 
Steps are also to be taken to develop external trade, especially 
with Canada and the Far East. The Government propose to 
renew the subsidy to the Sam Francisco mail service, and to 
offer a subsidy for a Vancouver mail service. Negotiations 
are in progress for running refrigerating steamers in connec- 
tion with the present cargo service to Vancouver. Finally, an 
attempt will be made to share in the benefits of the Common- 
wealth mail service via Suez. 

So far the policy of the Government has met with general 
approval, and the Opposition claims that much of it has been 
appropriated from its programme, It is when we come to the 
land question that a conflict begins. The Maoris had a 
proverb that all wars had their origin either in land or women, 
and the land, at any rate, has continued a source of dispute 
among European politicians in these otherwise happy isles to 
the present day. The ideal of the Conservatives is to build up 
a nation of sturdy freeholders, each man reaping the benefit 
not only of his own labours, but of every general improvement 
in the value of his land, the State being always secure of its 
share through the medium of a substantial land tax. The 
Radicals favour the leasehold system with perpetual revaluation, 
so as to secure the “unearned increment” to the State. The 
late Government adopted a sort of compromise. The improved 
estates which were bought from the owners under the Lands 
for Settlement Act for subdivision were let on leases for 999 
years, without any readjustment of rent. In many respects 
these were as good as freeholds, and in some cases the fortunate 
tenants on selling out have been able to get as much as £7 or 
£8 per acre goodwill. The Crown lands proper—those brought 
under settlement for the first time—-were disposed of partly on 
999-year leases, partly on short leases (for the pastoral pro- 
perties), and partly for cash for the freeholds. The present 
Government, while respecting existing contracts, intend to issue 
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no more 999-year leases, but to substitute a Glasgow lease for 
66 years, the tenant to have the value of his improvements at 
the end of that time, and to have the option of renewing for 
another 66 years at a fresh rent fixed by valuation. The virgin 
lands still in possession of the Crown are to be kept as an 
endowment for old age pensions, hospitals, and charitable aid 
and education, and no moreare to be disposed of in fee-simple. 
The owner of a g99-year lease is to have the option of convert- 
ing it into one of the new leases, and in the case of Crown lands 
he is to have the further option of surrendering his lease, when 
the freehold will be put up to public competition, and he will 
have the opportunity, in common with the rest of the world, of 
buying the freehold, but in any case he will receive the value 
of his improvements, It is considered extremely unlikely that 
any holder of a ggg-year lease will avail himself of either of 
these options, unless his land is so bad that he cannot make a 
living on it at the existing rent. A future supply of freehold 
land, however, is to be provided in asomewhat original fashion. 
It is to be made unlawful for any man to hold land of more 
than {£50,000 unimproved value, and he is to be given ten years 
in which to dispose of the surplus. There are some sixty-two 
properties which will be affected by this provision, and the 
Minister estimates that upwards of a million acres of freehold 
land will thus be forced upon the market, while the Government 
is released from the necessity of borrowing more money for 
the purchase of estates for re-sale in subdivisions. As a further 
guard against the aggregation of large estates, it is proposed to 
prevent the transfer of any more land to a man who already 
holds rooo acres of first-class land, 

These proposals have produced a sharp cleavage of political 
parties in the House. Many of the Government supporters 
are pledged to the Opposition policy of giving to g99-year 
leaseholders an option of acquiring the freehold on equitable 
terms, and not a few others, disappointed of obtaining office, 
consider that although they were returned to support Mr, 
Seddon, they owe no allegiance to Sir Joseph Ward. The 
Opposition proper number only fifteen, so that they will require 
a very considerable accession to enable them to turn out the 
Government. I should not be surprised, therefore, if Sir Joseph 
Ward ultimately gets through his proposals, perhaps in a modi- 
fied form, although he may not succeed in doing so this 
session, 

I have left myself little space in which to write of the recip- 
rocity agreement with Australia, which Mr. Seddon negotiated 
with Mr, Deakin, and which he signed on the day before his 
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death. The truth is that the agreement perished, so far as New 
Zealand is concerned, on the day on which it saw the light. It 
is so one-sided that the only feasible explanation of Mr. Seddon 
having signed it is that, partly from weak health, partly from 
the excitement and fatigue of his triumphal tour through Aus- 
tralia, his mind had lost its usual grip of actualities, and he did 
not realise what he was putting his pen to. Under this 
arrangement Australia would give up some £7000 per annum 
of revenue; New Zealand would sacrifice upwards of £190,000. 
The outstanding feature is that we should, so far as Australian 
sugar is concerned, remit the duty of 4d. per lb. at present 
charged, while maintaining it against the sugar of all other 
countries. At present practically the whole of the sugar we 
require, to the value of half a million sterling per annum, is 
imported raw from Fiji, and refined in Auckland, an Excise 
duty of 4d. per lb, being charged on the refined product. The 
effect of carrying out the agreement would be that we should 
cease to get any more sugar from Fiji—a British colony with 
which we are in intimate trade relations—that the New Zealand 
sugar refinery, employing some 300 hands, would be closed, 
and we should import refined sugar, duty free, from Australia 
to satisfy all our requirements, The Colonial Treasurer would 
thus lose £185,000 of revenue which he can ill spare. The 
remission of the duty on Australian flour, another feature, 
would, it is said, cause all our flour-mills to shut down. We 
should get cheaper fruit and cheaper wine from Australia, as 
well as cheaper flour and sugar, and we should get a better 
market in Australia for our fish and oysters, oats, and possibly 
barley. But these advantages would be dearly purchased. The 
treaty has been condemned from one end of the Colony to the 
other, and there is not the slightest chance of its being agreed 
to. There is, however, general regret that some beginning in 
the direction of reciprocity could not have been made on more 
equitable lines, and perhaps still more regret that, almost in the 
hour of death, Mr. Seddon made one of the greatest mistakes 
of his life, instead of concluding, as we all hoped would prove 
the case, with one of his most brilliant achievements. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A BETRAYAL 


IN the House of Lords, on Thursday, November 15, Lord Lovat 
asked the Government what their intentions were with re- 
gard to British settlers in the Transvaal and Orange River 
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Colonies, whether they were in any way safeguarded by the 
new Constitution, or whether they were to be handed over to 
the tender mercies of the men they fought against and 
conquered, for the great bulk of them served Great Britain 
in one capacity or another during the War. Lord Elgin 
gave no answer; he shuffled miserably while he explained 
that he was sympathetic to the British, but that he could 
make no statement of any kind. He reminded the House 
of Lords that Lord Milner had acknowledged his (Lord 
Elgin’s) sympathy, and he displayed the discomfort of a weak 
character about to be responsible for the disgrace of a great 
nation. Lord Milner’s answer should be read in full by all 
who think of the future of England; by all who have not 
made up their minds that we must lapse into weakness and 
consequent loss of ideals. We can only give a few extracts 
from his admirable exposure of the situation in which the 
Government are placing themselves by the abandonment of 
British rights. Lord Milner was followed by Lord Courtney, 
who, in a rabid anti-English speech, openly exulted in the 
prospect of the extinction of the British settlers. His views 
were repudiated by Lord Ripon, but they made a painful im- 
pression upon the House ef Lords. 

Lord Milner began his speech by expressing regret at the 
“‘ total inadequacy ” of Lord Elgin’s statement. He admitted 
having acknowledged the sympathy of the Colonial Secretary, 
but he wanted to see that “sympathy converted into acts,” 
He went on to say that unless the settlers were protected in 
the Letters Patent, now about to be issued, that even in the 
Transvaal their position will be difficult ; and later on, when 
“it comes to the Orange River Colony,” the omission of pro- 
tection in one Colony will be quoted “as a precedent for leaving 
them in the lurch,” where they will be at the mercy of the 
Boers. “And so we are being drawn step by step down the 
slope which leads to the abyss of another disgraceful desertion 
of those who have served us in South Africa.” That, said Lord 
Milner, was the reason for the debate, and he added if the 
Government is pressed for a statement now “ it is simply that 
I feel that, having been the agent of the British Government 
in putting these people on the land, and having induced them 
to put themselves in this position, I should be the basest of 
deserters if I did not do all that lies in my power to save 
them,” Lord Milner then referred to Lord Elgin’s statement, 
and various previous expressions of sympathy with British 
settlement, and observed caustically that, although he made 
sympathetic speeches, he had ‘always given the vital question 
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the go by ” on one excuse or another. Lord Elgin had 
said : 


that his Majesty’s Government were in favour generally of the principle ofa 
Land Board, but that they expressed their approval subject to certain reserva- 
tions, and one of those was that there must be general consent. It seems to 
me a most preposterous thing to admit that these people need the protection 
of a special Land Board because they are not safe in the hands of the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Orange River Colony, or of the Government respon- 
sible for that majority, and yet to appeal to that majority to say whether they 
were to be protected or not. You ask the people against whom they are to be 
protected, ‘‘ Will you approve of our making special provision for their pro- 
tection?” The thing is a perfect farce. ... As far as I know, the suggestion, 
which was coupled with a proposal to raise an additional four millions, partly 
for the relief of the settlers, but partly for further compensation to the Boers 
and partly for some other objects, seems to have met with no particular favour 
anywhere. I never expected that it would. I cannot conceive how the 
Government could have proposed, with elections just impending, with these 
Colonies about to be allowed the supreme blessing of party government—that 
is to Say, with the population marshalled into two brigades, each looking out 
with hawk-like keenness for some reproach to throw in the face of the other— 
or how any one could have supposed that any party in the Transvaal or the 
Orange River Colony would make themselves responsible for an additional 
burden of four millions being placed on the shoulders of the Colony in order 
to get his Majesty’s Government out of a difficulty, is more than I can conceive. 
It was, in my judgment, quite unreasonable to suppose that any other result 
would follow from that proposal. I do not comment on the absurdity of going 
cap in hand to the Boers and asking them whether they would like to pay 
another million and a half for British land settlement. Of course they would 
not like it. But then it was anticipated that the sop which was to be offered 
to them of another million and a half for compensation would induce them to 
swallow the pill. Really it is difficult not to smile at the simplicity of those 
who were seized with that idea. The Boers expect that they are going shortly 
to be inpower. They know they will be in power in the Orange River Colony. 
Whether they will be in power in the Transvaal Colony or not, they are aware 
that any Government there will be more or less at their mercy. They look 
forward, as a matter of fact, to the time when they will be able to provide 
themselves with this million and a half, or any other sum which they may feel 
desirous of devoting to their compensation, without accompanying it with any 
disagreeable concessions to the British settlers. The whole plan of saving 
these settlers by means of this appeal to the various parties in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony was doomed to failure from the very first. I 
wish briefly to sum up the position, as it seems to me, on this subject. Is it 
or is it not a right thing to continue to offer opportunities for British colonists, 
whether coming from this country or from the other Colonies, who, remember, 
are interested in this matter too—is it or is it not a right thing to keep the 
door open for them to settle in the new Colonies which have come under the 
British flag by the exertions of this country and of those Colonies also? If it 
Is right to keep that door open, ought not—ought not his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to keep it open without asking any one whether they are to be allowed 
to do so or not? There is a stronger point than that. Granted that the 
policy of land settlement was a mistake, that the policy ought to be abandoned 
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as I hope it will not be abandoned, you cannot abandon the obligations you 
have already incurred under it ; and surely it is strange for a British Govern- 
ment to go to any body of men anywhere to ask their consent to its fulfilling 
it own obligations of honour. 

Lord Milner then dealt in a masterly way with the arguments 
of people who say that for the Imperial Government to own 
land and promote settlement in a Colony was an interference 
with responsible Government. ‘“‘ There would be no interference 
with the law of the Colonies. They would administer the 
ordinary law. There would be no interference with the 
executive power. The executive power would do exactly as re- 
gards these settlers as it would do with regard to any other 
occupiers of land.” 

He then dealt with the financial argument, and proved 
conclusively that Great Britain, in return for all her sacri- 
fices in South Africa, has a right to keep the door open to 
future emigration of her own people. Lord Milner’s speech 
ended with a fervent appeal to the Government to save us from 
the shame and discredit of abandoning our own people. His 
speech made a great impression on the House of Lords and 
in the country ; but the pro-Boer is supreme in the Cabinet, 
and there is not much to be hoped from the former Liberal 
Imperialists, who have shown themselves weak at every point 
where they should have been strong. The country which re- 
turned Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman with so gigantic a 
majority must share with the Government the disgrace of their 
surrender to their own fanatics ; and the great speech of Lord 
Cairns once more rings in our ears, the speech made after the 
Majuba betrayal: “We have mourned, we have wept, we have 
never blushed before.” 


INDIA 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA) 
Mail of October 27. 


THE MAHOMEDANS AND PAN-ISLAMISM 


INDIA is growing a little quieter. That is the most satisfactory 
statement that can be made this month. The unrest recently 
visible is diminishing. There are perceptible symptoms of a 
reaction against the more violent aspects of the movements now 
at work. Even the Bengali agitators have paused to take 
breath, and in the interval for reflection which they obtained 
at the period of the Hindu New Year, have thought fit to 
moderate their ardour. But the most notable event since last 
I wrote has been the great Mahomedan deputation to the 
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Viceroy, and as a good deal of misconception seems still to 
prevail both in India and England concerning that remarkable 
gathering, it is as well to explain what it really meant. The 
notion in many quarters seems to be that the deputation was 
intended as a protest against Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resignation, 
and against the Hindu agitation in Bengal. That is not so in 
fact. The deputation had its origin in certain statements in 
Mr. Morley’s Budget speech, wherein he intimated that changes 
in the Viceregal Legislative Council, and in other branches 
of the machinery of Government, were about to be made in 
order to give Indians a larger share in the Administration. It 
occurred to various eminent Mahomedans that this would con- 
stitute a suitable opportunity for pressing upon the Viceroy the 
need for remembering the special claims of their community 
in any changes that were made, and I believe the project was 
privately placed before Lord Minto well before Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller resigned. That was the genesis of the deputation, and 
to that object its efforts were strictly confined. At the same 
time, there can be no doubt that the Fuller incident and the 
coincident inflammatory behaviour of the Calcutta Bengali 
Hindus, caused an outburst of feeling among Mahomedans all 
over India, which gave a great impetus to the movement. Some 
of the younger Mussulman notables, particularly the Nawab of 
Dacca, were in favour of introducing into the memorial 
emphatic and explicit references to the Eastern Bengal question; 
but calmer counsels eventually prevailed, and the address as 
finally revised was a model of moderation and restraint. The 
whole of the proceedings of the movement were in marked 
contrast to the methods too frequently pursued in India nowa- 
days. The organisers convened no mass meetings, and rigorously 
eschewed preliminary publicity, Their procedure was in com- 
plete accord with that dignity and avoidance of the clap-trap of 
the market-place which mark the attitude of the best classes 
of Indian Mahomedan gentlemen. Their very quietness and 
privacy led to the publication of taunts in the baser organs of 
the Hindu press that the deputation was not representative and 
was “a hole-and-corner business.” The facility with which 
Indian publicists have assimilated all the popular phrases em- 
ployed in England in the gentle art of political aaa is, 
by the way, astonishing. 

Of course, there was no truth in these assertions. The 
deputation was thoroughly representative, though it is open to 
doubt whether in one or two provinces and notably Bombay, 
the best men were chosen. The Indian Mahomedans have as yet 
no central organisation, though it is understood that an Islamic 
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League of India is now in process of formation. But they have 
many local associations, all of which were duly consulted ; and 
the signatories to the memorial were all men of recognised 
standing and position, among them being seven members and 
eleven ex-members of the Supreme and Provincial Councils. The 
deputation was headed by his Highness the Aga Khan, who is 
the acknowledged. leader of the Progressive party among Indian 
Mussulmans, and one of the most striking and romantic figures 
in Islam to-day. The Aga Khan stands in a unique position. 
He is a prince without an inch of territory, yet his * subjects,” 
who prefer to style themselves “followers,” are numbered by 
millions, He is a man of the world who is thoroughly at home 
in a London drawing-room; yet he is literally invested with 
semi-divine attributes by large numbers of Mahomedans who 
are scattered all over Asia and Eastern Africa. He is already 
possessed of great wealth ; yet there are men in every Oriental 
city from Samarkand to Cairo who would count themselves in 
danger of eternal retribution if they did not set aside a portion 
of their annual income as their free, unsought, joyful, and 
purely voluntary gift to the head of their faith, The Aga Khan 
is the spiritual head of the great Ismailian sect of Mahomedans. 
He is one of the products of that momentous early split in 
Islam which divided it into Sunnis and Shiahs, When Mahomet 
died, it was thought that his first and best-beloved disciple Ali 
would be his successor ; but Mahomet’s favourite wife Ayesha 
helped to procure the reversion in favour of her own father. 
Ali did eventually become Caliph, but was slain, and so were 
his sons Hassan and Hussein, the immortal tragedy of whose 
death is still annually the subject of the most solemn and 
remarkable ceremonial among the Shiahs. Ali and his de- 
scendants were the Imams of the Shiahs, but with the seventh 
Imam there came a further split. The seventh Imam was 
Ismail, and the followers of the Aga Khan hold that he was the 
last revealed Imam ; hence the secession which produced the 
great Ismailian community. The rest of the Shiahs acknow- 
ledge twelve Imams. Oriental genealogy is a perilous subject, 
as Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji learned to his cost years ago; but 
the present Aga Khan traces his ancestry right back through 
Ismail and Hussein, and he claims to be the forty-eighth in 
direct succession from Ali; and as Ali married Mahomet’s 
daughter, the blood of the Prophet himself flows in his High- 
ness’s veins. Small wonder, therefore, that he is an object of 
veneration and even of worship. The story of his forbears is 
of entrancing interest, They sat on the throne of Egypt, and 
founded the Fatimite dynasty. To trace the tale one would 
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have to introduce the knightly figures of Saladin and Richard 
Coeur de Lion, to describe the migration which produced the 
‘Old Man of the Mountains” and the Assassins, to tell of the 
later events in Persia and the alliances with the Kajar Shahs, 
and finally of that Persian rebellion which led the Aga Khan’s 
great-grandfather to cross the frontier after defeat and offer his 
militant sword to the English. To-day the Aga Khan ranks as 
an Indian prince, and is perhaps the most fervent and devoted 
supporter of British rule that can be found in the country. His 
influence is great, he commands universal respect among men 
of his own and other creeds, and he stands on the threshold of 
great opportunities. He has remarkable abilities, singular 
soundness of judgment, and wide knowledge of men and affairs. 
Few people who have only met him in society and seen but 
one attractive phase of a many-sided character, would credit 
the extent of his studies and the breadth of his reading. He is 
still quite a young man, and his career will be worth following. 
If he is true to himself, if he elects to stand on his own legs 
and to trust his own judgment, he may play a great and valu- 
able and honourable part in the years that are to come. That 
is why I have thought it worth while to pause in order to 
describe briefly the manner of man the leader of the deputation 
to Lord Minto is. 

The memorial emphasised the irrefutable principle that the 
Mahomedans are a distinct community, with special interests 
of their own which are not shared by other communities. It 
pointed out that they had not hitherto had that share, either in 
representation on the Legislative Councils or in the ranks of 
Government servants, to which their numbers and position 
entitled them ; and it respectfully, but pointedly, warned the 
Government of the “ political significance of the monopoly of 
all official influence by one class.” It may be said at once 
that the admirable character of Lord Minto’s reply made a deep 
impression throughout India, and has done much to raise the 
Viceroy in the popular estimation. Of course, he made no 
pledges upon points of detail ; the promoters of the deputation 
never expected that he would. But he accepted with sympathy 
and directness the principles propounded in the address, and 
thus fulfilled the great object of the movement, which was 
really a timely effort to remind the authorities that because the 
Mahomedans had been inarticulate so long, it did not follow 
that they would be content to see themselves persistently thrust 
aside in favour of more insistent communities. The Mahome- 
dans are thoroughly satisfied with Lord Minto’s reply, and not 
a word in it has given offence to the Hindus. Intense interest 
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has been taken in India in the Viceroy’s tactful and guarded 
reference to the current unrest. He rightly complimented the 
Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal on the ‘‘moderation and re- 
straint” which they had shown; and, at the same time, he 
quite justly and properly expressed himself in sympathy with 
‘all that is sincere in Bengal sentiment.” His most im- 
portant remark in regard to the new province was that its 
future was now, he hoped, assured, If that remark means 
that there is to be no more talk of re-opening the Bengal partition 
question, it is the soundest observation that has fallen from 
Viceregal lips for many a long day. On the whole, a sur- 
prisingly able speech. The significance of the deputation is 
fully appreciated by the Hindu press, which is busily engaged 
in accusing Britons in India of setting one great community 
against another. The accusation is wholly untrue for’ the 
movement which led to the deputation was entirely self- 
originated. Assiduous efforts are also being made to belittle 
the importance of the deputation, but they have defeated 
themselves. The Hindu agitators of Calcutta are greatly 
chagrined because their claim that the Mahomedans and the 
Hindus are wholly united in their aspirations has been dis- 
proved, At their meetings they push into the forefront obscure 
Mahomedans who are regarded with scorn by the really in- 
fluential men of their own community; but these tactics 
deceive nobody. ‘The fact is that such latent antagonism as 
exists between Hindus and Mahomedans is of long standing, 
and it is chiefly to be found in Northern India. If you would 
see the best class of Indian Mahomedans, you must go to the 
United Provinces ; and that is where the feeling of antipathy 
runs highest. Any Briton who deliberately sets himself to 
widen such breaches as exist between Mahomedans and Hindus 
would be working evil to British interests. ‘1 sympathise 
with these Mahomedan aspirations,” said an able Hindu to me 
the other day, “ but you must not make the Mahomedans into 
Pretorian Guards. Remember the outcome of the Pretorian 
Guards.” As a matter of fact, no wise administrator would 
dream of pursuing so fatal a policy. The whole matter may 
be summed up by stating that in the past the Mahomedans 
have been treated with something less than fairness, and they 
are now asking for equality of treatment. That is all. 

It may be useful and appropriate to add here a review of 
the position in which Indian Mahomedanism stands in regard 
to the portentous Pan-Islamic movement. I have noticed of 
late in the reviews and magazines a good many articles on Pan- 
Islamism, in which frequent and copious references have been 
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made to India; but hardly any of these screeds show any 
practical and informed acquaintance with the question from the 
Indian point of view. At the same time, they have sometimes 
betrayed a nervousness and an apprehension which seem un- 
worthy of an Imperial race. The quality which Englishmen 
need most just now in contemplating their intricate Asiatic 
affairs is calmness, which should, however, never be allowed to 
degenerate into indifference. The views here set down may be 
claimed to possess some degree of authority. They are based 
on a careful study of the question, and on information gathered 
not from one source, but from many; they embody the opinions 
not only of numerous Mahomedans who are known throughout 
the country, but of other people who are particularly well in- 
formed, although their names are not.on every man’s lips ; and 
I may add that I have been too long in India not to be able to 
perceive when, in the Oriental fashion, a polite informant is 
telling me that which he thinks I would like to hear, rather than 
that which is entirely accurate. Pan-Islamism, in the strictest 
definition of the term, may be dismissed in a very few words 
so far as India is concerned. Efforts to create asort of militant 
unity among the various branches of the professors of the Mus- 
sulman faith are not new, though some people seem to think 
so, Ihave seen, on the crumbling ramparts of a forgotten 
fortress in Western India, in a place where the tourist never 
penetrates, a mighty cannon with a yawning muzzle, bearing 
upon its side an inscription to the effect that it was made in 
Constantinople to the order of Sultan Suliman the Magnificent. 
Suliman was, in a way, the Pan-Islamic precursor of Abdul 
Hamid, He incidentally sent a fleet to India to drive out the 
Portuguese, but his warriors were beaten off, and they left their 
cannon behind them. It was dragged inland to the spot where 
it now stands in the blazing sunshine, with scampering lizards 
and stray snakes for company. Some such fate of repulsion, 
though in more peaceful guise, has attended the few stray 
emissaries who have reached India from the Bosphorus, some- 
times by strangely circuitous routes, in these later days. It is 
quite true, as stated by a recent writer in Blackwood, that 
batches of inflammatory literature specially prepared for Indian 
consumption have from time to time reached this country, and 
have sometimes escaped detection. It is a fact also that 
certain seditious papers published in Cairo are received in India 
to a very limited extent. Agents of the Pan-Islamic propa- 
ganda have come to India, even quite recently ; but the authori- 
ties know how to deal with them, for in thiscountry of open 
doors and open mouths no alien missionary can hope to pass 
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unperceived ; and doubtless the authorities will know how to 
deal with them infuture. The real point is that India remains 
wholly untouched by the Pan-Islamic movement in its stricter 
sense. The bulk of Indian Mahomedans are unaware of its 
existence. Those who are cognisant of it regard it with a 
certain amount of amiable and intellectual curiosity and in- 
terest, but in hardly any cases with actual sympathy. So far 
as India is concerned, it stands entirely apart from Pan- 
Islamism ; and there is every reason to believe that it will 
continue to do so, unless some grave mistake of internal policy 
converts the untilled fields into receptive soil for the propa- 
ganda. It is the duty of the British Administration to see to it 
that no such opportunity arises. 

The personality of the Sultan is, however, a somewhat 
different question. The writer in Blackwood, who seems better 
informed than the rest, is quite correct when he says of the 
Mussulman population of India that ‘Abdul Hamid has 
acquired a hold upon their imagination which none of his 
predecessors possessed.” Yet it would be easy to exaggerate 
the importance and the meaning of the attitude of Islam in 
India towards the Sultan ; and whatever the feeling may be, it 
is in no real sense tinged with Pan-Islamism, as that term is 
popularly understood. The general feeling may be defined 
as a somewhat languid respect for, and interest in, the Sultan 
as the greatest living Mussulman sovereign ; and it is only 
rarely that any tangible indication of its existence is given. 
Such an example occurred nearly ten years ago, when the 
Mahomedan quarters of some Indian cities were ablaze with 
illuminations in celebration of Turkey’s victory over Greece. 
That episode, I should say, was a kind of instinctive rejoicing 
that the arms of a Mussulman race had been carried to victory. 
It did not seem in any way associated with the slightest trace 
of political allegiance to the Sultan, and there was not much 
trace of spiritual allegiance either. On the other hand, although 
for some time past the papers have been full of articles and 
cablegrams about the Sultan’s critical state of health, they have 
attracted little attention, and no prayers for his recovery have 
been so far offered in the mosques. A Mahomedan organisa- 
tion in Calcutta issued circulars in Bengal suggesting that 
prayers might be offered, but the appeal was not responded to 
with any alacrity. Again, when Great Britain seemed to be on 
the verge of an open rupture with Turkey about the Tabah 
incident this spring, the moulvis made no reference to the affair 
in their harangues in the mosques, It is true that the Sultan’s 
last birthday was celebrated with unusval enthusiasm in an 
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unusual number of places, and that is a point on which I can 
find no satisfactory explanation ; but no one seems inclined to 
attach any particular significance to these celebrations. Such 
interest as is taken in the Sultan’s welfare is of a frankly pla- 
tonic character ; and this is nowhere more visible than when 
the pockets of the Faithful are touched. Take, for instance, the 
case of the Hedjaz Railway, which is supposed to be intended 
to symbolise the essential unity of the followers of Mahomet, 
by the manner in which it is being paid for. I think it must 
be eight or nine years ago since a plausible Mahomedan gen- 
tleman first explained to me the scheme for that railway, and 
said that subscriptions towards it were about to be solicited in 
India. In the whole of the intervening period, the total sum 
collected from the 62 millions of Indian Mahomedans, who 
possess a fair proportion of the wealth of the country, only 
amounts to three lakhs of rupees, or about £18,000; and 
nearly one-third of this sum came from Rangoon alone, where 
the Mussulman community includes large numbers of rich and 
devout Mahomedans from Bombay and Surat, There is not 
much evidence of enthusiastic interest in this, and the Indian 
Mahomedans care very little about the construction of a line 
which will make the communicaticn between Constantinople 
and Mecca easier. Their interest in Islam is on the whole 
parochial in character, with the single exception of the Holy 
Places, But why, it may be asked, should Abdul Hamid be 
more in their minds than his predecessors? Well, the answer 
is very simple, and there is nothing esoteric or sinister about it. 
There are two or three reasons. In the first place, more is 
heard about him than his predecessors. Education is spread- 
ing, and more Mahomedans read the papers, and there are more 
Mahomedan papers ; and these papers naturally have a good 
deal to say about so conspicuous a ruler in Islam. Then, 
again, whatever else Abdul Hamid may or may not have done, 
he has certainly “ made a name for himself” ; and his prolonged 
rule has produced considerable sympathy and interest among 
people who are quite uninformed about its defects. More 
potent than either of these reasons may be counted the increased 
facilities for pilgrimage nowadays. In these times when 
pilgrims go on the Haj in steamers packed like sardine boxes, 
and when even the inevitable Mr. Cook has seriously thought 
of organising the journey as a round trip with an inclusive 
ticket—this is a fact—there are far more Hajis than there used 
to be. At Mecca they see the Sultan’s soldiers guarding the 
Holy Places, and they hear a great deal about the remarkable 
recluse of Yildiz Kiosk, and they are duly impressed, and come 
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back and talk about it all with the loquacity which the Haj seems 
to develop. Thenceforth they take much more interest in the 
Sultan than they did before, and their friends generally do 
likewise, and when they hear that somebody is going to bom- 
bard him, or some one else is going to land troops on his terri- 
tory, they are a good deal concerned and even distressed. 

But all this is a very long step from Pan-Islamism, or the 
existence of feeling of a kind which implies lack of loyalty to 
the British Crown, or even acknowledgment of the pretensions 
of the Sultan to exercise authority as Khalif over his co-reli- 
gionists outside his own dominions. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
the respected Honorary Secretary of the Aligarh College, 
recently published a paper in which he roundly declared that 
the Mussulmans of India could not call the Sultan their Khalif 
in any real sense of the term, nor were they in any sense bound 
by their religion to obey him, “They are,” he said, “ subjects 
of the King-Emperor, and owe their allegiance to him alone.” 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk was rather severely criticised by a few Urdu 
papers for this declaration, but it is admitted that he was only 
faithfully reflecting the views of the most learned moulvis of 
India upon the subject. He pointed out, however, that all the 
Mahomedans of India had great sympathy and love for the 
Sultan, and desired the stability of his rule, and were anxious 
that friendly relations should be maintained between Great 
Britain and Turkey. This is quite true, of course; and there 
can be no doubt that Indian Mahomedans really do desire that 
Downing Street and the Porte should be on good terms, and 
no doubt, also, that there would be a good deal of hubbub in 
Mussulman India if a rupture ever occurred. But I think the 
feeling would probably be limited to genuine and perhaps very 
plainly expressed distress. It should always be remembered 
that India has never been subjected in any way to the temporal 
rule of the Sultan, that it has never heard much about him 
until lately, and that its point of view is, therefore, totally distinct 
and different from that of the fellaheen of Egypt towards their 
nominal suzerain. On the frontier and beyond it the position 
is rather of another kind, The tribesmen in our borderland 
Alsatia do not care much for anybody ; but the fanatical mullahs 
who influence them have a knack of roving over half Asia, and 
they sometimes know all about the Sultan, and are quite ready 
to preach a “ jehad” about him. It is tolerably certain that 
the war between Turkey and Greece was one of several contri- 
butory causes which produced the frontier conflagration of 1897. 
As to Afghanistan, there were frequent communications between 
Kabul and Constantinople during the reign of the late Ameer ; 
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and Abdur Rahman, who rather fancied himself as a polemical 
tractarian, wrote more than one theological pronouncement 
which did not make for peace and concord. But the present 
Ameer, though devout enough, seems to concern himself very 
little at present with Islam outside his own borders. On the 
whole, it may be said that the apprehensions sometimes ex- 
pressed regarding the Mahomedans of India are appreciably 
exaggerated. It has to be remembered, too, that their unity of 
religious belief does not necessarily represent anything approach- 
ing racial unity. The Mahomedans of the United Provinces 
and the Punjab have a contempt which they frequently do not 
trouble to conceal for their co-religionists in Bombay, and still 
more in Bengal. There is much diversity of political views 
among them, The memorialists who addressed Lord Minto 
spoke the literal truth when they said, in effect, that many of their 
number regarded representative institutions with suspicion and 
some amount of apprehension, There are large numbers of 
worthy orthodox Mahomedans who even contemplate the pro- 
gressive and modernising influences of the great Aligarh College 
with horror and aversion. Very few Mahomedans, educated 
or otherwise, have had anything to do with the Indian National 
Congress. The tendency has always been to hold aloof from 
it; but the younger generation are drifting towards it, and may 
eventually be found within its portals if they can find no other 
outlet for their growing interest in political affairs, One other 
somewhat curious point may be noted. There are traces of 
an impression among educated Mahomedans who have visited 
England, that the present Ministry does not care much about 
the followers of Islam. The notion really dates back to the 
days of Mr. Gladstone’s Bulgarian speeches. They know enough 
of English politics to be aware of the intimacy between Radi- 
calism and Exeter Hall, and they know full well the feeling of 
missionaries regarding the solid barrier which Mahomedanism 
raises against their activities. If such a feeling exists in England, 
Heaven and the Nonconformist conscience alone know why. 
The Mahomedans, taken in bulk, are as loyal to the throne as 
any of the Indian communities ; and if they cherish their reli- 
gious convictions with fervour, they do so with a universal 
devotion which lax Christian England might do worse than 
emulate in regard to its own faith, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICA AND CUBA 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1R,—Will you allow me a few lines in which to discuss Mr. Maurice Low’s 
diagnosis of the causes of the recent revolt in Cuba? He attributes the out- 
break to the original sinfulness of the Spanish-American temperament, and 
scouts the idea that Cubans could ever be left to govern themselves. 

It is quite true that, as Mr. Low says, the recent re-election of President 
Palma was vitiated by fraud—he might have added that it was also vitiated 
by violence—and it is true that this election was the ostensible cause of the 
revolt ; but Mr. Low did not make any mention of one of the chief factors in 
the situatlon. 

While on a visit to Cuba some seven weeks ago, I heard but one opinion of 
the real cause of the rebellion—namely, that it was supported and fomented 
by American capitalists, in the hope that the United States would thus be 
forced to annex the island. Definite proof of this naturally cannot be brought 
forward, but this opinion is so general—one might almost say, so universal— 
in Cuba, that it is difficult to reject it. 

The recent election may have provided the excuse for the revolt—and even 
without possessing more than a man’s fair share of original sin, one might well 
rise in protest against the methods employed by President Palma—but the 
financial interests in Cuba of American capitalists are strong ; they feel, we 
may be sure, that under the Stars and Stripes those interests would be more 
secure, and it is hardly to be doubted that it was these same capitalists who 
seized the occasion and turned the original sin of the Cubans into a channel 
which might well prove profitable to themselves. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY LYGON. 


